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hE GREEK ELEMENT IN THE RENAISSANCE OF THI 
TWELFTH CENTURY 


Hk renaissance of the tweltth centur consisted im part 


revival of the Latin classics and the Roman law. whence the 


movement has sometimes been called a “ Roman renaissance 
part of a rapid widening of the field of knowledge by the introduc 


ion of the science and philosophy of the ancient Greeks into western 


kurope. This Greek learning came in large measure rough Arabi 
intermediaries, with some additions in the process, so that the intlu 
ence of the Saracen scholars of Spain ai e | s well er 
stood It is not always sufficiently realized that there wi: ’ 
notable amount of direct contact with Greek sources | \ 


and in the East, and that translations made directly from Greek 


originals were an important, as well as a more direct and faithful 
vehicle for the transmission of ancient learning Less considerabl 

the aggregate than what came through the Arabs, the Greek ele 
ment was nevertheless significant for the later Middle Ages, while 
it is further interesting as a direct antecedent of the Greek re 


of the Quattrocento No general study has vet been made of this 


movement, but detailed investigation has advanced sutti 


permit of a brief survey of the present state of our knowledge 
The most important meeting-point of Greek and Lat ulture 

in the twelfth century was the Norman kingdom ot uthern It 

nd Sicily.!. Long a part ef the Byzantine Empire, this res ] 


retained Greek traditions and a numerous Greek-spe 


tion, and it had not lost contact with the East. In the eleventh cet 
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ionasteries,? and more comprehensive collecti 


iblical and theological writings, were gathered int 


the merchants of Amalfi maintained an active commerce with 
onstantinople and Syria; Byzantine craftsmen wrought great 


nze doors tor the churches and palaces of the south ;? and travel- 


ling monks brought back fragments of Greek legend and theology 


be turned into Latin.* Libraries of Greek origin, chiefly of 


the Basilan 


ms were formed at 


ie Norman capital Only in the Norman kingdom‘ did Greek, 


rs and registers, as well as in many-tongued Palermo, so that 


atin, and Arabic civilization live side by side in peace and tolera- 


mn hese three languages were in current use in the royal chat 


] 


knowledge of more than one of them was a necessity for the officials 


the roval court, to which men of distinction from every land were 


leomed. The production of translations was inevitable in such a 


cosmopolitan atmosphere, and it was directly encouraged by the 


( 


members of the royal administration, Henricus Aristippus and 


icilian kings, from Roger to Frederick Il. and Manfred, as part 


their efforts to foster learning While Roger commanded a his- 
of the five patriarchates froma Greek monk, Neilos Doxopatres, 
t comprehensive Arabic treatise on geography from the Saracen 
lrisi, translation appears to have been more actively furthered 


"nder William I. a Latin 


n Of Nis successor 


ndering of Gregory Nazianzen was undertaken by the king's 


lers, and a version of Diogenes Laertius was requested by his 


hief minister Alato Indeed the two principal translators were 


i 


] 


gene the Emir, both of whom have left eulogies of the king which 
ebrate his philosophic mind and wide-ranging tastes and_ the 
ctions of his court for scholars 
\rechdeacon of Catania in 1156, when he worked at his Plato in 
army before Benevento, Aristippus was the principal officer of 
Sicilian curia from 1160 to 1162, when his dismissal was soon 
\ Sie c? er (M T 4 
l , ( pera Stor Letterar i 
I es art sius, De Natura Hominis ins 1 by 
S S f racles | to Latir y 
| \ Or \ particularly B ker n Hu 
XIII coll (189 ind G 
Stor Patr AXAV. 4 j ) 
WoOH nes M s, Liber de Mira s (Heidelber 
p. 207-28 with H cis 
XX] f 
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Greek the th 6 5 
followed by his death Besides the versions (ire y N en 
nd Diogenes, which, if completed, have not reached us, Arist 
was the first translator of the Weno and Phaed f 
fourth book of Aristotle's \/eteor re 
remained in current use during the Middle Age 
Renaissance An observer of natural phenome 
account, he was also instrumental in bringing manuscript s 
from the library of the Emperor Manuel at Constantinopl ( 
these possesses special importance, a beautiful cod 
llimagest, from which the first Latin version was ‘ 
scholar about 1160 Che translator tells us tl ‘ ( 

by Eugene the Emir, “aman most learned in Greek at \rabi ] 
not ignorant of Latin”, who likewise translated [tol 


from the Arabic The scientific and mathematical bent f tl 


Sicilian school is seen in still other w 


OTK \ 1¢ tit 
turned into Latin here: the Data, O ) 
the De Motu of Proclus, and the Pnenmatica of Hero of ‘ 
\ poet of some miportance m his native (Grree ( ( 
ssociated with the transmission to the West of tw 
()riental literature, the prophecy of the [eryvthrac 
Sanskrit fable of Kalila and Dimi lf it be le ‘ \ 
versions of Aristotle's / were circu \\ 
F im [., and that an important group of New Te 
n be traced to the scribes of King Roger's cou ‘ ‘ 
ther measure of the intellectual interests ‘ S 
while the medical school ot Salen Must not lye 
f attraction and ditfusion for scientifi wledar 
Italy had no other roval court serve as ( ( 
earning, and no other region where Eas ! \\ ! 
constat d fruitful intercours« het 
ve must look less for resident Greeks than for tins wl 
their Greek at Constantinople, as travellers re 


inconsiderable Latin colony made up chietl 
mercial republics of Venice and Its 


\mong the various theological disputations held at | 
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ple in the course of the twelfth century, Anselm of Havelberg has 


left us an account of one before John Comnenos in 1136, at which 


there were present not a few Latins, among them three wise men 
skilled in the two languages and most learned in letters, namely James 
a Venetian, Burgundio a Pisan, and the third, most famous among 
Greeks and Latins above all others for his knowledge of both litera 


tures, Moses by name, an Italian from the city of Bergamo, and he 


was chosen by all to be a faithful interpreter for both sides.* 


Kach of these Italian scholars is known to us from other sources, 
and they stand out as the principal translators of the age, beyond 


the limits of the Sicilian kingdom 


nder the vear 1128 we read in the chronicle of Robert ot 


] 


Porigni, abbot of Mont-Saint-Michel, and well informed respecting 


literary matters in Italy, that “ James, a clerk of Venice, translated 


from Greek into Latin certain books of Aristotle and commented on 


them, namely the 7opics, the Prior and Posterior Analytics, and the 


Llenchi, although there was an older version of these books” 


Long the subject of doubt and discussion, this passage has recently 


been confirmed from an independent source,'’ so that James can be 
singled out as the first scholar of the twelfth century who brought 
the Vew Lo of Aristotle afresh to the attention of Latin Europe 
What part his version had in the Aristotelian revival, and what its 
fate was as compared with the traditional rendering of Boethius, 
re questions which tor our present purpose it is unnecessary to 

Moses of Bergamo evidently found his eastern connections by 
way of Venice leis the author of an important metrical descrip 
tion of Bergamo, and kept up relations with his native city through 


letters to his brother and through benefactions to various churches, 


dA ‘ Paris Dras é rif 
\\ 
é Seorit re \ 
é lo it ly shed ir Med 
\ s \ cs far rd S lies 
\ \ th ‘ 
Iss Ss pr en Ss H 
it sophisches Jah» XXVIII 
Gey \X\ { Gever es lames of Venice b 
~ j Moses Rerva é , XXII 


but his messengers pass through Venice 
quarter at Constantinople he is 
ice in I 30, when he has lost by fire req { 
manuscripts, brought together by lone eff ‘ ‘ 
pounds ot eold. He tells us that he learned 
purpose of turning into Latin works not prev ly know 
West, but the only specimen which has been identified j 
tion of an uninteresting theological cor 
grammatical opuscula, including a com ( 
St Jeromx preface s, whicl ittest hi 
guage and with the writings of the Greek ¢ s 
ently what we have left are only the met 
sided activitv, as grammiari ranslator, po¢ 
manuscripts, which justifies us in considerit 
the men who “ s¢ ttled /roti's business , e f 
Burgundio the Pisan is better known, by ri 
career as well as of his indefatigable zeal as ( \y 
ing first at the debate of 1136, he is fou in | low 
Pisa from 1147 to 1180, first as an advocate 
he is sent on diplomatic missions to Ragus iim) 
tinople in 1172,"° and was present at the Lateran Council 
and he died at a ripe old age in 1193 The s ( 
his tomb is still preserved, celebrating this d / j 
magistrorum, eminent alike in law. in medicine (ares 
Latin letters; and this reputation is confirm 
manuscripts of his work.’ Translation was evid 
cipal occupation of this distinguished career eC reu 
us that one of his versions required the spare tit 
his long life made possible a very considet 
lheology held the first place: John of Damascus, /? { 
1148 1150), which had been preached for f r ce ( 
S partic¢ y G. M. M 
pt. IIL, pp. 17 [Fabr 
Uebersetzungsw I 
Besides tl y S 
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the Homilies of John 


theolo cal code oft the (are¢ k chure 
Chrysostom on Matthew (1151)'° and John (1173)'* and perhaps on 


Genesis (incomplete in 1179) ;?* St. Basil on Isaiah (before 1154) 3 
Nemesius, De Natura Hominis, dedicated to Frederick Larbarossa 
on his Italian expedition of 1155 perhaps others.* ot these 
versions were dedicated to Pope Eugene II]., who secured a man 


script of Chrysostom from the patriarch of Antioch and persuaded 


11 
ul 


burgundio to undertake the task of turning it into Latin His re 
sults were used by the great theologians of the Western Churcl 


such as Peter Lombard and Thomas Aquinas ;** indeed he * mad 
iccessible to the West works which exercised great influence on 


scholastics, the exegetes, the mystics, and the orators of the Middl 


\ges "4s In medicine, Burgundio’s name is attached to the | 
versions of ten works of Galen De Sectis AMedicorui D) 
O ) om S 
j 
O f Wiener S : 
, M e and Durand Bok: se 
de ( é 
Marte 1 Dut R27; text, ed. C. I 1 \ 
pt 
St ferred fr chr 
4 red by | ( S ( 5 
137 es Urbinate I. 78 Chrysost Acts, R. S 
‘ perte ( é rone rene 4 
M 1 Durand 
( G. M Lette R 
4 44 
+ Mere 42 His Chrysos s late “Bx 
t \ Acade y LN 409 
| catalogue MSS nd ransia n | 
shed by H. Diels Die Handschr n der Ant n Aertz 1} ) 
| f Berlin Academy > l., pp 8-15 does 1 rdinarily indic 
he horship I Latin vers s, which ny cases s 
investigated. Evidently some of Burgundio’s work was revised in the fourteent] 
| centuty by Nic s of Regge ind Peter of Abano. For Nicholas see | 
Pare N la Regge nA lel iccaden li Arche 1 di N 
| p Ss pt I] p. 24 rf There iy be some ¢ fusion w 
J innes de Bureur 1, to whi s ascribed a treatise De Morbo Epidemi 
Irinity ge, brid MS a, MS 44. nd in Ca 
i MS f 14 \ 
| 


Hippocrates is cited im the tt 


from the Arabi In a quite different 


1 treatise on the culture ot the \ ‘ r ¢ 9 
t his native ny 
century sou help the vin 
ranstlating extracts es e { 
he had opportunity to apply his vledge 
+} ( ] tit +) ) 
week Quo tons é 
used the text ot the famous [’1san 1 1 
24 rans 
1 ) 
27 
VS aT ) 
1) 
Ex ( 
| 
le grec n til 
MS n } 
by Diels 
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Explet 
x 
£ 44 ) 
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It ple MS arc 
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Fitting, “ Bert rdus (Cr nens ‘ 
chischen in den Digester 
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with the Latin version by the glossators of the thirteenth century, 
1 e case of his theological and medical translations, the 
resu of his work passed into the general tradition of the late: 


less noteworthy than Burgundio, two other members of the 
Pisan colony should also be mentioned, Hugo Eterianus and his 
brother l.eo, generally known as Leo Tuscus Hugo, though mastet 
of both tongues, w ot so much a translator as an active advocate 
( itin doct ( ( roversy with Greek theologians, t poreml 
career which w s crowned with a « irdinal’s hat by Lucius II] | eo, 
in interpreter in the emperor's household, translated the mass of 
rvso dream-book (Oy; rocriticon of Ahmed bet 
Sirin \nother dream-book, compiled by one Pascal the Roman 
(onstantinopl 165, offers further illustration of the interest 1 


obable that certain of the anonymous trans 
lators who worked in Italy came from other lands. In 1167 a cert 
William the Physician, originally from Gap in Provence, brou 


back Greek manuscripts from Cor stantinople to the monastery of 


th 
Saint-Denis at Paris.*° where he later became abbot (| 1172 1186 
Sent out originally b \bbot Odo, he was evidently specially ch ire d 
vith securing the works attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite. 
who was confused with the patron saint of the monastery and of 
ley ce ind av e of these wl ich ne broug!] I back is still pre 


served mong e tareekK codices ot the Bibliotheque Na ional 


Ile also brought w him and translated the text of the | ita Secund 

» philosophical te of the second century,*? and summaries (/rypi 
s) of the Pauline epistles, while still other manuscripts may have 

heen included in the opes atticas et ortentales mentioned by one of 


his fellow-monks This monk, also named William and sometimes 
confused with the physician, translated the eulogy of Dionvsius by 


Michael Syneellus, but the writings which occupy the remainder of 


thie Dionysiat vf Pricrarcila, D E-cclesiastica 
4 
1 Ss ¢ y 
) 
¢ 
42 Delis . ersion is critically 1 
s Ss y Fre A s vy A | 1 in ds reshericht der S 


\liddle Aces 
wns and wonders which prevailed at Manuel's court 
North of the Alps there is little to record in the wavy of trans 
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epistles \ 
had himself visited the Greek | 
pretaces.”* In spite o he cru 
ng Was Valued 
ot Greek isters ca 
presses a desire to sit at Sart in’s feet 
Phe dependence ot the leading 
like Ssarrazin shows the genera or ‘ 
learned man © 11s ie 
] } 4 ‘ 
journevs to Italv, in the course ot whi 
made the acquaintance of the Sieiiat nee new 
] ] ] +f tes thie | ‘ 
eundio, Whom he ¢ es 
studied with a tare l ( ( ( 
have 
ture | 
] 1] t 111 r ¢ 
(,ree! ess ‘ ‘ 
] ] +7 ‘ 
there le rne if. rhe rt 
volumes ol e ) 
Hellenism o e \ 
ind so, in large measure vas 1 ellenist 
Ret 
Finally there remain to be mentioned t 
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tions, made for the most part doubtless in Italy Where we are 
rtu e el 10] » have the pre faces, these works can be date: 
pproximatelh d some facts can be determined with respect t 
heir authors, as in the case of the first Latin version of the Almagest, 
made in Sicil ut 1160, and a version of Aristotle’s Posterior 
1128-1159) preserved in a manuscript of the cathedral 
( Pole In the majority of cases no such evidence has been 
] ed dowt nd we have no guide beyond the dates of codices an 
e citations texts in a form directly derived from the Greek 
L'ntil investig m has proceeded considerably further than at pres 
( ] vork of the twelfth century in many instances cannot clear! 
be separ ed from that of the ear eT Mid ( \ges on the one hand 
1 thie ther from that of the translators of the hirteenth 1 
fourte 1 centuries who follow in unbroken succession. Often we 
know only tl irticular work had been translated from the Greek 
efor e time of the humanists The most important body of 
mate 1 with which the twelfth century may have occupied itsel 
nously 1 e writings of Aristotle. The Physics, cta- 
p/ nd briefer works on natural history reach western Europé 
bout 1200; the t thics, Rhetoric, and Keo cs only in the 
course the next two generations. In nearly every instance trans 
lations are found both from the Greek and from the Arabic. and 
nearly all are undated \t present about all that can be said is tha 
by the turn of e century traces are found of versions from the 
(Greek he case of the Physics, De Caelo, De Anima, and the Parz 
Vaturalia The ./etaphysics seems to have come from Constan 
tinople shortly er 1204."4 
()n the personal side these Hellenists of the twelfth centur 
have left little of themselves. James of Venice is only a name; the 
translator of the 4 st is not even that Moses of Bergamo we 
know slightly through the accident which has preserved one of his 
letters ; others survive almost wholly through their prefaces. Char- 
cteristic traits or incidents are few—Moses lamenting the loss of 
f A. Jourdain, Recherches wes sur Age et 
, , es ) es {ris e (Paris 84 has now been sup 
ted by M. Fors ver d einis¢ Aris 
setz les X ] rhunderts n Bettr é r Ges te der Pi sof 
es ‘ ers XVII Munster r su ry f the pr é 
see M n de Braba I ) Pp. 
Harvar XXV. &7-8 Ba r n Munich S ngsber 
n I For the Meteor s " e, note 6 
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his Greek library, and the 
Pisan secretary ot Manuel Cor su ney 1 rol 
the tortuous ma;rciies ¢ iu MAIL ( 
ing is sons sou trom put I tT t1! r\ 
leisure moments of Nis dip 
Set wn 1 nuscript ist rrive 
publ writing Greek verse 1n ] 
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sense that the modern world has lost, and their words were not to 
be trifled with. Who was Aristippus that he should omit any of the 
sacred words of Plato? Better carry over a word like didascalia 
than run any chance of altering the meaning of Aristotle.®*  Bur- 
eundio might even be in danger of heresy if he put anything of his 
own instead of the very words of Chrysostom. It was natural in 


the fifteenth century to pour contempt on such translating, even as 


1 the Latin of the monks, but the men of the 


Xenaissance did not s« ruple to make free use of these older versions 

to an extent which we are just beginning to realize Instead of 
g 

striking out boldly for themselves, the translators of the Quattrocento 


were apt to take an older version where they could, touching it up to 
suit current taste \s examples may be cited the humanistic edi- 
tions of Aristotle s Logic, of Chrysostom and John of Damascus, 
and even of Plato It has always been easier to ridicule Dryasdust 
than to dispense with him! 

\part from such unacknowledged use during the Renaissance, the 
translators of the twelfth century made a solid contribution to thi 
culture of the later Middle Ages. Where they came into competi 
tion with translations from the Arabic, it was soon recognized that 
they were more faithful and trustworthy \t their best the Arabic 
versions were one remove further from the original and had passed 


through the refracting medium of a wholly different kind of lan 


cuage,”’ while at their worst they were made in haste and with the 
rv siot f the eus, Priscian, Boe 
ris ] 4 G lohn the Sc S sior f 
) ysius e Di T} philus—and con 
s esse iri, nor r 
() fidus rpr S eT 
ns xplicabis 1 non interpres s 1 x 
i sé leberis € lerentius s Teciss 
! nsla scriptura sancta s 1 
S r eor f enia D t x 
S 1 ( risos sul operis ria 
S S ex rbo sta ransferend leficienc 
etia tribus diction s ad 
ens ismo vel s« ropo f 
r Pretace » trans n Chrysos 
$ SD MS. O I 227 2 For spec ens B 
| Maus er en, XXX\ ) 
I 1 f renderir re xal by é Rasse iL raf 
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aid of ignorant interpreters working through the 4 
ular It was more or less a matter of accident whether the vet 


from the Greek or that from the Arabic should pass t ener 
circulation; thus the Sicilian translation of thx 
earlier, is known in but three copies, while that made in Sy 


found evervwhere: but in the case of Aristotle the two sets of ret 


derings existed side by sid Phe list of worl 
the Greek of the twelfth century is, however, considet t 


prises the Jeno and Phaedo of Plato, the on 
to the Middle Ages being the 7 wus, man older ver 


vanced works of Euclid; Proclus and Hero: numerous tre 


Galen; Chrysostom, Basil, Nemesius, John of Damascu nad the 


Pseudo-Dionysius ; and a certain amount of scattered material, the 
logical, legendary, and liturgical.’ 

‘| he absence of the classical works ot hterature 
significant in this list as it is in the curriculun the medieval wm 


versities We are in the twelfth century, not the fifteent] nd th 


Interest in medicine, mathematics, philosophy, at eology reflect 
the practical and ecclesiastical preoccupations e age rather t 
the wider interests of the humanists It is well, however. to remet 
ber that these same authors continue to be re e () ‘ 

In transiations new or old: they ire mere CT tie 


ground by the newer learning n this sense there is continuit 


tween the two periods Chere is also a cert 

in the materials of scholarship—individual manuscripts of the earlier 
period gathered into libraries at Venice or [’at thre 

Sicilian kings probably forming the nucleus of the Gree lectis 
oft the \ itican lo wl extent here \\ ( ( 

of Hellenism is a more difficult problem, in view of our fragemet 
knowledge of conditions of the sout] he Sicilian translator f the 
twelfth century are followed directly by those at the court f Fre 


erick I]. and Manfred, while in the fourteenth ce 


remember the sojourn of Petrarch at the court of Robe : 


Greek in ar Ce 
Is 
and the Calabrian Greek who taught Bocce 1 
but cannot yet be bridged 
61 Cf. Rose, in He \ 
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ON THE ORIGINS OF THE WORLD WAR, 
-RLIN AND VIENNA, TO JULY 29 


\FTER the revolution of November 9, 1918, the new German 


made Karl Kautsky assistant secretary of state for 


and authorized him to edit the documents which 


ht on the origins of the World War. By March, 


s assistants had carefully copied, dated, arranged, 


i mass of papers contained in eighteen volumes in the 


oreign Office. He was eager to publish this material 
ble during the Peace Conference at Versailles, in 
e the world how completely the new regime had 
old Junker rulers of 1914. But the Ebert govern- 
1 +] 


Kautsky’s known opposition to the Kaiser and the 


imperial government might lay his edition of the documents 


H-known  histe 


nd \lax W ebe r 


led commisst 


en to the ch irge OT party bias It therefore delaved its publica- 
n until it could be examined and edited by three scholars of dif 
rent political views, Dr. Walter Schucking, Count Montgelas, 
nd Professor Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. These co-editors found 

iat Kautsky had done his work most conscientiously and carefull 
leanwhile, however, in June, the Ebert government published a 
te B Germany Guilt drawn up by Hans Delbruck, the 


ioldvy, Count Montgelas, 
It was intended as a reply to the report which the 


mers at Versailles had made on the responsibility 


r the wat But as it repeated many of the old arguments of 
O14, trving to exculpate Germany and throw the blame on Austria, 


w Germany | 
k, as Kautsk 
ishing book ”’ 


id already writt 


extracts from the 


1Q1Q, after 1 


opposite effect from convincing the world that the 


completely broken with the past. This Whit 
y bitterly complained, was nothing but a “ white- 
He felt all the more aggrieved because he himself 
en a book on the causes of the war, quoting large 


documents, but had agreed not to make it public 


until after the documents had been officially published. In Decem- 


nany delays, the documents were finally published 


the co-editors, in four volumes.2. They comprise 1123 docu- 
ive er é ] er Rew 
rheber s Kr n 
Die é é egs sor Vollstandige San 
é este | che {ktenstiicke (Char I 


] 4] | 
ives. of the 
( 616 


Thre Origins the I] ar 017 
ments, of which 937 are given in extens ( 
sufficiently full summary Included also are the ete ter 
the secret Triple and Rumanian alliances, trans 
recently been edited by Professor Coolidge ( 
to believe that any material documents whicl é 
German Foreign Office have been deliberately w ( 
tors. The editors have wisely refrained, abs 
jective comment, but have conveniently given c1 ref 
dexes, and all existing official indications as to the ( 
and minute, when despatches were sent and rece! 
information, unfortunately lacking in the \ 
issued at the beginning of the war, now mak« ( ( 
mine just how much an official knew when he 
enables one to judge with nicety as 1 C1 ve é 
itv of the men in charge of Germany in 1914 1 ere 
the point of view of the Kaiser's psycholog 
ginal annotations, which have been mux 
which led Kautskyv to many jibes at roval eve ) 

\s publication of the official comp1 ‘ 
delaved bevond the date creed, i uts he 
| tience and publisl ed November ( 
written in the preceding Ma Hox 
stinctly a partizat ck on the old regini | ( 
less trustworthy than the documents themsely 
In Vienna Dr. Ricl 1 Gooss did for \ 
mously, without such detailed 1 rmati 
volume Red Book containing 352 docunx 
re 
D i < 
I é 4 
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ire 1 ced 
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weeks prior to the outbreak of war.* Like Kautsky, he also pub- 


lished prior to his official compilation a volume summing up his own 
conclusions and interpretations.® It is a valuable book, more tem 


an Kautsky’s, and contains much information not given 


It is curious to see how zealously each of these two men, after 
studying one set of documents, assigns exclusively the whole blame 
for the war to his own former government \ccording to Kautsky, 
Germany eagerly pushed a hesitating Berchtold into the attack on 
Serbia and a world war \ccording to Gooss the unsuspecting 
-mperor William was the sacrificial lamb offered up on the altar 


Berchtold’s reckless pe rfid and obstinac Vv. 


In addition to the Aautsky Documents and the Red Book, the 
sources on which writers will largely base the future war 
tl | responsibility for the World War, a 


of words as t e immediate 


Hood of exculpatory memoirs and pamphlets followed the German 


( lapse ot similar Lo that which followed the | rench débacle 
if 1870. Jagow'" rests his work mainly on his reply to Lichnowsky, 
ind on the already well-known material in the various colored 
hooks Pourtales,’® the German ambassador at Petrograd, gives 
ery straightforward account of his share in the events at Petro- 


| and of his honest efforts to carry out the instructions of his 


to keep Russia quiet and preserve the peace by local 


i the conflict. His narrative is based on the contemporary notes 
which he made on his journey home in August, 1914," and on the 
embassy telegrams which he appears to have taken with him 


Observations’ still insist that England was 


for the war: england encouraged Russia with 
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in the Red Book 


the hope of support, and Russia was cons 


interfere in the Austro-Serbian crisis which Germany | intende 
to localize Pirpitz.’ however, like Lichnows 


severely to task for having trusted too optimisti 
Russia and Irrance wou 


was allowing Austria to make Helttericl ore 


that the German Foreign Office and the Gert 
ereat mistake 1n taking the erajyevo crime s 
ing that war could be avoided as in 1909 and th ter B ( 
if only Germany and Austria stood firt 


[he Austrians, and with good reason, have 
exculpate themselves | 
responsible for the World War, has kept silent « 


short and lame letter of excuse’* Count Czer 

ume deals mainly with diplomacy during ew 

duc Ory cl rmpter he eCXPresses VIeW \ 

that the German ambassador at Vien | 

German militarists, “was firmly persuaded that in t 

future Germany would have to go through a wat mst France 
Russia, and he considered that the vear 1914 w mor 


ible t] in latet l t. | veve vas \ 
mann’s.”” Tschirschky was one ot those ambass rs wl 
keep to the instructions from their governments ; they communicate 
messages correctly enoug] . but if their per 

they made no secret of it, and it certan weighe 

Count Tisza, the Hungarian premier, by what we 


acter and attitude in July, 1914, might have been able to tell the 


fearlessly, but he lies in a bloody grave, assass 


forever.”° 
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During the quarter of a century following Bismarck’s dismissal 


in 1890, the Triple Alliance had lost much of that dominating | 


tion in Europe which he had left as his heritage to the irresponsible, 
ambitious, erratic young master who succeeded him. Emperor 
William by a series of often well-intentioned, but usually ill-judged, 
moves, had essentially weakened, instead of strengthened, Germany’s 
diplomatic position. He had lowered her prestige and had alarmed 
ghbors who consequently drew closer together. The Triple 
Entente, in spite of its exterior position, divergent interests, and dif- 
‘ms of government as represented by republican France 
‘atic Russia, represented in man-power and sea-power a 


far stronger combination than that of the Triple Alliance supported 


by Rumania. Moreover, the Triple Alliance was beginning to de- 
velop dangerous disruptive tendencies within itself. Italy held close 


to her old friendship with England, and since 1902 had be 


fun to 
coquette with France. She had not hesitated to embarrass tl 
Triple Alliance by her attack on Germany's friends in 1911, and she 
had developed inconvenient ambitions in the Balkans, antagonistic to 
\ustria’s interests, ambitions which found expression at the renewal 
of the Triple Alliance in 1912, and in her alleged refusal to back 


\ustria in action against Serbia in August, 1913. Above all, Italy’ 


nationalistic aspirations and traditions made her people still hate her 


\ustrian ally, and covet the terra irredenta still under Austrian 
domination Similarly, Tisza’s nationalistic Magyar policy toward 
the Rumanians in Hungary had created such a strong anti-Austrian 
feeling in Rumania that King Carol admitted his doubt whether in 
the event of an Austro-Russian war he could stand against public 
feeling and fulfill his obligations to the Triple Alliance. He even 
seemed to be shifting to the side of Russia, judging at any rate by 
the tsar’s visit to Bucharest in the spring of 1914 to attend a mar- 
riage uniting the roval houses of Russia and Rumania. 

But the most ominous danger for the Triple Alliance lay in the 
situation in Austria. The disruptive tendency of the increasingly 
powerful nationalistic aspirations of the subject nationalities had long 


led political Cassandras to prophesy the dissolution of the Dual 


Me ree ntl ill Amt ISS r M rgenth m’'s Story Ne Ww York I R 
Hoeniger, Russlands Vorbereitus im Weltkrieg (Berlin, 1919); Lord Loreburn, 
How the War came (London, 1918); and Gori¢ar, The Inside Story of Austro- 
rerman Intrigue (New York, 192¢ 

21 The strength of this pepular feeling and San Giuliano’s consequent pessim 
is! mn the subject of the Triple Alliance, even before Austria’s ultimatum to 
Ser ire strikingly revealed in the numerous despatches of Flotow, the German 
imbassador at Rome Kautsky Docs., nos. 59, 60, 64, 73, 75, 78, 109, 119. 


Monarchy upon the death of its ver 


William had stood beside his ally “ in shinit rmor t tl nexa 


tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Great-Serbian movement had 
grown menacingly stronget In spite of Serbia’ theial promises 


to Austria in 1909, Austria still feared that a Greater Serbia might 


one day wrench away from Austria not only Bosnia but al het 
other Jugo-Slav districts This fear had been increase thre 
unexpected events of the Balkan wars, which | 


ened Turkey and extended Serbia direct! 
\ustrian avenue to Salonica \ustria suspect 
IOt4 that Russia and France wer secret] ut 
Serbian movement and encouraging the form 
alliance of which Serbia was to be the head 


pose was the uniting of all Jugo-Slavs under Set 
While the 1 riple \lhance was weakened | t 
ers began to suffer from the “ encirclement 
that the members of the Triple Entente were drawing mor 
to one another and strengthening themselves intert 
1912, the Franco-Russian alliance was strengthened | 1 
vention between the two countries Vovember this uppl 
mented by a naval understanding between England and France,** 
which enabled England to concentrate her naval rees in the 


lish Channel, while the French navy could look after |] 


Izvolski, the Russian minister at Paris, that the Triple | 
to be strengthened and extended into a regular Triple Alliat \ 
cordingly when King George, accompanied Sir Edward Gre 
visited Paris in the fol 
behalf of Russia suggested the adoption of 
ment between Russia and England 
Grey was unwil 
with Russia, but consented to carry on further naval discussions, and 
a Russian naval officer was sent, in strictest secrecy, to London from 
Petrograd. At a conference of Russian officials on \ 26, at 


which the chief of the Russian naval staff presided, Russia had de 
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cided to ask England to agree to a naval convention, which should 


provide for a co-operative action between the Russian and English 


Heets, such as had already been adopted between France and England. 


\n agreement must be reached concerning signals and special ciphers, 
radio-telegrams nd the mode of communication between the Russian 
ind English naval staffs. Besides this the two naval staffs are to in- 
form each other regularly about the fleets of third powers and about 
their own navies, in particular about technical data and newly introduce 
machines and inventions. ... The Russian naval agreement with Eng 
land, like the Franco-Russian agreement, is to make provision fot 
ictions of the Russian and English navies, which, previously agreed 
up ( sepat ite 


Che negotiations gave rise to so many rumors and suspicions that 


Grey was interpellated on the subject in the House of Commons in 


June. In reply he repeated Asquith’s statement of the year before, 


there were no unpublished agreements with European powers apt to r 

strain or hem in the free decision of the Government or Parliament as 
to whether England was to participate in a war or not. No negotiations 
with any power had since been concluded which would detract from 
the truth of the declaration in question. No such negotiations were in 
progress, nor was likely, as far as he could judge, that such would be 
entered upon 


But Grey's denial, though within the letter of the truth, did not 
satisfy either English newspapers like the J/anchester Guardian and 
the Daily News, nor, much less, the Berlin Tageblatt and the German 
Foreign Office Che latter finally became so uneasy that, on July 
15, Jagow suddenly called on Herr Ballin to leave his bath resort 


and go to England to see what he could find out: 


Lichnowsky called Grey's attention to the Tageblatt [article on an 


\nglo-Russian naval agreement] and Grey, after some hesitation, did 
not deny the matter altogether. Now there may in fact be more behind 
this than even Theodore Wolff himself may know, or than the good 


Lichnowsky may believe. There are actually negotiations taking place 
between London and Petersburg for a naval agreement in which—this in 
the greatest secrecv—Russia is striving for a wide-reaching military and 
naval co-operation. These negotiations have not yet come to a result in 


become some- 


spite of Russian pressure, partly perhaps because Grey has 
what hesitant on account of the Tageblatt’s indiscretion and on account 
of the open opposition in a part of the Liberal Party in England. 
But the Russians appear to be pressing hard, and who knows what they 
may offer as an equivalent in return? In the end Grey will certainly 
not oppose its conclusion, unless he meets with opposition within his 


own party or in the Cabinet. . . . The importance which the matter has 


which still held good, that 
5 Nordd. Allg. Zeitung, October 16, 1914. Cf. Jagow, Ursachen, pp. 85-91; 
ulso New Yor ‘ N ember & 14, p. 6 
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to take ( y ter-measures leserves to be sent straight 
to the n l ) 1) I 

Such was the situation in the early summer of 1914. Germany 
and the Triple Alliance had lost prestige and were growing relatively 


weaker in comparison with the Triple Entente, and Austria faced the 


danger of dissolution unless she rehabilitated herself Chis situa- 
tion was not the result of any purposeful English policy of encircle- 
ment, nor of any aggressive intentions on the part of either England 
or France, whatever most Germans might think to the contrary. It 
was the result of the unfortunate way in which the Kaiser and his 
mediocre favorites had mismanaged Bismarck’s inheritance during 


near a quarter of a century. Germany and Austria, however, fe 
that 1t was becoming increasingly imperative to do something to 
remedy the situation, and prevent themselves from losing ground 
still further. There were various ways by which they might hope 
to extricate themselves from this unenviable situation. 

Bethmann-Hollweg’s way, and that of Jagow, his associate at thi 
Foreign Office, had been to make a friendly settlement with England 
of the irritating points at issue between the two countries in Africa 
and Mesopotamia. Similar settlements by England with France in 
1904 and with Russia in 1907 had worked admirably. Though Ger- 
many, in view of the commercial and naval rivalry between Germans 
and Englishmen, might not be able to develop such a settlement into 
a close entente, such as England had established with France and 
Russia, nevertheless it would go far toward establishing better rela- 
tions between the two great naval powers, and lessen Germany's 
sense of danger \ccordingly, the draft of a treaty in regard to 
the Portuguese colonies and the Bagdad Railway was drawn up. 
Grey was ready to meet Lichnowsky more than half-way. But the 
signature to the treaty was held up at the last minute, probably 
through the influence of the militarists at Berlin, and perhaps as a 
result of Berlin's suspicions in regard to the Anglo-Russian naval 
convention, mentioned above 

Berchtold’s way, on the other hand, was at first an alliance with 


Bulgaria. Soon after the assassination, however, he abandoned this 


in favor of the plan for crushing Serbia. His first idea was devel- 
oped from a memorandum drawn up by one of his subordinates in 
’Kautsky I t., no. ; The article was reprinted on June 14 in the Berlin 
Anzeiger, and the italics indicate the passages which the Kaiser under 
lined. Cf. Pourtalés’s despatch, June 13, in Di nd Schuldig?, pp. 186-188 
Lichnowsky, lagow, Urs en, pp. 37-6 Bethmann- Hollweg 
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the Austrian Foreign Office, Baron Flotow, to the followi ft 


| 
Since Austria could no longer count on King ( 

fulfill Rumania’s treaty obligations to Austria, Austria must compel 
Rumania to declare herself openly eithe \ 

The best way to put pressure on Ruman st 

\ustria to enter into an alliance with Bulga l to make S 
instead of Bucharest, the pivot of Austriat 

would guarantee to Rumania the existing bor ‘ 

garia and Rumania, so that King Carol would ( I 
alarmed In fact he would then see the wis: 

Triple Alliance, and could even be induced to uss Ss ore 

with Serbia “ to draw Serbia closer to the Dual M ( ch 
case the Dual Monarchy, within the bounds of su politic 

tion, would meet Serbia most loyally half-way ut if King 
Carol should not consent to make a satisfactory publi ‘ 

of his loyalty to the Triple Alliance, then Austria must revise het 
military arrangements and seek to bring Turk« 


Bulgaria, so that both would support the Triple Alliance 

Flotow’s memorandum, somewhat amplified by Mat 
Pogatscher, was put before Berchtold in the middle of Jun 
decided that it should be worked out in greater detail and laid br 


the Berlin authorities as a memorandum for the gui 


ce ¢ 
Central Powers in Balkan affairs \ccordingly, an elaborate « 
to this effect was completed on June 24 (i: retained the id 
\ustrian rapprochement with Serbia, by means of Run 
graces.** ) But during the next few days Berchtold went 
draft and altered it with his own hand considerably le on ’ 
altogether the idea of a rapprochement with Se ( | 


whether he could count upon Rumania Instead | ! 
more detail his idea of closer relations with Bul 


tion of a new Balkan league under Austrian influence 


In this form the memorandum was com ‘ 
transmission to Berlin, whert on Sunday June 28 « ( 
Franz Ferdinand had been murdered at Seraje\ 


dum was not changed, except to add a few sentence 


that the frightful deed gave indubitable proof 
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e conflict between Austria and Serbia. Austria’s good-will and 
concessions toward Serbia in the past were useless ; henceforth Aus- 
tria would have to reckon with the persistent, irreconcilable, and 
aggressive hostility of Serbia.** Berchtold also drew up a personal 


letter from Francis Joseph to Emperor William: 


[I am sending you a memorandum drawn up by my Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, prior to the frightful catastrophe at Serajevo, which after 
I ragic event now appears especially noteworthy. The attack on my 
poor nephew is a direct result of the agitation of the Russian and Serbian 
Pan-Slavs whose single aim is the weakening of the Triple A 
and the disruption of my Empire. Serajevo is not the deed of a single 
ividual, but the result of a well-arranged plot whose threads reach to 
selgrade; and though presumably it will be impossible to prove the com- 
licity of the Serbian government, there can be no doubt that its policy 
of ufiting all the South Slavs under the Serbian flag promotes such 
crimes and that a continuation of this situation spells lasting danger for 
mv dynasty and for my territories. 


} 


This danger is heightened by the fact that Rumania, in spite of its 


xisting alliance with us, is in close friendship with Serbia and permits 


its own territory just as hateful an agitation against us as does Serbia 


ly be saved for the Triple Alliance in 


| fear that Rumania can on 
| ty thine revent the sstablisl new B n 
ase we do two nhings: prevent the establishment of a new raiKan 
League under Russian protection by joining Bulgaria to the Triple Alli- 
nee; and give it clearly to be understood in Bucharest that Serbia’s 
friends cannot be our friends, and that Rumania can no longer count 
pon us as allies, unless she cuts loose from Serbia and suppresses with 
it thee 


tii 


power her own agitation in Rumania which is directed against 
the existence of my Empire. The aim of my government must hence- 
e and diminish Serbia. The first step in this direction 
must be to strengthen Bulgaria and secure an alliance with her. Bul- 
garia can then unite with Rumania and guarantee her territorial integ- 
rity; and Rumania will then perhaps retreat from the dangerous pat! 
into which she is led by her friendship with Serbia and her rapproche- 


ment with Russia. If this should succeed, a further attempt could be 


made to reconcile Greece with Bulgaria and Turkey, and so form a new 
Balkan League under the protection of the Triple Alliance; its purpose 
would be to set a dam to the Pan-Slav flood and assure peace to our 
lands. This will only be possible when Serbia, which at present forms 
he pivot of the Pan-Slav policy, ts ejected from the Balkans as a polit- 
factor. After t 

convinced that a friendly settlement of the opposition which divides 
lustria from Serbia is no longer to be thought of, and that the peace 


1 
} 
I 


1e last frightful events in Bosnia, you too will b 


policy of all European monarchs is threatened so long as the source of 


iminal agitation in Belgrade lives on unpunished.** 
The royal letter and Berchtold’s accompanying memorandum 


‘Red Book, I. 4-16; Kautsky Docs., no. 14; Gooss, p. 24 


Condensed from Kautsky Docs., no. 13; Red Book, vol. 1., no rh 
cs are mine; they indicate words which Tisza objected to as being ) strong 
d likely to make Berlin “ shy off from the action proposed. Cf. Gooss, p. z 
her 1 ns of Tisza’s disapproval of strong action against Serbia, see 


| 
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were despatched to Berlin by special messenger! i tor presel 
Z tation to the Kaiser by the Austrian ambassador, Szogveny \s 
luxuriant legend has grown up about a “crown council” at Pots 
dam, Szogyény shall tell in his own words exactly what happet 
; After I had brought it to the knowledge of F1 ror W 
I had a letter to deliver, I received Their Mayjesti 
today at noon in the New Palace | e His } 
the accompanying memorandum. He read both documents in 1 re 
ence with the greatest attention. At first he a 
expected an earnest action on our part against Serbia, but that view 
of the statements of Francis Joseph, he must ke 
European complication and therefore wished to g 
until he had consulted with the Chancell 
After luncheon when I again emphasized the seriousne 
uation, His Majesty authorized me to report 
could reckon on Germany's full support. He thought tion ought no 
to be delayed. Russia's ttitude would doubtless | 
been prep: red for that for vears: and if it s 1d evel 
between Austria and Russia, we could he mvinced that Gern 
stand by our side with her accustomed f 
furthermore, he thought, was in no wav re 
tainly ponder very seriously before appealing to 
His Majesty said he understood 

well-known love of peace, would find it to invade Ser! 
really decided that military action against Ser! \ 

| would be sorrv if we left unused the present 
favorable for us. Early tomorrow morning Emperor W 
to go to Kiel to start from there on his norther1 ruise tut f 


will talk with the Chancellor, and for 

him for this evening to the New Palace 
(¢n the next day, after Bethmann, accompanied 

had discussed the matter with Emperor William, the chancellor oft 

cially defined Germany's attitude to Sz6gyeény as follows: \ustri 

must judge what is to be done to clear up her relation to S 


iatever Austria's decision may turn out to be, Austria « cour 
with certainty upon it, that Germany will stand behind het 


and friend.” 
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hus the Kaiser and Bethmann chose their policy. They gave 
\ustria a free hand and made the mistake of putting the situation 
outside of their control into the hands of a man as reckless and as 
unscrupulous as Berchtol hey committed themselves to a leap 
in the dark hey soon found themselves involved, as we shall see, 
in actions which they did not approve, and by decisions which were 


taken against their advice; but they could not seriously object or 


threaten, because they had pledged their support to Austria in ad 
vance, and any hesitation on their part would only weaken the Triple 
\ 1] ’ + 


\lliance at a critical moment when it most needed to be strong. 
Bethmann and the Kaiser on July 5 were not criminals plotting the 
World War; they were simpletons putting “a noose about their 
necks **** and handing the other end of the rope to a stupid and 
clumsy adventurer who now felt free to go as far as he liked. 

But a difference in attitude between the Kaiser and his chancel- 
lor is already visible on July 5, and was to grow as the crisis in- 
creased, though Bethmann always ended by yielding his own views 
to his master’s, out of a mistaken sense of loyalty and honor. The 
Kaiser with his shrewder insight and longer acquaintance with the 
\ustrian situation, at once grasped the fact that action against Ser- 
bia was the main thing to be considered on July 5. He devoted his 
main attention to that and only touched briefly on Berchtold’s plan 
for diplomatic action in the Balkans. Bethmann’s reaction was just 
the reverse; he thought the diplomatic action at Bucharest and Sofia 
o be the main thing lo it he devoted four-fifths of his despatch 


] 


of July 6 to Tschirschky. nly in a sentence at the end does he 


concerning Serbia 

Che Kaiser was de eply shocked emotionally at the murder of the 
archduke, with whom he had been visiting at Konopischt only a few 
weeks before. In his annotations he never ceases to exclaim against 


Serbians as “ murderers”. For fear of attacks against his own 


fe, he abandoned his projected visit to Francis Joseph.*° He felt 


that the monarchical principle was in danger, and that all monarchs, 
ht to agree with him that the crime at 


Seraievo should meet with the severest condemnation.*”* He wanted 


Nicholas IT. most of all, ou 


\s Kais se ly wrote on July 30 after learning of Grey's 
ge. Russiar r 1 nd Berchtold’s persistent rejection of all pr 
sed peaceful s tions ! ldition to encirclement by the Entente, “ wird uns 
Yummhbheit und ngeschicklichkeit unseres Verbtindeten zum Fallstricl 


retribution to come as quickly as ( 
under the vivid impression of the assass 
\ustri He expected military act \ s 
on July 5 he did not think it probabi S, 
pute would lead to a Europ war; he « ds 
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pect { that the early actiol which he 1 \ \ 
once instead of. delaying more than two we ( 
volve serious European complications eve ( : 
that while it was not probable that Austria wou ( é 
war, it was possible Therefore, early « luly 6. before Ie 
Potsdam at quarter past nine for Niel, he had briet s 
views with subordinate representatives Oo! e ar l \ 
informed each of his interview with Szogve Le 
vately to inform their chiefs, who wer se U1 
Berlin, but added that they need not cut s eir fturloug 
re_urn to Berlin, and that no orders for military prepart r 
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several members went quietly back to their work, or started on their 
vacations. Wangenheim of course admitted that Germany precipitated 
the war. I think he was rather proud of the whole performance, proud 
that Germany had gone about the matter in so methodical and far-seeing 
a way, and especially proud that he himself had been invited to partici- 


pate in so epoch-making a gathering.** 


What are the facts as revealed by the documents ? The reason 
for the two weeks’ delay was not Germany's need to sell securities. 
It was due, as we shall see, to Tisza’s opposition and then to Berch- 
told’s wish to avoid sending the ultimatum until Poincaré had left 
Russia Most of the persons alleged to have been present were else- 
where. As for ambassadors, Tschirschky was certainly at Vienna ;* 
Lichnowsky was not present, or he would not have said in his memoir 
that he learned of the conference “ subsequently ”.“° There is not 
the slightest indication that Pourtalés and Schoen came from Petro- 
grad and Paris. Moltke was away at Karlsbad, and Tirpitz at 
Tarasp.** Jagow, secretary of state, did not return from his honey- 

1 


moon in Switzerland until July 6.* 


It is scarcely conceivable that 
an Austrian archduke and chief-of-staff could come from Vienna to 
Potsdam without the fact becoming known. Helfferich, director of 
the German Bank, Bethmann, and Jagow all vigorously deny that 


} 


‘* We must therefore reject the whole 


any such council took place. 
story of a crown council on July 5 as a legend. It may have quite 
probably originated, as Helfferich suggests, with a waiter in a Berlin 
café who thought he overheard something of the kind from guests 
whom he was serving. Lichnowsky, Muhlon, and the Socialist 


deputies in the Reichstag, merely repeated hearsay. Wangenheim, if 


we are to believe that Mr. Morgenthau has correctly reported him, 


Morgentha n ‘rized 
Otherwise | nn graphed s he lon July 6 
K D 
16 Li wsky 
Sw D 94 lirpitz, Erinnerunge) ». 208 ff. 
48 ] 7 firs irom his hand is f July 8 
A ifs D T 2 
49 Beth } ’ n ge ) lagow rs en, p H rich 
Vorges s clos with the Foreign 
Office | new of Berchtold ‘ rand 1 consequently began to ta finan 
( preca ns H so says |} s rumor that Austria iry 
( saw the Kaiser on July 1 f d that the 1 r was without founda 
! Neither Sir Horace R d, w was in charge of the British embassy in 
Ber luring the early days of July, 1 iny of his diplomatic colleagues, though 
hey placed no confidenc n Ger 1s nts, had any inkling of a conference 
Sir Horace was it 1 belie I newspapers had found a ire’s nest 
in, Pp 


must have been so puffed up with pride at the German victori 

at his own personal success in bringing Turkey int lliance with the 
Central Powers, that he delighted boastfully to magnify to a ere 
ulous auditor the share which he 


: However, though no such general conference took place on |1 


5 at which a European war was plotted, the date is moment t 
it does mark the moment at which Berlin gave Berchtold a free 
against Serbia. Until July 5 Berchtold had not dared to take enet 
getic action against Serbia; partly because he knew that his colleague 
Tisza, the Hungarian premier, was strongly opposed 

and unprovoked attack on Serbia; and partly because hi 

feel sure of German support. Germany had hitherto bee 

reserved and moderating attitude in regard to Austrian adventure 
in the Balkans Even before the Serajevo rime Bercht | 
tried in vain “to open Tschirschky’s eves to the danger that Au 
was in’’.** Two davs after Serajevo, when even serious pe 
Vienna “ were expressing frequently the hope that Austria had now 
the excuse for coming to a final reckoning with the S 
Tschirschky still 

used every opportunity to wart Imly but verv energetic 

nestly against vo hasty steps. He pointed ve els¢ t 
Austria must be clear as to exactly what she wanted, and ret 


she did not stand alone in the world, that she 
and the European situation, and especially the attitude which I 
Rumania would take in regard to Serbi 

Up to July 5, Tschirschky accurately represented the moderating 


views of the Berlin Foreign Office, for on July 4 Sz6gveny tel 


Tisza’s r Francis Jose Tuly 
1 Bethmann, Bet? nge) ] 
letter to Lichnowsky, July 18 f 
52 Hoyos at Vienna to Pallavicini at Constantinoy ] 


wird ein langes Memorandum fir Ber 


soll, und der Minister (Graf Berchtold) t sein Mégliches < rschky 


zu Offnen. 
I'schirschky to Bethmann, June 3 } 1 y 


cant of Emperor William's eagerness to have Austr ckly 


against Serbia are his marginal cor nts on this despatcl He : 

the passages pl iced n qu t iti ns il ‘ 
never’, and peside the second n cond nat n f Tschirschky 

tude of moderation: “ Wh thor 1 y ! 
none of his business, for it is purely Austria’s affair t nsider w 

this matter, for it wili be said afterwards, if things wrong, that Germany w 
not willing!! Tschirschky w lease as ' Matters 

cleared up with the Serbs, and th That's all self nt at s 


daylight 
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erchtold, “ Zimmermann recommends the greatest pre 
ion and advises that no humiliating demands be made upon 
Serbia.”** But after July 5 his attitude changed.** Henceforth 
Tschirschky appears to have urged Berchtold to the speedy and 
energetic action against Serbia desired by Emperor William.’ 
This was in accord with the tenor of telegrams from Szogyény, who 
reflected prevailing German militarist opinion as well as the views 
of the Berlin Foreign Office.®’ 

Berchtold, now con- 


Accordingly, on Tuesday morning, July 7, 


fident of German support, called a ministerial council at Vienna at 
which the leading ministers and the chiefs of the army and navy 


were present. He raised 


the question whether the time had not come to make Serbia harmles 
once for all through the use of force. Such a decisive blow could no 
be struck without diplomatic preparations. So he had got in touch with 
the German government. The discussions in Berlin had led to a very 


satisfactory result. Emperor William, as well as Bethmann-Hollweg, 


had given emphatic assurance of unconditional support in case of a war- 
like complication with Serbia. Italy and Rumania must still be reckoned 
witl And here he was in accord with the Berlin Cabinet that it was 
better to act first without consulting them, and then await any possible 


demands tor com 


vensation.*> It was possible that a passage of arms 


with Serbia might result in a war with Russia. But Russia was at pres- 


ent following 


policy that, looking to the future, was aiming at a com- 
bination of the Balkan states, including Rumania, for the purpose of 


ising them a he Monarchy when the time seemed opportune. He 


72 


was of the opinion that Austria must take into account the fact that her 
situation in the face of such a policy was bound to become increasingly 
worse, especially as passive toleration would be interpreted by her South 
Slavs and Rumanians as a sign of weakness, and would lend force 


drawing power of the two border states. 
4 r T - 
H wsky asserts, a reprimand fro1 Kaiset 
s leratir No such req ind, however, appears in any of tl 
nts, | his y easily explained by the fact that the Kautsky doc 
s only pretend to reproduce the messages which passed through the Berlin 
Foreign Office, together with a few others, such as the letters between the crowned 
Is, and Tschirschky may have received his reprimand direct from the Kaiser 
here are indications that Tschirschky was in direct communication with the 
Kaiser during July, 1. He was one of the Kaiser's personal favorites and had 
nied rthern cruises 
ved I I., nos 44; Kauts Docs., nos. 35, 49, 41, 49, 94 


8 If this was really Bethmann’s view at first (cf. Red Book, vol. I., no. 7 
ncellor soon changed his mind. For on July 15 (Kautsky Docs., no. 46 
agow tried to persuade Berchtold to come to a timely understanding beforehand 
y offering such “a fat morsel” as the Trentino. This was the first 
f a whole series of telegrams which advised Vienna to satisfy Italy and saf« 
} 


ird the integrity of the Triple Alliance idvice which Berchtold obstinately 
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All agreed with Berchtold except Tis 


countenance the surprise attack on Serbia wit! 


lomatic action, which Berchtold contemplated and whicl 


unfortunately talked of at Berlin; it would n 
on European public opinion, and involve the pt 
the Balkan states except Bulgaria, which was so we 
afford little assistance. He favored formulating den 


and only presenting an ultimatum in case Set 


them. These demands must be hard, but not impossil 


ment. If Serbia accepted them, it would be a strikin 


success and increase Austrian prestige in the Balkans 
mands were refused, he also would favor militar ( 
emphatic that such action should aim at the diminut 

the complete destruction, of Serbia, because on the on 


would never allow the latter without a life-and-deat! 


on the other, because he, as premier of Hungary, would 


able to agree to the annexation of a part of Serbia 


Monarchy. He did not believe it was necess 


once, but rather hoped that the diplomatic situ 


would improve. After a long discussion in wl 


isters expressed their views at length, and possible milit 


had been discussed, Tisza’s opinion so far prevailed 


11 
i not Ke place 


agreed that mobilization shou 


mands had been presented to Serbia and rejected 


agre 
tory, even it striking 
presented to Serl the ej f ‘ 
to a radical solution through a military attack would 
{ \s result of this council. Be rchtold de cided to oF 
present his first idea of negotiations { on 
to concentrate his attention on direct acti ¢ Si 


next day he tried to influence Tisza to adopt the view 
ministers, by writing him that Tschirscl 

from Berlin in which his imperial master had directed | 
here most emphatically that Berlin expects \ustria 1 
Serbia, and that it would not be understood in Gern 


® Minutes of the ministerial council, July 


translated in N. Y. Times Current Histor 8) 
['schirschky’s report in Kautsky D 


60 Kautsky Docs nos » 21. 22 


| did not yield 
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this given opportunity go by without striking a blow”. But Tisza 
had already set forth his more moderate views more fully in a 
memoir to Francis Joseph,** in which he suggested a number of de- 
mands which might properly be made upon Serbia, insisting at the 
same time that Austria should disavow any intentions to annex ter- 
ritory, and finally that if Serbia yielded to the demands, Austria 
must accept this solution bona fide. On Thursday, July 9, Berchtold 
had an audience with Francis Joseph at Ischl and reported the views 
of the majority of the council and of Tisza.** 

During the first two weeks after the murder of Franz Ferdinand, 
all action proposed against Serbia, both in Berlin and in Vienna, was 
based on the supposition expressed in Francis Joseph's letter to the 


Kaiser “that the crime was the result of a well-organized plot the 


threads of which reach to Belgrade”. To get the proof of this, if 
possible, Wiesner had been sent by Berchtold to Serajevo to investi- 
gate on the spot. He reported on July 13: “ There is nothing to 


prove or even to cause suspicion of Serbian government’s cognizance 


1 
of steps leading 


to crime or of its preparing it or of its supplying the 
weapons. On the contrary, there are indications that this is to be 


* Thus, on July 13, Berchtold 


regarded as out of the question 
knew there were no grounds for charging the Serbian government 
with complicity, and that the supposition on which he had been pro- 
ceeding was false Therefore, he deliberately suppressed all knowl- 
edge of the Wiesner report, both from Tisza and from his own em- 
peror, and from the German government. He proceeded instead to 
the formulation of demands which were to be so framed that Serbia 
could not possibly accept them. This also explains why Austria did 
not give the powers any opportunity to examine the dossier of charges 
cobbled together against Serbia in Vienna, until after Europe had 
been faced with the fait accompli of war between Austria and Ser- 
bia. It was this refusal to present the evidence against Serbia sea- 


sonably which, with justice, greatly embittered and roused the Rus- 


sian foreign minister Sazonov.” It explains why Berchtold, as we 

July 8, Red Book, vol. I., no. 10. The Kautsky documents do not contain 

y such telegrar Perhaps it was another of the telegrams sent direct from 

Kaiser to Tschirschky and not from the Berlin Foreign Office. The objection 

ght be raised that Berchtold speaks of a telegram “ from Berlin”, whereas the 
Kaiser was not at Berlin, but on his northern trip. However, “ from Berlin 


here may mean no more than “ from the German authorities’, or “via Berlin 


Red Boo I., no. 12 
Kautsky Docs., t 2 
64 Red I n - Goricar, p. 296 
ed B I nos ) Ill n¢ Kautsky Docs nos 2 


| 
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shall see, was determined to prevent any interference or invest 
by the powers looking toward a peaceful settlement of the dispute 
He knew that his charges would not bear the light It explains wl 
all Sir Edward Grey’s proposals were deceitfully blocked at Vienna 
until “ overtaken by events” and so rendered useles 

Concealing the Wiesner report, Berchtold called a second 
terial council the next day, July 14, at which an agreemx 
reached on the main points to be demanded. Tisza was persuack 
to give up his opposition to the short time-limit of forty-eight hour 
on condition that before the ultimatum was presented, a full mini 
terial council should adopt the formal resolution that “ Austria, asid 
from slight regulations of boundary, seeks no acquisition of terri 
tory as a result of the war with Serbia”. Itw uso decided 
the ultimatum should not be presented until it was cert 
Poincaré had left Russia; for otherwise it was feared that it mig] 
be regarded in Petrograd as an affront Then Russia, und 
influence of the “champagne mood” of the Franco-Russian toasts 
and the chauvinism of Poincaré, Izvolski, and the Grand-duke 
Nicholas, would be more likely to intervene with military acti 
After the date had been changed several times, it was finally decide 
that if the note were not presented until after five P.M. Thur 
July 23, the news could not reach Petrograd until after Poincare 
was safely out of touch with the Russian aut 
council Berchtold informed Tschirschky that the exact text « 
ultimatum had not been fixed. But he promised that as soon as tl 
precise wording had been finally adopted at a third ministerial coun 
cil on Sunday, July 19, he (Tschirschky) would be shown a copy in 
great confidence, even before it had been submitted to Francis Joseph 
for approval.** Berchtold, however, did not keep this promise. Thi 
precise terms of the note were fixed as planned on July 19,°° and its 
text despatched on the 20th by courier to the Austrian ambassador 
at Belgrade for presentation to the Serbian government on Thurs- 
day, the 23d.7° On the 21st, Berchtold went to Ischl, for an audi 
ence with Francis Joseph. He telegraphed to his subordinate in 

€6 Minutes of the ministerial coun July 14 é 


Kautsky Docs., nos. 49, 50 


67 For the high importance of waiting k 
“champagne mood” and Poincaré’s influence, s ‘ 
Kautsky Docs., nos. 50, 65, 69, 80, 93, 9f 8 
68 Kautsky Docs., no. 50 
69 Red Book, vol. I., no. 26; Gooss, p 
70 Red Book, vol. I., no. 27. It was sent also under the s 
Szégyény on the 2oth, as well as to the Austrian ambassadors in R Paris 


Petrograd, London, and Constantinople. J/bid 


AM, HIST. REV., VOL. XXV.—42. 


Vienna, Macchio, that His Majesty had approved the note without 


change; “inform Tschirschky that he cannot be given the note until 
tomorrow, because there are some corrections to be made in it”. 


Berchtold probably feared that even the Berlin Foreign Office would 


disapprove the extreme and intransigent tone of the note, and might 


it the last moment stretch out a restraining hand. Therefore Berlin 
must not know the text until it was too late to do anything. 

But meanwhile Berlin had been sending pressing telegrams to 
know the text of the note as soon as possible, “as it was of vital 
interest to the German government to know where the Austrian path 
was leading to”. Under this pressure from Berlin, and in igno- 
rance of Berchtold’s order to Macchio, Count Forgach, on the 
evening of July 21, handed the text of the note in strictest confidence 
to Tschirschky for transmission to Berlin. Tschirschky sent it by 
mail instead of by telegraph, either because it was so long and the 
wires were overcrowded, or because he feared that its later publica- 
tion might endanger the secrecy of the German cipher. It did not 
reach Berlin until the evening of July 22. It was then practically too 
late for Bethmann and Jagow to modify it.** That, however, they 
actually would have modified it, if they had had the opportunity, is 
not to be assumed. They were still adhering to the policy adopted 
on July 5, that the Serbian question was “ beyond the competence of 
Germany ” and was to be “ localized”. Thus it was essentially true, 
as they soon asserted to the world, that they did not know of the 
text of the note before it was sent to Serbia, and they had not shared 

in drawing it up.** 

Re 1 4 | 

Private letter of Szégyény to Berchtold, July 21, Gooss, p. 110, note 2. Cf. 

s telegram on same day: “ Unconditionally necessary to inform German govern- 

nt before other Powers at first in a strictly confidential manner.” Red Bool 

LL aa. oS 3 Cf. also telegrams of Jagow to Tschirschky urgently requesting 

luly 19) “essential points of the note”, and again( July 21) “to be precisely 

nformed beforehand not only as to the contents of the note, but also as to the 

y 1 |} r S ] cation Kautsky Docs., nos. 77, 83 

73 Kau Decs., nos 3 6. B inn, Betrachtungen, p. 138 f says 

ext was showr lagow late in the evening of July 22; Jagow had st re 

ed a copy Szégyény, to wh t had been sent on July 2 Jagow 
eclared was sharp” and reproached the Austrian ambassador for thus 
communicating it only at the eleventh hour. Jagow, Ursachen, p. 109 ff., con 

s this. As a commentary on Jagow’s veracity, however, it may be noted that 


n the day after he had read the note and pronounced it too sharp, he telegraphed 


Lichnowsky and to the German ambassador in Sweden, “ Austria’s de 


s at Belgrade are unknown to us”. Kautsky Docs., nos. 123, 126. 
74 Tschirschky, however, of course had been kept informed in a general way 
ts progress through the ministerial councils of July 7, 14, and 19. Kautsky 
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| | 


Berchtold’s further acts renderi 


noted. On July 25, upon the advic 
and without waiting to ¢ ~ | 
\ustria mobilized her army ag Ser ( 
frontier on the 28t] On July 27. Ber val 
ve soon, “ primarily in ordet cl ( 
it interventio 

Meanwhile Grey’s first proposal for med | 
Vienna by the four less directly interested pow 
France, and England) was | reject 
ground that she could not bring her ally before 
tion But when Sir Edward Grey 1 r eC 
27 that Germany should urge Vis to reft mn ry a 
and regard the Serbian answer 
negotiation, Bethmann at last wavered in his optimism about “ local 
ization’ and tried to recover control over the situation which he had 
abandoned on July 5.** He notified Berchtold t after re 
Grey's first proposal, he could not reject the se 

If we should refuss | mediatory t ( 1 be held 1 
sible by the world as the instigators of thi d mak« 
own position at home in Germany impossible, where we must app: to 
be torced into war. Our situation is all the more difficult Set 
apparently made very wide concessions. We cannot therefore r 
the role of mediator ... request Berchtold’s on on tl | 


proposal and also on Sazonov’s wish for direct negotiations with Vienna.’ 


ss, p 

76 Tschirschky to Berlin ily 27 _M 

77 Dipl. Corresp., pp. 17, 18, 38, 4 

78It is noteworthy that Bercl 1 1 
Serbia’s reply for several days H ‘ f | 
yielding ght lk Germany, as vers 
feel that Austria’s demands were suff f 
tack on Serbia were now 1 nger s 1 
urgently that tl Serbian reply be forwards ¢ 
for n which was interlarded with ar S 
had reached Berlin, tl Serbiar 
Oth ind the Ka rr? 1 por t \ y 


79 Bethmann to Tschirs Tuly M 
Gooss, p. 177 f This was ‘ 
Berchtold almost in thr 
gh he neg 


> 
48 irs. That is 1 thar he 
for Vienna: but with it ry of 
‘ remained quiet in Belgrad n such cir tar ! rdered 
mobilization!” A tsky I nos. 24 t , 
resp., 41 
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Bethmann also had the Kaiser send his first appeal to the tsar: 
‘I am exerting my utmost influence to induce the Austrians to deal 
straightly to arrive to [sic] a satisfactory understanding with you. 
I confidently hope you will help me in my efforts to smoothe over 
difficulties that may still arise. Your very sincere and devoted friend 
and cousin, Willy.’*° Whether Bethmann’s chief anxiety at this 
moment was really to avoid war, or to make sure that when war 
came, the blame for it should not seem to rest on Germany and Aus 
tria but on Russia, cannot here be discussed. At any rate Berchtold 
destroyed the possibility of reaching a peaceful solution. Instead of 
replving to Bethmann, he declared war on Serbia at noon on the 
28th. For more than two whole days Bethmann could get no 
answer from him, in spite of several urgent telegrams. Bethmann 
was really “ pressing the button” hard at Vienna, as he declared to 
Sir Edward Grey, but Berchtold was deaf.*' It was not until the 
morning of July 30 that he was finally informed by Berchtold that 
“to his sorrow”’ he could not act on Grey’s proposal, because, war 
having begun with Serbia, the proposal was “ outstripped by 
events ”’..? Meanwhile, owing to the suspicions caused by the re- 
jection of all the English and Russian proposals for a peaceful set- 
tlement and owing to the increasing rumors in every country of mili- 
tary preparations, the control was passing at Berlin and Petrograd 
from the hands of the diplomats to those of the military authorities. 
Steps, which cannot here be described, were being taken, as a result 
of Berchtold’s uncompromising attitude, which rendered a European 
war virtually inevitable. 

Thus, though we may reject many of the views maintained by 
Gooss, we may conclude that his interpretation of the responsibility 
for the war up to July 29 is much nearer the truth than Kautsky’s or 
than that set forth at Versailles by the Allied Commission of which 
Mr. Lansing was a member. On July 5 Bethmann agreed with the 
Kaiser that Austria should be given a free hand for a speedy but un- 
determined action against Serbia. Neither thought it probable that 

80 July 28, 10:45 P.M. Kautsky Docs., no. 325 
nos. 323, 361, 377, 380, 384, 385, 395; Dipl. Corresp., pp. 56-65. Cf 


to Tschirschky, July 29, 8 P.M.: After complaining 


for instance, Bethmann 
sharply of Austria's uncompromising and contradictory declarations in Petrograd, 
London, and Rome, Bethmann says he is forced to conclude that Austria has new 
intentions of partitioning Serbia contrary to her former assurances that she did 
not intend to seize Serbian territory; and that Austria is concealing her inten- 


tions from Germany for fear Germany would not support them. Kautsky Docs., 


\ 
no, 361 
S2 Kautsky Docs., nos. 388, 400, 432 
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the action would involve a European war. 1B lopting the policy 
that the Serbian question was a purely Austrian affair, “ b 
competence ” of Germany, and by promisit 
they believed with a wholly unwarranted optimism that the Aust 
Serbian conflict could be “ localized’) Berchtold, being given a free 
hand and sure of the support of his ally, then went reckles 
disregarding German advice and failing to keep the German | 
Office precisely informed “ where the Austrian path was leading 1 
He thereby created a situation in which the Central Powers beca 
so involved and in which so many steps toward mobilization were 
taken, that “ localization’? was no longer possibl When 
Bethmann made an effort to restrain Austria it wast iti Thou 
Tschirschky, holding militarist views himself and representing t] 
attitude of the Kaiser rather than of Bethmann and the German For 
eign Office, cast his influence for energetic actior inst Serl 

did not push on a hesitating Berchtold serchtold needed 
ing. He was eager to be free from German restraint 


German support; and it was precisely these thn which he y 


foolishly promised on July 5. 
~ 
\t r r 
s of the Reichs s 
Ste f er é 
5 Sé ‘ ‘ 
~ s of some f personages @ 
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that in Germany, as in most of the bel 


intries, historical productivity has been diminished by the war 


Some historians, indeed, have continued their work, but many, no 


longer having the freedom of mind necessary for dealing with sub- 
the preoccupations of the present, have turned 


subiects nearer at hand, or more related to the 
\s a result. fields of history which formerl 
1 German writers—antiquity, for example, t! 


the Renaissance—have been neglected in favor of 
ls or more immediate problems. Contemporary 


attracted special attention, with all its related ques- 


| question, that of imperialism, that of Witteleuropa. 


Naturally, these works have not always been free from Tenden 


Professor Moriz Ritter explains it thus, in his recent book, D 


Entwickelung der Geschichtswissenschaft 

In the fateful hour upon which our people have entered thei 
forces. not only the economic but even more those which e directed 
toward the ideal aims of humanity, should be joined if we wish to ris 
gall higher « ence \nd for the intellectual work which goes 
on in the field of enc t tudies must always serve as guide 


4 
1e second half of the nineteenth century the advances 


Ever since tl 
ment of national education has always been the more or less avowed 


1 of German historians But during the war, more than ever, 


roa 


historical forces have been mobilized toward political or national 
I shall not review all the books produced, many of w 

ntific character, but shall confine myself to the most impor- 
tant and significant Neither have I cared to discuss them in the 


their publication; I have thought it more convenient to 


group them according to periods and subjects treated 

[D y 5 f war in 1914 ourr ving of 
po s s S bly f n into arrears, and even now 
not purpos Seeking the bes ins of 
rr r rature, we have been so fortunate 
as I ! f ving survey whic however, books I rig nd 
history Var ar T led fr the co reten hands of Pr 
fessor Ar r ssor s ry n the Ec e Polytec Fédérale 
at Zurict His 1 s English translation, Modern Germa» nd 
her H readers of this r by r w in 
a1 XXII 


lr 3 ‘ ] 
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their attention to 
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In the field of ancient history, the f 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel? by Professor Rudolf k 
10t precisely a recent work Its first edition, which app 
1888 to 1892, bore the title G: hicht ler } r, but the ul 
has since then so thoroughly revised his work, utilizing new 
coveries, that one may say he has almost writtet 
a page, he says, has remained unchanged 

Professor Kittel’s book is a politic 
tory of civilization. “If one excludes the « 


he savs, “its history reduces itself to mere 


of the d velopm eT ] I exter ] 

must place their history it é ream of wv ( 

of Professor Kittel is not only a book of lid eru . 
book of general ideas and suggestive insight 


In the same field, Professor Bertholet has publ 


geschichte Israels. Leaving political histor t one 
applied himself solely to giving a picture of Judaic civi 
exhibits by concrete fact the famil life of the lebre 


nishing of their houses, the occupations they 
political, and intellectu 
picture of Hebrew life, which rests on a pr 

sacred books. of archaeological discoveries. and of re nt « 
tions, is extraordinarily vivid. Dr. Bertholet’s book is at o1 profit 
1,1 


apie and engaging 


K é 
Das Volk in Kanaan, Quelle ‘ ” 
Ex third ed ch revised and e1 
Alfred Ber } , 

R precnht )2 

4 Weltaeschichte I 
] E. Kohn, und E. G. Kla 
I UWescl ‘ M 


4 
| 
Naturally he gives chief prominence to that w nstitu 
greatness of Israel for the world—rel ! . { ré { 
says, “ humanity owes more to Ju than t ‘ 
He studies also what Israel owes to her Asiatic ne , 
to the Occident, apprehending Jewish history from t nt 
of universal histor “Whoever wis! 
\ history of antiquity conceived in an ent erent rit 
forms the first part of a Il elt hte* under 
‘ Ludo Moritz Hartmann with several collaborator 
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torians are less concerned with the exposition of facts than with the 
determination of great historic currents; they take more account of 
social and economic than of political life. Their work is a sort of 
panoramic view of the history of humanity taken at its decisive 
moments. Such works tend necessarily to superficiality, if they are 


not edited by specialists thoroughly masters of their subjects. Dr. 


Hartmann has chosen his collaborators well: for prehistoric times 
ind the history of the ancient Orient, he has called upon scholars of 
the first order, Professors Hanslik, Kohn, and Klauber. For Greek 
history he could not find a historian of more competent knowledge 
than Professor Ciccotti. He himself has treated Roman history 
from the earliest times to the union of the city with Italy. Next 
Professor Kromayer has studied the history of the end of the Re- 
public, and the Empire to Diocletian. Hartmann takes up the end 


of the Empire, Roman decadence to the beginning of the Middle 


\ges, the barbarian invasions, the foundation of the Byzantine Em- 
pire and the Mussulman conquest. 

With Caesars Monarchie und das Prinszipat des Pompejus,5 Pro- 
fessor Eduard Meyer leads us again into purely political history. 
It is a book of most excellent workmanship and without doubt the 
most important German historical work published during the war. 
[ts origin was not entirely unaffected by the preoccupations of the 
moment. Professor Meyer tells us that he found it impossible at 
the end of 1914 to continue his Geschichte des Alterthums, of which 
he was beginning the sixth volume. He felt an inexorable necessity 
of occupying himself with an historical question more related, he 
says, “to the furious (tobend) struggle for its existence which 
the German nation was sustaining”. He turned his attention to 
the troubled period of Roman history which led to the fall of the 
Republic and the establishment of the Empire. Here he encountered 
a redoubtable rival, Mommsen; but this was far from checking him. 
Mommsen’s partiality is well known. He transfers to Rome the 
hatreds of a liberal of 1848, against the Roman aristocrats whom he 
confounds with the Junkers and against the plebeians whom he iden- 
tifies with the radical democrats of Germany. Professor Meyer 
brings no partizanship into the elucidation of this great political 
problem. Without anger and without hate, he has but one aim—to 
see clearly and speak the truth. His picture, if it has not the bril- 
liance of Mommsen’s, is more exact; his portraits, shaded with infi- 
nite precision, are speaking likenesses. Far from seeing in Caesar 
5 Eduard Meyer, Caesars Monarchie und das Prinzipat des Pompejus: Innere 


’ bis 44 v. Chr. (Stuttgart, Cotta, 1918 


a sort of god, a “savior of society he shows e\ ( 1 
of ambition, without scruple, who, mor l 
Pompey, more intelligent and stronger, finally triut m 


Dr. Meyer, furthermore, does not, like Mommsen, see in the struggle 


of the two men merely a struggle between two candid . but a 

contest of ideas. Pompey himself is nearer the tri 

more in accordance with the Roman t m 

which triumphs when, after the assass 

comes into power. “The principate of Augu 


only the realization of the policy of Pomy 


Such is the fundamental idea of Professo 
] . +] ] + 7 

must be read tO appreciate with What tearning, W t 
cogent arguments, the idea is sustained I know no picture ot 
Roman life during this capital crisis w eq that w : 
drawn. Rehabilitating Cicero, whom Mommsen mak 
coward, he shows him as, in spite of his failings, the most 
witness of his time. The work is writtet 

1 + ] 
scholar one discerns an artis a vrite 

Continuing the work which he u 1 ( 

mann brings out a new volume ot 
alter,® treating of the rule of the Ottos Phi rel 
for its rich documentation, the skilltul grouping of the mater | 
the clear and exact narrative. Following his natural tendency, D1 
Hartmann gives more importance to economic and soci 
poutical life. He takes Up, nevertheless, t e political p1 el 
has occupied the majority of the German | ( 
touched upon this history, the question, that 1s, whether 
in Italy was profitable to the Empire Nationalist historians, S 
von Below.’ answer the question in the negative Hartmat 
ing from the higher standpoint of civilization, finds tl ene 


tration of the rude, barbarous German mind by the fine and highly 
cultured Italian spirit could not fail to have favorable eft 

The history of Serbia, which has been written in German several 
times (Engel in 1807 and Ranke in 1829), is the subject of a new 


work appearing in the same collection Its aut 


stantine Jire¢ek, published in 1911 the first volume, which et t 
L. M. Har n, Ge el 
Die O nische Herr ft (Gotl 
7G. von Below s touched ’ es 
Vittelalters (1914), reviewed {mer 7 
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1371, the year in which the Serbs fought at the Maritza their first 


battle against the Turks. The second volume, which appeared in 
1918, treats of the history of Serbia from 1371 to 1537. In this 
work we at last possess a history of Serbia written from the sources 
and according to good methods of historical criticism. The author 


was a Slavist of note who resided for a long time in Balkan coun- 


tries and knew thoroughly the peoples who inhabit them. Drawing 
inspiration from Ranke, he has wished simply “to recount things as 
they really were”. His sober narrative is at once a political his- 
tory of the Serbs and a history of their civilization, for a large place 


is given to the social, economic, religious, intellectual, literary, and 
artistic life of the people This history leaves but one regret that 
Professor Jirecek died before finishing it. We must hope that 
lent of this learned professor of the University of Vienna 
continue the work of his teacher, inspired by the same spirit 

In the same collection Dr. E. Zivier, resuming after a rather long 
interruption the History of Poland begun by Richard Roepell in 


1840 and continued since 1888 by Jacob Caro, gives us a first volume 


of a Neuere Geschichte Polens,® relating the history of Poland under 
the last two Jagiellos. After having experienced under the first 
Jagiello a period of prosperity before unknown, Poland, which | 


1 


become one of the great states of Europe, loses her power little bi 
little, from the beginning of the sixteenth century. Her frontiers 
threatened, a prey to internal dissensions and religious quarrels, sh« 
loses the ascendancy which she had acquired. Such is the subject 


matter of Dr. Zivier’s narrative, which would have been improved 


by some condensation. Eight hundred pages devoted to the history of 
sixty-six years is a little excessive. The author does not sufficiently 
distinguish between essential facts and lesser ones. He seems to 
have been overwhelmed by the documents he has discovered in the 
archives. He has made the mistake of giving all; a selection would 
have been better. His work is none the less important, for it makes 
known a period of Polish history little explored by scholars. The 
best part is that which treats of the Reformation in Poland. 

The field of Professor Friedrich von Bezold, of the Universit 
of Bonn, is, as is well known, the period of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. Humanist as well as historian, interested in literature 
and art as well as in history, he has written several essays, first pub- 
lished in the reviews, especially the Historische Zeitschrift, and these 
he has now brought together in a volume under the title dus Mittel- 


9FE. Zivier, Neuere Geschichte Polens, vol. I., Die Zwei Letzten Jagellonen 
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Otto Scheel, \artin Luther.* It is not a complete history of the 
reformer; up to the present time, at least, the learned professor of 
the University of Tubingen has recounted the life of Luther only to 


is leaving the monastery and breaking with the Church. How 


many obscurities this period, disfigured by legend, still presents, is 
well known Dr. Scheel does not claim to have solved all the prob- 


] 1 } 


lems, but at least he disposes of many calumnies diffused by Catholic 
historians. His work, at once critical and narrative, exhibits for 
the first time in a scientific manner the history of Luther's child- 
od and youth, of his studies and his novitiate, of his sojourn in 
1e monastery and his journey to Rome. Utilizing the researches ot 
the Catholic historians—Janssen, Denifle, Grisar—too much neglected 


) Protestant writers, Professor Scheel studies the rek 


Luther’s faith with the Catholicism of the end of the Middle 
\ strong desire to be impartial animates the work. We shall be 
ghted to see the continuation which the historian promises. 

On the occasion of the Zwingli celebration in 1919 the German 


4 


turches published several works, one of w 
least, deserves to be mentioned, a folio volume, Ulrich Zwin 
put forth by the canton and city of Zurich, with the co-operation of 


the university, the archives, the central library, and several learned 


societies, and richly illustrated; but it has already been reviewed in 
this journal. \ttention has also been called in these pages to the 
ble and original work lately published by another Swiss historian, 
Professor Eduard Fueter, on general European politics at the be- 
ginning of the modern period. 
From the sixteenth century we are obliged to skip abruptly to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. For, except for the volumes 


of Eugen Guglia on aria Theresia (1917), which have been spoken 
of in these pages,’* no important work has appeared on the seven- 
or eighteenth century. On the Napoleonic epoch Therese 
Ebbinghaus produces a rather interesting contribution in her study 
.ap leon, Enaqland, und die Presse, 1800 -1803."* Up to the present, 


istorians who have paid any attention to the press under Napoleon 
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have seen especially the negative side, the cet rshiy \l ( 
Ebbinghaus studies the positive side, setting forth the u 


Napoleon knew how to make of the press, often 
interest of his policy. The press so inspire 
] 


between the signi 


part during the vears 
peace of Amiens. Her work, based upon docun 


and on the reading of all tl 


e newspapers of the pet =i 
conclusion: “ When one considers the French 
crisis, one comes to agree with those wl Set 
aggressor but the attacked my 

\nother work on the Napoleon 
der Befreiungskri: has already been revi 

Other anniversaries have been the oc: 
cations. Thus, the annexation of the Rhine pr ce 
has given rise to no less than three works: 
1915; Preussen und Rheinland von 1815 Stadt 
an Jahrhundert unter Preussische r) 
published under the direction of Joseph Hanset 
number of collaborators, Rhenish historians, « f whom 
treated a particular subject—politics, administration, economik 
schools, religion, art, and literature The second rl 
by Dr. Hansen himself, is of a more popular cl 
prove that “union with Prussia has been for the greater mater 
intellectual, and moral good of the country”. Su 
tention of the city of Cologne in the large work whi 
lished. At the beginning of the Prussian domn 
the city might have lost its importance, since the suprem 
of the Rhenish province had been removed to Coblenz, since D 
dorf had become the seat ot tl 1 
old university had been transferred to Bom But from 184 
under the spur of the economic development « 
tion of primacy returned to the former Hanse town of the idle 
Ages; its commerce and its industry 


cities of Germany. Here also was found the centre ot the 


20 Die Rheinpr 815 Hunde 
thein (2 vols jJonn, Marcus und W 7 
1815 bis 1915: Hundert Jahre Politischen Leb ’ nn, Marcus und 
Weber, 1918 Die Stadt ¢ nim Ersten J , rt % , her Herr- 
schaft, 1815-1915, herausgegeben von der St 
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liberalism of 1848, of which Hansemann, Camphausen, and Meris- 


Memories of the revolution of 1848 revived by the German revo- 


lution of 1918 have been evoked by Professor Veit Valentin in a 


voiume on rst L/CUTSCHE Phat con- 
eress, too mut neglected up to the present by the historians » SAVS 


Professor Valentin, nevertheless deserves study, for it laid the foun- 
dation of all German constitutional life. Discredited by Prussian 
] + +1 ] 
1 : s, it was none the less “rich in intelligence ”, 
owed ed by the liberal ideas of France, of England, and of 
\meric uthor presents the work of the assembly and draws 
the portraits of its best-known members. His book rests upon a 
profound knowledge of the subject, and is one of the good historical 


works of recent years. 
\ question much discussed at that time was that of MJitteleuropa, 
in the sense in which Friedrich Naumann used the term—a great 
political empire in the centre of Europe—but in the sense of a con- 
federation of peoples based on the principle of free trade. One of 
the protagonists of that idea was Baron Bruck, minister of t 
\ustro-Hungarian Empire, of whom the Austrian historian Richard 
Charmatz has just recounted the life and achievements, using im- 
portant documents found in the Austrian archives.** Rising from 
very modest circumstances, this Rhenish Prussian who entered the 
service of Austria mounted to the highest positions of state. He 
founded the Austrian Lloyd and promoted all the economic reforms 
which contributed to the prosperity of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. Seeing the greatness of a 
country only in its peaceful industry, he disapproved of the war of 
1859, yet fell a victim to it, for, being at that time head of the em- 
pire’s administration, he was held responsible for the defeat; the 
emperor demanded his resignation, and von Bruck in despair took 
his own life. Dr. Charmatz rehabilitates this worthy man, a con- 
vinced philanthropist and advocate of free trade. 

German political life since 1859 has been the subject of several 
works. Dr. Hermann Wendorf has studied the origin of the Cath- 


olic party of the Centre,”* seeking to relieve that party of the reproach 


21 Veit Valentin, Die Erste Deutsche Nationalversammlung: eine Geschicht- 
he Studie r die Frankfurter Paulskirche (Munich and Berlin, R. Olden- 
2R r Vinister Freiherr von Bruck, der Vorkimpfer Mitteleuropas 
sein Lebensgang und seine Denkschriften (Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1916 
s reussischen Abgeordnete? 
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e party, and trom this point of view the last volume « corre 
1 - ] 
spondence, which appeared in two parts in 191 nd 192 ! 
important historic document In 1866, as is well known, th 
torian was a professor in thi hiversity 1 
As soon as war was declared he took refuc: ' wher 
became the director of the Preu L/i) , ine war ¢ 
Bismarck would have liked to him 
lreitschke, wishing to preserve his independence, refus 


fessor at Kiel, then at Heidelberg, then at Berlin, he was al 
deputy to the Reichstag, where at first he defended the Nati 

Liberal policies; then, turning away from his former friends, he 
enrolled himself in the Conservative ranks His corres} lence 
gives us interesting 


¢ information on the political life of the time 


He at first welcomed the accession of William II., but when the 
voung sovereign broke with Bismarck, he became an ener of the 


‘new course”. He expected no good to come of “this fever 


ardor” and often uttered prophetic warnings In 1895 he 

one of his letters: “ For the immediate future, I can on pe for 

peace, Tor, since every Wal IS poutical, i do! SCC 


ernment could ever be victorious (-sollt egen).’ 


older he grew the more pessimistic Treitschke becar 
dened by the thought that his days were numbered and that vet 
had “so many more things to say to the Germ 
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The history of the formation of the German Empire, which 
Treitschke had intended to write “in a short volume”, to crown his 
Deutsche Geschichte im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert, has been re- 
counted concisely by Erich Brandenburg in his work, Die Reichs- 
griindung,** written before the war but not published until 1916. 
Erich Brandenburg is not a philosophical historian ; he contents him 
self with telling the facts, and his narrative is always sober, I should 
even say a little too bald. There are no portraits nor pictures, no 
reflections that reveal imagination ; his book is a dry exposition of a 
situation logically unfolding. Thus the best portions of this his- 
tory are not those which demand psychological insight, but those in 
which political questions are discussed, for example the relat 
between Bismarck and Napoleon III., the origins of the war of 1865, 


the candidacy of the Hohenzollern prince for the throne of Spain. 


On the other hand, Brandenburg has failed completely in his exp: 
sition of the sentiments of the liberals of 1848. What a cold pic- 
ture he has given us! One regrets while reading it that Treitschke 


was not able to write the sixth volume of his Deutsche Geschichte 


chile, 
in which he intended to tell the story of that revolution. What 
color and life he would have given it! 

Erich Marcks, who has just written a new biography of Bis- 
marck,** is a better psychologist than Erich Brandenburg. It is a 
brief study which he felt compelled to write before continuing the 
larger work which he had begun on the same subject, the first vol- 
ume of which appeared in 1909. He states his aim in these words: 
“T have desired to acquaint Germans now struggling for their exist- 
ence with the deeds of a great German whose heroic figure embodies 
strength and confidence, courage and faith.” He says too that the 
work was written “almost without books”, and very rapidly. This 
circumstance, which to any one else would have been a disadvantage, 
has on the contrary helped Professor Marcks. Such a master of 
his subject is he, that he can treat it with the greatest facility. I should 
even say that, unembarrassed by the weight of too much erudition 
and dealing directly with essentials, he has written a masterpiece. 
At all events I do not hesitate to say that, to my mind, Otto von 
Bismarck is his best work. 

With Bismarck we come to the great political problems of our 
own time, which have been abundantly dealt with during the war: 


27 E. Brandenburg, Die Reichsgriindung (2 vols., Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer, 
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the problem of nationality, the problem of 
problem, the problem of imperialis1 
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sympathy for the Italian pe 
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Feeling of the same sort inspires 


the war directed the Polish press bureau 


versed in his country’s history, he undert 


independence was recognized by the Central P t 
the German-speaking public the history of the aspit 


people toward liberty and national independence. A 
under the influence of present realities, his well 

is a work of serious value, which sets fort 

whole of the Polish problem as it stood during the nineteet 


the beginning of the twentieth century 


der Ukraine (1916), the other by Adolf Hasencle 
Acqgyptens im Neunsehnten Jahrhundert (1917 
have been reviewed in this journal,®? I shall content 1 elf w 
mentioning them 

Neither shall I speak of the famous book of Fri 
Mitteleuropa (1916), which is not at all the w 


but as the ideas there expressed have been the subj 


by crue historians, I sha 


fessor Hermann Oncken, Das Alte und das Neue Mittelew 


291. M. Hartmann, Hundert Jahre I é , 


des Modernen Italiens, 1815 bis 1915 (Munict  M 
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hich deserves some attention. A realist of Bismarck’s school, 
Oncken criticizes with penetration Naumann’s “ work of political 
mysticism”, declaring his programme to be one of “ impracticable 
and undesirable centralization”. Oncken believes that the time of 


great centralized empires is ended and that we are advancing rather 


to the idea of the federation of states. “ One thing is certain”, he 
says, “tl h they 


at things will never go back to the condition in whic 


were before the war. He remarks also that the Prussian state 


lacked flexibility in its treatment of alien populations incorporated 


into the empire, or attached to it—Poles, Alsatians, Danes. “ Force 


is good”, he says, “in its place; but justice must not be forgotten.” 
It is-interesting also to find Oncken undertaking the defense of 
small nationalities and recognizing that the Pan-Germanists “ did an 
‘able wrong to Germany by flaunting the spectre of world- 

On the colonial problem the work of Professor Veit Valentin, 
Kolonialgeschichte der Neuzeit,** may be cited, a good résumé of 
all the colonial enterprises of modern peoples, written for the pur- 
pose of orienting his compatriots with respect to “a subject too 
much neglected in Germany”. The work is a comparative study of 
what each nation has done in the field of colonization; Professor 
Valentin seeks to show that the German nation has something to 


earn from each, especially from the English, whose experience 


seems to him decisive. 

It is England again which Professor Felix Salomon proposes as 
an example to his people in his book, Der Britische Imperialismus.* 
\fter showing that the word imperialism, first coming into use after 
1878 to designate a movement toward outward expansion, is closely 
connected with colonial policy, he gives the history of the most im- 
portant of such movements—British imperialism. H 


e Says that, 
though writing in the midst of the war, he was able “to stifle. his 
patriotic feeling and speak of the subject without anger’. “I have 
no wish”, he adds, “ but to further the political culture of the Ger- 
man people.” His discussion is in fact objective, and is besides well 
done. “I have wished”, he says, “to write a book which shall be 
read rather than studied.” 


There is no chapter of English colonial history in respect to 


Valentin, Kolonialgeschichte der Neuseit: ein Abriss (Tubingen, J. C. 
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eared later is the Historische Aufsadtze of Professor Heinric 
Friedjung,*? dealing especially with Austrian history. These essays, 
for the most part written before the war, have not been influenced 
by events. In his preface however, dated March, 1919, the author 
discusses the question of the future of the Hapsburg monarchy. 
\ state is not incapable of living because it has been vanquished.” 
[le believes in the possibility of resurrection, not of the former 
monarchy, but of a Danubian Confederation, 
bound together by economic interests. He indicates also the tasks 
iwaiting the Austrian historians of to-morrow (preface, p. xv 
Professor Friedrich Meinecke also has a volume of collected 


essays written in recent years on Prussia and Germany in the nine 


teenth and twentieth centuries.** It contains studies of the period 
of the Wars of Liberation, of the reign of Frederick William I\. 
nd the rise of Bismarck, of several German historians, among ot! 


ers Ranke, Treitschke, and Dove, and considerations of several 


questions relative to 


und die Deutsche Freiheit). Meinecke, who is a moderate spirit, 


e war (Kultur, Machtpolitik, Militarismus 


more akin to Ranke than to Treitschke,** recognizes that in 
national movement, prepared by the patriots of 1813, strengthened 
the liberals of 1848, and realized in the Prussian state with the 
co-operation of cultivated Germans, errors were committed. Even 
before the defeat of 1917, he wrote in his preface: “ After the war 
we shall have to submit all the steps of that movement to the tribunal 
of the national conscience (eine nationale Selbstpriifung).” 
This self-examination Professor Meinecke undertakes in a little 
book written after the war and entitled Nach der Revolution.® The 
chapters are as follows: the Eve of the Revolution, the Causes of the 
German Revolution, the National Idea in Old and New Germany, 
Parallels of our Situation from World History, a Conversation in 
the Autumn of 1919. With “ the historical love forall that is alive” 
Professor Meinecke does not give himself up to sterile regrets; he 


examines calmly what is past. The essential thing, to him, is “to 


derive the lesson from events”. “ A misfortune understood ’”’, he 
says, “ will restore to us clearness of aim and firmness of action.” 


He recognizes the errors of the past, “aggressive and brutal nation- 


43 F. Meinecke, Preussen und Deutschland im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert: His- 


torische und Politische Aufsitze (Munich and Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, 1918). See 
above, p. 266 

44See his eulogy of Ranke, tbid., p. 113. 

45 Nach der Revolution: Geschichtliche Betrachtungen iiber unsere Tage 


(Munich and Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, 1920 
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alism”, “the intoxicatior 


1 of powe 
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some historians of the Renaissance and of the seventeenth century, 
then Montesquieu, Voltaire, Adam Smith, Gibbon, Niebuhr, Ranke, 
hurckhardt, and Lamprecht. The idea which inspired Dr. Ritter’s 
work is easily seen from these names. He gives the preference to 
synthetic historians rather than to narrators. That being the case, 
one asks why his gallery does not contain Guizot, Tocqueville, and 
Fustel de Coulanges. We cannot think that Dr. Ritter is prejudiced 
against French historical science of the nineteenth century, although 
he makes the statement that if in the preceding centuries Italy, Eng- 
land, and France held the primacy in history, that primacy to-day 
belongs to Germany. This is not the opinion of Professor F. M. 
Fling, who said in 1905 at a meeting of the American Historical 
Association: “ The French have displaced the Germans in the his- 
torical world and now hold the primacy.’’** 
Such was also the opinion of Jacob Burckhardt, who, although 


listorical education to Germany, recognized as masters 


the great French and English historians, especially Gibbon. In 
history ”, he was wont to say, “ only essentials should be emphasized, 
and the essential ¢an often be said in a few pages.” He proved it 
himself, by his historical works, which are all short and rich in sub- 
stance. He proved it especially by his essays and lectures, the 
most remarkable of which were collected on the occasion of his cen- 
tenary in 1918.4° The most diverse subjects are there treated: the 
Country of the Phaeacians in Homer, the Services rendered to Sci- 
ence by the Greeks, the Culinary Art of the Greeks, Pythagoras, 
Dion Chrysostom, Rome under Gregory the Great, Byzantium in the 
Tenth Century, Demetrius, Rembrandt, Dutch Genre Painting, Van 
Dyck, the Letters of Madame de Sévigné, Napoleon according to the 
most Recent Sources, etc. Each of these essays is a marvellous piece 
of history, admirably concise as only Jacob Burckhardt could make 
it, with his sound erudition, his sagacity, and his great historical in- 
ht. I may add that on the occasion of this anniversary two pro- 
fessors of the University of Basel, Karl Joel and Emil Durr, pub- 
lished two studies of their teacher, the first Jacob Burckhardt als 
Geschichtsphilosoph,® in which the attempt is made to reveal the 
suiding thoughts of his work, the second Freiheit und Macht bet 


Jacob Burckhardt, in which we are shown how foreign to the mind 


| 
| 
| 
48.4 Hist. Rev.. XI. 
49 Jaco} ; rdts Vortrage, 1844-1887, im Auftrage der Historischen und 
Ant rischen G Ischaft zu Basel herausgegeben von Emil Dirr (Basel, Bruno 
Welbir nd Lichtenhahn 
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by Otto Vineuse, and Neuere Geschichte der Fy 

Hamburg, by Adolf Wohlwill.°> These two monographs are writtet 
by local scholars who have d 
history of their native districts, and their work is complet: 
documented. Herr Vineuse traverses the history of tl lucl 
-Mecklenburg from the earliest times to the revolution of 1918 iF 
work is a corrective to the richly colored but 

Treitschke, Altstandisches Stillleben in Norddeutschlas 
Wohlwill’s work on Hamburg treats in detail only the hist 
revolutionary epoch and the occupation of thi 
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on since 1875 in the archives of the Hanseatic towns, of Berlir 
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picture at once complete and vivid of the great maritime city, of its 
political, social, economic, intellectual, literary, and artistic lite, dur- 
the troubled times of the revolutionary wars and the Continental 
blockade \n introduction of eighty pages sketches for us the life 
umburg up to 1789, and a final chapter summarizes the history 
he city from 1815 to the present time. 


lhe collection of manuals entitled Grundriss der Geschichts- 


CISSENS t has been enriched by a new volume, Deutsche V er- 
sungsgeschichte vom 15. Jahrhundert bis sur Gegenwart, by Fritz 


Hartung °° it is an excellent summary of the history of the 
institutions of Germany from the end of the Middle Ages to the 


foundation of the Hohenzollern empire. It supplements happily 


le same collection, for example that of Claudius 


von Schwerin, Deutsche Rechtsqgeschichte, a second edition of which, 


considerably enlarged, appeared in 1915. Finally, Heinrich Sieve- 
king has published a second edition, revised and enlarged, of his 
Grundsiige der Neueren lirtschaftsgeschichte vom 17. Jahrhundert 


s cur Gegenwart,’ which presents in its larger outlines the history 
modern economic theories: mercantilism, free trade, the develop- 
ment of capitalism, and the evolution of European socialism from 
Saint-Simon to the present day. 
\n interesting collection, begun since the war, is that of Perthes, 
ine Vdlker- und Landerkunde, which, however, does not embrace 
small countries alone, since China is included. The publisher's de- 
sign is to give an acquaintance with the countries not classed among 
he t world-powers and therefore less known. Up to the present 
time seven monographs have appeared: Jreland, by Julius Pokorny, 
Rumania, by Baron Otto von Dungern, Sweden, by Dr. Fritz Arn- 
heim, Poland, by Dr. E. Zivier, Turkey, by Dr. Achmed Emin, Bul- 
aria, by Dr. G. F. Kunzer, and China, by Dr. Eduard Erkes.** 
These studies are at once geographical, historical, political, social, 


and economic For each of them the house of Perthes has called 


upon a specialist, living in the country if possible and thoroughly 
acquainted with it. 

This rapid sketch will be sufficient, I think, to give an idea of 
German historical activity during the war and in the year which has 
followed it. As I said at the beginning of this article, historical 
productivity in Germany has been retarded by the world-cataclysm ; 
it is none the less important. In intellectual fields Germany remains 


still a great productive count1 \ y equiy 5 t r 
universities, Modeis Of Organilz l Wor! 
~ 7 e 7 
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to swell the pride of a people or to sus gant pret 
to power and dominance in the world rtrophy of 1 
feeling, this madness of the “ will to power” have worked only t 
much harm to German historical science It is time for it to] ( 


free from them and to return to the pure, idealistic traditions whicl 
formerly gave it its strength and its greatness yy such cours« 


will be assured of power to create work of permane! vorth, the 
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for example, when he says that in his country it must work t rd 
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Owe of the political traits of the Spanish is a distinct centrifugal 
tendency. Havelock Ellis mentions it as a “ clannish preference for 
social groups”, and Peninsular history illustrates the principle 
From Spain it passed over the sea to Mexico. Before her separa- 
tion from the mother-country the provinces, each ruled by its inten- 
dant, knew little about one another, and cared even less. 


} ] 


after the transient empire of Iturbide vanished (1823) and before a 


republican system was established, they began to claim full individ- 


ual sovereignty, and the nation soon found itself on the point of 
breaking up. In later years secessionist plans continued to be 
entertained: and even during the war between Mexico and this 
country, not only did Yucatan hold aloof and many in Vera Cruz 
and neighboring states plot for withdrawal, but the formidable 
“ Coalition of Lagos’, embracing nearly all the centre of the repub- 
lic, became almost a national organization.’ 

lor a number of reasons this tendency was peculiarly strong at 
the north. Remoteness from the capital, greatly emphasized by the 
wretched means of communication, had a marked influence. The 
political divisions of that region formed a natural group, and had 
interests more or less common but not the same as those of the cen- 
tral group, in which the city of Mexico lay; and Santa Anna, long 
the dominant factor in the nation’s affairs, promoted the latter at 
the expense of the former. In March, 1845, the minister of war 
admitted publicly that the northern departments had been “ aban- 
doned and more than abandoned” by the general government 
Business enterprises had to suffer much from official caprice, tyranny, 


corruption, and exactions. In California, aside from gross neglect, 


national troops, instead of protecting the hard-pressed settlements 
against the savages, harassed the citizens with insults and outrages. 


~ 


1 The words “ State Dept.”, “ War Dept.”, “ Navy Dept.” refer to the archives 
f [ 1 St s State, War, and Navy Departments; “ F.O.” to the archives 
of the British Foreign Office preserved at the Public Record Office, London; tl 
abbreviations “ Relaciones arch.”, “ Gobernacion arch.”, and “Guerra arch.” 
cate respectively tl irchives of the Secretaria de Relaciones, the Secretaria d 
Gobernacién, and the Secretaria de Guerra, in the city of Mexico 

2 Havelock Ellis, The Soul of Spain (1908), p. 51; J. H. Smith, The Wa» 

Mexico (1919), I. 36, II. 87, 204; Marcy to Scott, April 30, 1847, War Dept 
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New Mexico received a littl 
é his note for $3000 had to pay eig ed 
she experienced similar abuse iF he 1 
were levied untairly and unequally; and, as ru powet 


general government exerted was potent 


sistance, but only for ry Che « 
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flicted upon Zacatecas f: p sing the 
resentment and the prese 
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California fell theret chi ( 
universal sentiment of unqualifi 
Mexican Authority ” « ted there Indeed 
national troops in 1845, and set up a gove 
Mexico rebelled 1837; nd althoug! | 
plished nothing, embers of revolt continued to liv: 1s 
Pakenham, who then represented Great [Britain at \Mexi 


ered that Jalisco had invited four other memb 
tion to form a league with her: and he believed this cor 
would be made with secession as one of its aims Chi 

he reported that, should the civil war then raging continu 
Durango, Zacatecas, and other states of the north would 

gether as an independent nation; and the American minister pt 
dicted that nine states would unite in forming 
little later the French representative mentioned 
ment in Chihuahua. In 1836 the New Orleans publ 
letter written at Zacatecas in July, which declared tl 


Mexico appeared to favor some plan of withdrawal. Seri 


occurred in San Luis Potosi and Sonora during 1837, 
quarters the toliowing yeat tound eig 
subordinate, and the revolutionary temper showee f more 
once. In 1841 the New Orleans Courier and the Cag 
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likely to rebel; and, as time went on, sentiments of this color merely 
deepened in tone. About the first of January, 1846, an influential 


e capital, La Voz del Pueblo, confessed that many 


fluential citizens at the north, made desperate by misrule and In- 


dian ravages, were for secession, and evidently the editor did not 


It was the northeastern section of the country, however, that 
exhibited the most signal manifestations of this tendency; and in 
January, 1846, a secret agent of the Mexican government, writing 
from the capital of Tamaulipas, pronounced the idea of separation 
‘as old as it is deeply fixed among these people”. Not long after 
the fall of Iturbide, indeed, a movement aiming at independence dis- 
closed itself in Coahuila, Tamaulipas, and Nuevo Leon, and these 
provinces formed a junta or committee at Monterey to promote the 
design. In 1832 a plan existed in that quarter to unite in declaring 
at least a provisional independence. When the Mexican troops re- 
tired from Texas in 1836, their demoralization and misery led to 
unusual excesses, and they became, said the Monitor Republicano, 
“the terrible scourge”’ of the districts near the Rio Grande. Many 
officers remained at the gaming tables day and night, and the soldiers 
gave themselves up to robbery without restraint. This conduct and 
attacks upon the personal liberty of influential citizens led to a 
movement for the restoration of federalism. The loss of chiefs, 
however, and the predominance of Santa Anna, who preferred cen- 
tralism, weakened and disheartened the federalists. The hopes of 
reviving that system faded; and in 1838 the intense dissatisfaction 
became articulate in the proclamation of a North Mexican Republic. 
year this name gave place to “Republica de Rio 
Grande”. For a time success appeared to be in sight. The chief 
eader was General Antonio Canales, and early in 1840 he caused 


the new state to be formally organized.5 


4S War Ve I. 284-28 522-5 1d Innex n 
1, Vera Cruz State Dept., no May 24, 1846 
S De Zac cas sembly to national congress, July 7, 1846, Gobernacion 
( Anthony Butler, August 1, 1832, State Dept Paris, Arch. A Ftr., Cor 
. p Mex VII XVIII. 52, XXII. 16; Voz del Pue 1 New Or 

s i ine, J ry 846 
5S h, Annexation, | 7, 46-47; Taylor to adjutant gener I y | August 
846, War Dept Mesa » Taylor ndated, enclosed in Taylor's r 79 
Mor ] Parrodi, Victoria, January 9, 1846 (res.), Guerra arch.; secret agent 
] ry &4 Francisco Mejia, February 4, July 19, 1846, thid.; Monitor 
epublican June } 846; Smith, War with Mexico, II. 1; Antonio Soto, 
Linares, July 4, 1846, Guerra arch.; H. H. Bancroft, North Mexican States and 
Texas 883 8g Il. 327-332; H. Yoakum, History of Texas (1855 II. 274- 
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° tio Grande was not forgotten by these unhappy Mexicat | 
an early date smuggling and ord y mere 
carried on with the Texans ven wl 
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this lucrative tariff flourished ; and by Au 1844 
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| the New Orleans Picayune stated positively that rista, t 1] a 
cially he stood for the government, exerted 
carry some such plan into effect. Indeed Sat 
dent of Texas, entertained seriously the idea of a 
contented provinces. “This he could have \ te 


] rane nt am + +) tary 
Donelson, the American representative in Texas ( Le 


Attraction toward the United States also was felt ry 


idea persisted. One A. J. Yates, who visited Monclova in 1825 


covered that a strong feeling of admiration for our institut 

citizens was entertained by almost all the intelligent pe 

section. Not only the reports of Texans and a few Ameri 

or settlers, but the finer influence of Presbyterian missionari 
helped to give favorable impressions regarding us. No doubt respect 


1 


and admiration were qualified with strains of jealou nd fear, yet 
they were genuine sentiments; and the abiding thought of p 
obtaining substantial aid from us reinforced thet ny in tl 
northern provinces, wrote our minister, John Slidell, in Decet 
1845, admired our national character and institutions, and w 
é gladly have placed themselves under our protection Early in 184 


Delphy Carlin informed President Polk tk 
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trader more than thirty thousand miles in northern Mexico, and be- 
eved that most of the people had the true American spirit 


lhe approach of war between the two countries had a crystalliz- 


¢ effect on all the political thinking of the people. Arista was 
elieved to be at work, and others undoubtedly were. While Gen- 


eral Taylor’s army lay at Corpus Christi, Texas, in the autumn of 


1845, Mexicans furnished it supplies, and received liberal compensa- 
tion in mone nd good treatment. <A confidential agent sent by 


Taylor to Matamoros in September, 1845, reported that, should war 
be declared, Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and Nuevo Leén would probably 


pronounce for independence, and establish friendly relations with us. 


Phat same month an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes said that 
northern Mexico was looking hopefully to the United States. \ 


little later our consul at Vera Cruz expressed the opinion that, should 


begin, the people Of that section woul Cast their 


otting Mexicans believed that an outbreak of hostilities would 


f red that by drawine nat 1 troot 
favor the Jans, while others feared that by drawing national troops 
to the frontiet would impede them; and still others proposed to 
act W ut waiting tor an actu yrreach of the peace 


named José M. J. Carvajal—who had been educated in the United 
tates and was regarded as above the average of his fellow-citizens 
visited Taylor at Corpus Christi, and 
presented edentials a letter from Canales to the American gen- 


g¢ the agent, announced an intention 
‘to destroy the degenerate and immoral Army so long the scourge 
of the Nation .. . and establish a constitution based upon the just 
rights of man”, or—should this be impossible, as Canales almost 


1 it invited the United States 


nly knew it would—to secede; an 
to obtain an adjustment of our difficulties with Mexico by co- 
operating in this plan, rather than alarm all Mexicans and deluge the 


earth with blood by pursuing a violent policy.® 


Tuly ( 1) Presbyterian Boar | gn Mis 
I S Ii if 2 Slidel no Dece ri? 
State D n. Marcl g War Dept 
§ Meade G. M 2, 3% W. S. Parrott, October 4, 1845, Sta Dept. 
ger Con sess., ] Revue des Deux Mondes 
December 845, p. 1027; Consul Dimond, as in note 4; W. J. Worth to Taylor, 
Apr ¢ 846, War Dept.: Mejia, July 9. 1846 (res.), Guerra arch.; New Orleans 
cayune, August 11, 1846 [Kendall]; W. S. Henry, Campaign Sketches (1847), 


» Picayune, 1 cit.; Canales to Taylor, January 2 846, War Dept.; Car- 


conflict 
moorings and ask protection from the United States”’. Some of the 

During the first week of February, 1846, an officer of Canales 
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\t the request of General Taylor Carvajal sul ted a wi 


memorandum. I have full power from Canales, he wrote, “ to « 
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rass the Mexican Government in carrving 


arms or monev for Mexicans wishing to resist rede 
Meanwhile, probably relying on the strengt] 
Canales proceeded with his plans for a new repul ebruary 25 


or March 1, 1846, seems to have been the date 


tion of independence, and both a proclamati ( tion 
acta) were drawn up Indeed the first, at | of these d 
ments seems to have been printed But | ral 

now in command at Matamoros, learne: Cat \ ul 
Christi, and to save himself Canales, w e ruffiat ( { , 


Taylor, February 7, 184¢ Var D 
1 morand ruary ¢ M 
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L“nited States’, but the administration 1s not aut I I ci 
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] hat hie + 
ed tha his agent, 


brightened with a sort of animal cunning, alleg 
really sent to play the part of a spy, had endeavored to act and speak 
in such a way as to draw from Taylor information regarding his 
plans. We are most anxious to hear something definite from tl 

‘nited States, Carvajal notified the American general, and for the 


present must “ wear a mask’”’.}? 


[hen came the military operations of the Rio Grande campaign, 
including the battles of Palo Alto and the Resaca de la Palma, in 
which Canales had to march—but avoided fighting—under the ban- 

y 18 General Taylor's troops, practical) 
ll of them regulars, occupied Matamoros. The clash of arms then 
1. Quiet soon returned. The field was open for diplomacy ; 
and there seemed to be a fairer chance than ever to get the Republic 
of Rio Grande started, for the plotters believed they would have 


] ] + 


nothing to fear, should the Mexican army be destroved, and the bat- 


les of May 8 and 9 led them to hope for such a result. 


On the first day of June, 1846, a newspaper called Republica di 
Rio Grande y Amigo del Pueblo and printed in both Spanish and 
English, appeared at Matamoros, and exhorted the citizens of 
Tamaulipas, Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, and Chihuahua to 

preys upon vour vitals—the fitting 
deeper commiseration for 
her crest feels for the serpent 


delegates within the American 


government at once, and declare vour 


for otherwise, although the United States does not wish to make 
conquests, she will have to annex this territory in order to obtain 
defensible boundary. “ Rise then and shout fi r the Republic of Ri 
Grande!” The second issue of the paper dwelt upon the oppressive 
Mexican tariff, which multiplied the prices of manufactured articles, 
the advantage of enjoying a free market in the United States for all 


productions, and 


desirabilit 


if an escape from smugeling and 


José de Alva, ed. of Corpus Christi Gazette, to Taylor, March 11, 1846 


War Dept.; Carvajal to Taylor, March 4, 1846, ibid.; Mejia, February 4, 24, July 


9, 1846, Guerra arch.; Alva to U. S. Consul Schatzel at Matamoros, February 17 
1846 (intercepted), papers of Mariano Paredes y Arrillaga; Mejia to Garza y 
Flores, February 28, 1846, tbid According to a Mexican spy in Taylor's camp 


Carvajal visited Taylor on March 24 or 25 also, bringing letters from Arista and 
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perjury; and on June 24 the Matamoros Diana printed an unsigned 
address of the same tenor as these editorials." 

The people seemed ready to act. The militia regiments of the 
important places on or near the Rio Grande would not join th 
Mexican army. June 13 a number of alcaldes met at Aztcar, and 
with a cautious regard for appearances agr 
Tamaulipas, and Nuevo Leon should take united action for the de- 
fense of their interests without reference to the central government 
—a step justly described by Mejia as “the preliminary of revolu 
tion”. At almost the same time, with a view to revolt, the partizans 
of independence at Tampico made a movement intended to bring 
the American blockaders to their aid. Canales assumed a threaten 
ing tone. The city of Reynosa opened a correspondence with Tay- 
lor. Camargo, it was reported, issued a pronunciamiento. Letters 
from Monterey to Canales indicated the existence of a strong senti 
ment for independence there. The governor of Nuevo Leon was 
denounced as a traitor by loyal supporters of the national govern 
ment, and the governor of Tamaulipas was at least intimidated 
July 5 trouble began at Victoria, the capital of the latter state, and 
although it lasted openly but a week, it then merely subsided. Two 
days later the assembly of Zacatecas took an official step resembling 


the action of the conclave at Azucar. Unless you send adequate 
forces and come promptly in person, wrote Mejia to President 
Paredes, these departments will be lost. ‘‘ A new Star is shining out 
amid the ragged clouds of war’’—the Republic of Rio Grande, an 


nounced a correspondent of the New York Sun 


14a Republica de Rio Grande, etc., was edited by H. McLeod and blished 
by I. N. Fleeson. Amigo del Pueblo means “ Friend of the People”. A py of 
the first issue may be found with Bankhead’s no. 89, June 29, 1846, F.O. The 
editor stated that no schools were maintained, and that in cons nce of mis 
government the annual mineral production of these states had fallen from $28 
000,000, to less tl in $8 0c 000, No 2 ind I 1 Diana I v be f iT | in tl archives 
of Tampico. Diana means “ Reveille”. A later number of La Rep 
plained that Mexicans were driven to battle like felons to punish: 

15 [Poinsett] in De Bow's Review, July, 1846; Mejia, June z ‘They w 
call the new nation La Repiblica de Rio Grands July 9 (res. 846, Guerra 
arch.; Mon. Repub., June 30, 184 Martin Garza, undated, with Mejia’s July 
J. N. Seguin to Mejia, July 2, 1846, Guerra arcl Soto to M i. July 4, 1846 
ibid.; Acta of the Azucar meeting, ibid.; comandante general of Tamaulipas 
July 22, 1846, ibid.; Manuel Leal to Mejia J ily 7, 1846 Did ( naies t M 
June 16, 1846, tbid.; Matamoros Diana, June 24, 1846 (see note _ f 
Tamaulipas to Paredes, June 30, 1846, Paredes papers; Mejia to Paredes, July 2 
1846, tbid.; Parrodi, Tampico, to Paredes, June 10, 1846, thid.; Zacatecas asser 
bly, as in note 3; (Sun Southern Advocate, Huntsville A] July 17, 184 


House Ex. Doc. 60, 30 Cong., 1 sess., p. 337 
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Among our own people, so far as they knew what was taking 
place, there existed much sentiment in favor of American co- 
operation. Some were disposed on general principles to hail the 
birth of another republic—especially one that represented emancipa- 
tion from oppression; and some felt, like T. S. Jesup, the quarter- 
master-general, that it would facilitate our military operations and 
reduce our expenses to have semi-independent governments organ- 
ized successively, as our arms advanced. On the other hand it was 
pointed out that, if we intended—as we did—to let Mexican nation- 
ality survive, it was desirable for both commercial and _ political 
reasons that she should prosper, and a group of petty, quarreling 
commonwealths would be, not only hard to deal with, but poor and 
weak. Whether Polk and his cabinet maturely weighed and balanced 
such opinions cannot be stated; but at all events Taylor was in- 
structed on July 9 to encourage departments wishing to become 
neutral or independent in alliance with us, and to promise protection 
during the war, so far as giving it would not interfere with his mili- 
tary operations. In the reasonable opinion of the Mexican leaders 
this was not sufficient. They had to reflect where they would stand 
on the conclusion of peace, and they felt that our government failed 
to take them seriously enough. Consequently their ardor was 
chilled.?® 

These considerations, of course, were not made public except as 
their influence became felt, but others had an open effect on both 
leaders and people. Against the argument that annexation to the 
United States would put an end to the oppressive tariff was placed 
the axiom that government, and therefore taxes, would still be neces- 
sary. The superiority of our institutions and the prosperity of our 
citizens were admitted, but these very facts alarmed the thoughtful. 
They tell you prices would be lower, argued one official, but do not 
tell you that you would soon be unable to pay even those prices, for 
your arts and industries could not compete with theirs. In Louisiana 
and Texas the Mexicans had been so humiliated and trampled upon 
by the masterful Americans,.it was asserted, that flight had been 
their only resource. “ Make no mistake”, exclaimed a loyalist, 
“Foreigners in your own country, you would have to hide your 
shame elsewhere’. Religious antagonism and racial sentiment 

16 (Sun) as in note 15; Mrs. J. M. Storms, July 23, 1846, George Bancroft 
papers; Picayune, loc. cit.; (Jesup) Albert Gallatin, War Expenses (1848); N. Y. 
Herald, July 11, 1846; House Ex. Doc. 60, 30 Cong., 1 sess., p. 333; Bancroft to 
Conner, July 7, 1846 (confid.), Navy Dept.; De Bow’s Review, loc. cit.; Mesa to 
Taylor, undated, with Taylor's no. 79, August 26, 1846, War Dept.; N. Y. Sun, 


May 24, 1847. 


La Republica de Rio Grande 


played their parts. We suffer, urged some, but 


be saved by alien rule. Of course independence 


rule: but, demanded a high official, ‘‘ Where is our population, 


are our statesmen, what is our ]{ 


power, to maint 


independent people?” Secession would therefore 


ican protectorate, and that would be likely, not a fe) 


in absorption and extinction.” 


Nor were such the only objections. No miracl 


birth of Messiah Taylor, El Aguila del Nort 
time since, and the facts appeared to justify it 


been on the ground a long while, and no Ameri 


tween these provinces and Mexico City. Verhaps 


eV 
el 
) 
\ 
( were 


instead of loved. Perhaps the game was not to save, but to use 


as Cortez had used the Tlaxcalans, hinted La Ga roof \ 
“It is impossible ’, protested La Esperanza ot Tampico, 
sible man would at the invitation of his enemies declare hims« 
enemy of his brethren for the benefit of the former 
managers of Republica de Rio Grand: {migo del Pu f 
their transparent disguise ineffective, changed the name of 
paper to The American Flag. The worst grievance of the nor 


states had been the destruction of the federal syst 
4, 1846, a revolution aiming to restore that régime 
cessfully at the capital. This fact had a powerful 


But nothing else produced so deep an effect 


regarding American protection and rule as even 


about this time at Matamoros. In June and July, 


bers of undisciplined volunteers, enlisted for the 


army. Mostly they were not bad men, but many 


off their balance. In their minds the one duty 


Mexicans were the enemy. In too frequent insta 


en 
W 
met 

eded 

iT 
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was launche d Suc 
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war, joined 


them were 


conduct, human or divine, existed any longer except the law of 


age. They had left the civil virtues behind, and 


taught the military virtues; and they had lost in bo 


17 Diario, Mexico, July 17, September « Ral 

ber 10, 1846; Niles Re jister »epter ber 2¢ rs4¢ 
80; gov. of Nuevo Leon, proclamation, June 18, 1846, G 
Ramirez, México durante su Guerra con s Estados Unidos 

Taylor, September 3 1846, War Dept = a 
Parrodi, June 20, 1846, Guerra arch, 

18 Fl Aguila dé Norte, March 4 R4e¢ La Espera 
Gaceta de Ciudad Victoria, July 19, 1846; London mes 
visién del Norte (news), July 8, 1846, Guerra arcl Mesa 
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personal responsibility. ‘“‘ They have destroyed the property, insulted 
the women, and maltreated the men of the country ”’, said an Amer- 
ican officer, “and converted Matamoros into a theatre of drunken- 
ness and brawls”. “ They rob and steal the cattle and corn of the 
poor farmers, and in fact act more like a body of hostile Indians than 
of civilized whites”, wrote George G. Meade; and they “ inspired 
the Mexicans with a perfect horror of them ”.’® 

Of course the Mexican loyalists delighted in spreading the re- 
ports of such conduct, and based fresh arguments upon them. 
“People near Matamoros, previously inclined to favor the Amer- 
icans”’, proclaimed the comandante general of Nuevo Leon, “ have 
written these weighty words: ‘The domination of the Grand Turk 
is kinder than that of the Americans. Their motto is deceit. Their 
love is like the robber’s. Their goodness is usurpation; and their 
boasted liberty is the grossest despotism, iniquity and insolence, dis- 
guised under the most consummate hypocrisy.’” The influence of 
such facts and such arguments upon the people of all degrees was 
extremely unfortunate. The idea of annexation to the United States 
or accepting an American protectorate appeared no longer to possess 
any practical value.*° 

The longing to escape from Mexican rule, however, and the plan 
of declaring independence with American support continued to ex- 
ist; and the leaders were stimulated about the end of August, 1846, 
by news that all the authorities of the region were to be changed. 
This, when accomplished, was sure to weaken the cause, and in the 
meantime was equally sure to excite the people; and for both reasons 
immediate action seemed in order. Besides, instructions were issued 
to place Arista, Canales, and others under arrest ; and General Pedro 
de Ampudia, who took command in the northeast at this time, in- 
augurated a vigorous and harsh campaign against disloyalty. Dr. 
Hilario de Mesa, another of the leading conspirators, therefore 
visited Taylor at Camargo, and submitted a new programme. This 
contemplated a union of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, Chi- 
huahua, and San Luis Potosi as the “ Reptblica de Rio Grande”, 
or, should such a plan seem at this time too large, a declaration of 
Tamaulipas for neutrality. The outrages perpetrated at Matamoros, 


he admitted, had chilled sympathy with the Americans; his fellow- 


19 Smith, War, II. 211-213; Nat. Intelligencer, September 10, 1846; Meade, 
G. G. Meade, I. 108110, 147; House Ex. Doc. 60, 30 Cong., 1 sess., p. 336. 

20 Diario, August 8, 1846; Smith, War, IT. 211, 216. Niles’ Reg., November 
21, 1846, p. 180; comandante gen., Nuevo Leon, August 12, 1846, Guerra arch.; 


Mesa to Taylor, undated, with Taylor’s no. 79, August 26, 1846, War Dept. 
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citizens were determined to remain Mexicans; and only secret aid 
from this country was desired. A loan for the purchase of arms, 
however, and a pledge of military protection both during and after 
the war he earnestly solicited.*? 

But the general could promise neither. “I cannot but take the 
liveliest interest in any attempts of the Northern States ’’, he replied 
“to throw off the yoke of the central government which has so long 
borne heavily upon them. So long as the state of war shall subsist 
between that government and my own, I will take pleasure in extend 


ing the protection of the American Army to any such movement, and 


my instructions from the United States government warrant me in 


so doing. But I am not, at this time, authorized to give any assut 


ance that such protection would extend beyond the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace’, though some such provision would naturally b 
cluded in that instrument. After a deeper penetration into the coun- 
try, more would be possible, he intimated; but in view of the actual 
situation he advised against declaring independence before its parti 
zans felt strong enough to maintain it. His letter was faint encour 
agement, he admitted ; and he expected that nothing would be don 
Zachary Taylor was by no means a sentimentalist or enthusiast 
Shrewd common-sense was the usual basis of his thinking; and, be 
sides, he felt but the smallest confidence in Mexicans of any strips 
His manner was no doubt even cooler than the langu: 
above, and in all probability Mesa and Carvajal regarded him as 
personally an obstacle. But they knew there were other American 
officers, and, as even Ampudia realized, the yearning for independ 


ence lay deep in the hearts of the people. Taylor's attitude, there 


fore, did not entirely discourage them: In September, 1846, they 
laid the matter before General James Shields, an ardent Irish volur 

teer officer then at a camp near Matamoros. Apparently Shields 
considered it a new proposition, and took it up with zeal. Septem 


ber 18 his aide was busily copying despatches to Polk and members 
of the cabinet, which “embodied a proposal made by a number of 
distinguished and leading Mexicans” for the secession of “the three 


Oriental provinces”; and these were to be sent off at once by an 


express. But suddenly Shields received orders to join General John 

E. Wool, then at San Antonio, Texas, preparing for a march to 
21 Taylor to adjutant-general, r 7 Ss in note M r, undated 

ibid.; Taylor to Mesa, August 25 846, War Dept Mes plan, wit Tay 

79, ibid.; Smith, War, I. 234; Secretaria de ( rra to Amy 4 


Guerra arch.; Ampudia, September 9, 184¢ 
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Chihuahua. This nipped in the bud his ingenuous enterprise, as the 
aide regretfully said, and the carefully drawn despatches were laid 
aside.*8 

However, their fruitless but cordial experience with him prob- 
ably emboldened the Mexican leaders, and in November, 1846, Mesa 
appeared at Washington, bearing a letter of introduction from John 
Slidell to Buchanan, the secretary of state, and papers showing his 
character, influence, and representative standing in Tamaulipas. On 
the twenty-third he addressed a letter to Polk, stating that the north- 
ern provinces would revolt, if the United States would grant them 
protection during the war and refrain from annexing them. Bu- 
chanan drafted a reply, and in substance offered these guaranties. 
Polk, however, would not concur. “ Though I did not at this time 
contemplate such annexation, I desired to keep this an open ques- 
tion’, he recorded in his diary; and he suspected that the Secretary 
of State (wishing to satisfy the northern opposition to any enlarge- 
ment of the slave area) was trying to commit him on that issue. He 
therefore proposed to have Mesa courteously informed that, as he 
brought no credentials, no answer to his proposition would be made. 
Both the President and the Secretary of State suggested that the 
other should talk with the envoy, but neither of them felt willing to 
do so; and finally it was decided that Nicholas P. Trist, chief clerk 
of the State Department, should make verbally such a reply as Polk 
had outlined. About five weeks afterwards Buchanan expressed 
his wish to hold California and New Mexico but encourage and aid 
the other northern provinces of Mexico to establish an independent 
government, and the rest of the cabinet appeared to agree with him; 
but Polk said nothing on this point and the matter was dropped. 
Two days later Marcy informed Taylor that some hope was still en- 
tertained that northern Mexico would set up a new republic. All 
proper assistance was to be given a movement of that kind, the gen- 
eral was instructed, but no pledge to guarantee in the treaty of peace 
the existence of such a state.** 

By this time, although the old cordiality toward the Americans 
had not recovered from the chill caused by the early excesses of our 
volunteers, their later good behavior under the severe discipline of 

23 Smith, War, I. 267, 270, 504, 509; Ampudia, as in note 21; undated paper 
sent by F. de Garay, Guerra arch.; Davis, Autobiography, p. 99. 

24G. T. Curtis, Life of James Buchanan (1883), I. 601-602; Polk, Diary, 
November 28, 1846, January 2, 1847; J. T. Taylor to Winfield Scott, February 12, 
1847, Library of Congress; N. Y. Journal of Commerce, December 9, 1846; House 

Doll 


Ex. Doc. 60, 30 Cong., 1 sess., p. 391. It will be noted that Ik exhibited no 


eagerness to get hold of what many considered possible slave territory 
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Scott and other cvenerals had been recognized \t the end tf Fel 
ruary, 1847, Santa Anna made his grand stroke in the Buena Vista 
campaign and failed. Soon the authorities were indifferent 
people apathetic, if nothing worse, toward Mexi Mesa still fel 
anxious to set a movement going. In April a junta met at Cadereit 
and it was proposed that Nuevo Leon should declare itself in 
pendent for a limited time and observe the developments ; 
about the same date the ayuntamiento (city council) of Linar 
dressed the other ayuntamientos of the state with a similar 
view. But the people now felt much depressed. Th 
nessed large military operations, and had been made to realize 
insignificance and helplessness ; and incomes, both publi 
had suffered grievously from war conditions There was neither 
money nor spirit for bold and venturesome enterpris¢ 
picions regarding the intentions of the invaders were still urged 
against taking any step under American protection. So the move- 
ment evaporated.*® 

Mesa had left Washington with a due sense of Polk’s cautious 
disposition, and understood quite distanctly that he and his associates 
did not possess the confidence of the American government; but he 
found in the President’s annual message of December 7, 1847, a 
remark that “civil as well as military officers’? would be needed in 
Mexico. He therefore offered at the end of that month to serve 
the United States in the former capacity, either as president of a 
new republic or as a high official of this country. He would then be 
able, he suggested, to remove the existing prejudices 
eliminate loyalist Mexican authorities, point out what citizens « 
afford to pay military contributions, and facilitate the annexation of 
the region, should such be Polk’s wish. Fundamentally, of course, 
his professed aim was to benefit his unfortunate fellow-countrymen 
Canales, the governor of Tamaulipas, and other advocates of inde- 
pendence, overawed by Santa Anna, had for some time laid aside 
that policy, but, as he was now out of power, were bestirring them- 
selves again in the old cause, added Mesa. Nothing, however, re- 
sulted from this throw, and the war soon end 
Yet even the treaty of peace did not extinguisl 


25 Smith, War, vol. I., chs. XIX., XX.; II. 213, 2 220. Mor April 19, 28 


May 5s, 1847, Guerra arch.; El Eco, Tampico, N mber 7, 1846; Mesa to Taylor 
February 2, 1847, War Dept.; José Urrea to Mora, Apr R47, | rra arcl 
Mesa to Taylor, December 24, 1847, N. P. Trist papers, Library of Congress 

26 J. D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1\ 432; Mesa 


to Taylor and to N. P. Trist, December 24, 1847, Trist paper to Taylor 


December 30, 1847, ibid.; Picayune, August 11, 184 
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project. Tampico, the chief city of Tamaulipas, had often been 
restive or rebellious under the central government, and its commer- 
cial relations with New Orleans had created and fostered pro-Amer- 
ican sentiments there. With these feelings the inland towns 
sympathized, and the state in general had got on quite comfortably 
with the invaders. It was therefore proposed, early in 1848, to de- 
clare Tamaulipas independent, and to draw Coahuila and Nuevo 
Leon, at least, into the plan. Canales and Mesa were actively for 
the scheme, and it was to be made effective with the assistance of 
American ex-officers and ex-soldiers. Indeed, General Shields and 
Colonel L. G. De Russy of Louisiana were talked of as the chief 
military leaders. For months the project—which seems to have con- 
templated eventual annexation to the United States, yet was sup- 
ported by the alcalde, the priest, and the press—quietly simmered ; 
but in the night of September 29-30, 1848, an insurrection, supposed 
to grow out of it, expelled the Mexican troops from Tampico. 
Nothing else of importance was accomplished, but the British consul 
in that city believed that only a lack of funds caused its collapse.?’ 
In certain respects, then, the movement for independence in 
northeastern Mexico had the promise of success. The central gov- 
ernment had provided sufficient grounds for rebellion; the sentiment 
of the people favored the idea; the example of Texas was inspiring ; 
the prosperity and probable sympathy of the United States afforded 
encouragement ; and eventually the presence of our troops appeared 
to offer a large measure of assurance. But there was a lack of 
qualified and trustworthy leaders. Arista’s chief hope seems to 
have been a union with Texas, which was in fact the most sensible 
plan; when we annexed that republic, he lost heart; and after he 
failed so conspicuously in the battles of Palo Alto and the Resaca, 
he lacked confidence and prestige. Canales was only a border ruf- 
fian of unusual energy and cunning. Carvajal could merely have 
been a lieutenant; and Mesa was only a schemer. The people were 
in general quiet, uneducated, and unenterprising, far better able to 
long and plot for an improvement in their condition than to work 
and strike for it; the long series of fruitless Mexican revolutions 
had left at the bottom of almost every heart a paralyzing scepticism ; 
27 Smith, Wer, I. 102; Il. 166, 214; id., Annexation, p. 46; Secretaria de 
Relaciones to gov. of Vera Cruz, October 2, 1848 (res.), Vera Cruz state arch.; 
jefe of Tampico de Vera Cruz to gov. of Vera Cruz, August 30 (res.), October 
5, 1848, ibid.; gov. of Vera Cruz to jefe of Tampico de Vera Cruz, October 9, 
1848, ibid.; id. to jefe of Papantla, November 30, 1848, ibid.; Canales to Wool, 
January 30, 1848, War Dept.; Taylor to Jefferson Davis, February 16, 1848, in 


private hands; Consul J. W. Glass, July 8, 1848, F.O. 
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and resources of all kinds were lacking. Finally, there were natural 


prejudices against the United States; the policy of our government 


was cool and prudent; and the conduct of many Americans on the 


ground excited bitter resentment. What actually occurred answered 


perfectly to these conditions. “La Republica de Rio Grande” was 
an interesting idea but not a practical possibility.** 
Jus H. 
28 (Arista) Picayune, August 11, 1846; Smith, War 
Smith, War, I. 158; (people) Mora, April 23, 1846, Gu \ 


19, 1846, ibid.; (scepticism) Canales to Wool, as in n 


(resources) Urrea to Mora, April 2 848, Guerra arcl 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 
AN UNRECOGNIZED FATHER MARQUETTE LETTER 


Tue Latin letter printed below is from the Duke of Portland's 
manuscripts at Welbeck Abbey and was printed in translation in 
1893 by the Historical Manuscripts Commission.1. The present 
transcript has been made by the librarian at Welbeck Abbey, who 
writes: “ The document is in a perfectly clear handwriting. The 
endorsement is in another hand which is also clear.”? There is, 
therefore, no doubt about the reading of the letter, the signature, of 


which a tracing was made, being unmistakable. 
In cujuscunque manus hae literae venerint 
Salutem in Domino 
Cum misera obedientia nullus fuerim, quae rebam alios qualescunque 


ad ( 
ex Spiritualium impetu, hos barbaros quorum familiarem esse credo cum 


1 


‘hristum Salvatorem nostrum adducere, forte accedit quod, ut captus 


Europaeis consuetudinem, offenderem: Verum cum ab ipsis nihil inteli- 
gerem, gratissumum mihi fuerit, si qui sitis, quae urbis vestrae latitudo, 
et longitudo, qui sint hi barbari, me feceritis certiorem; Interim hoc a 
me accipite, ad Societatem Jesu vocavit me Dominus, vultque ut in 
Canadensi regione propter barbaros (quos sanguiné suo redemit) vitam 
peragam, unde certum est mihi, si immaculata virgo, Dei mater, mihi ad- 
fuerit in hisce locis, licet miserimis, vitae spiritum reddere, cum pro nobis 
Xtus tanta tulerit tormenta, non sane voluit ut ei quam nobis conservat 
parceremus, qua dum fruimur, Deum Oremus ut (si nunquam in terris) 


in coelo nos conjungat. 


Dat. ad Fluvium Convectionis ad  Servus in christo jesu et immacu- 


altitudinem Poli 35% lata Virgine 
ad Longitud. forte 2754 Jaconus Macput, Societ. jesu 


4th August 1675. 


[Endorsed :] 
Copy of latin letter receiv’d by Coll. Bird in Virginia in the winter 
Jesuit dated 4th August 1675 in latitude 35 degr. longitude 


1675 froma . 


275 abot 1200 mile West 2 degr. Southw** from Virginia.® 


1 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Thirteenth Report, app., pt. I1., p. 36. 


My attention was first called to this letter by my colleague, Dr. Theodore C. Pease 


2 Richard W. Goulding to B. F. Stevens and Brown, Welbeck Abbey, Febru- 
ary 15, 1920. He adds: “ Whoever may have added it [the endorsement] paid 
no attention to the word forte which appears after Longitud. in the text” 


3 The translation as published by the Historical Manuscripts Commission is 
is follows, slightly corrected: 


“Tames Macput of the Society of Jesus to ———. 1675, August 4. ‘Ad 
Fluvium Convectionis.—I who by obedience am nobody, was tr 
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In the following discussion it must be first kept in mind that w 
have here not the ori 
William Byrd. There is nothing in either the form or the charactet 
of the letter to arouse a suspicion of forgery. Had some Virginian 
desired to excite the government [ 
an energetic promotion of western discoveries, a more specific a 


count of the explorations of the rivals would have been devised 


If the above is a copy of a genuine letter, who was the writer: 
The answer seems evident, provided a reasonable allow made 
for the errors committed by the first or some er t cl 
The name Jacobus Macput is easily read Jacobus M tte 


nothing would be easier than to mistake the “‘ rque”’ for the “cpu 
and there would be no doubt of t 
date, August 4, 1675; Marquette died on May 18 of that year.‘ 


In this case, however, the transcriber’s error is intelligibk 


who has attempted to determine whether a figure in a manuscript is 
a3oras5. The correct date is undoubtedly August 4, 1673. T! 


transcriber made also a mistake in the name of the place where the 
letter was written; it should be ** Ad Fluvium Conceptionis ”’ instead 
of “Convectionis”’. In passing it may be noticed that in August, 
1673, Marquette was the only man in the world calling the Mis 
sippi River by the name “ Conception”; also significant is the refer- 
ence in the letter to the “ immaculate Virgin” 

lations give to the letter 


place that correspond to the movements of Marquette himself, ther 


If these so reasonable emen¢ 


can be little doubt about the identity of the writer In his famous 


others to Christ our Saviour, and it chanced that being seized by 
Spirit I f n witl s rbarians who I be ur 
course with Europeans As however I can eg r r I 
sh 1 be most grateful if y whoever y I 1 wl r y 

and longitude, w 1 inform me what es Ss ar y 

f y would infor who y ire, W r your 

town, and who these barbarians ar ] In eal r S 1 
me. The Lord called me to the Society of Jesus, and it is his w that I s 1 
spend my life in the Canadian territory for the sal f these barbarians w 
redeemed with his blood. Wherefore I cer Virgin 
the mother of God were present to me in these wretched lands, s “ ¢ 
wish us [since Christ bore for us so great torments] to spare the breath of life 
which she [he] preserves for us. Which whilst w njoy t us pray God that if 
we may not meet on earth we may be joined in hea l 

‘Copy. Endorsed: ‘ Copy of a Latin letter received by Colonel Bird in Vir 
ginia in the winter 1675, from a Jesuit, dated 4th August 1675, it ititude 35 
degrees, longitude 275 About 1200 miles west, tw legrees south-west [south 


wards] from Virginia.’ 


4 Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, LIX. 315, note 4¢ 
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voyage down the Mississippi with Louis Jolliet, Father Marquette 
reached latitude 33° 40’ and on July 17, 1673, started from that point 
the return journey. As did many travellers in succeeding years, 
Jollet and his companion found that the ascent of the Mississippi 
was laborious. The period was summer, when the waters were con- 
fined to the river bed and therefore made the work of propulsion 
harder. Unfortunately Marquette’s account of the voyage is sketchy 
and Jolliet’s journal, which must have contained daily entries, has 
been lost, so that their progress cannot be followed; but taking into 
consideration the current, the sinuosity of the river, and the experi- 
ence of other travellers, it is very probable that they were on August 
4 at about the thirty-fifth parallel, where the letter was written. 
This point lies a few miles south of Memphis. 

At this place on their voyage down they had visited a village of 
Indians strange to them. Marquette’s narrative of the experience 
is as follows: 

While drifting down with The current, in this condition, we perceived 
on land some savages armed with guns, who awaited us. I at once 
offered them my plumed calumet, while our frenchmen prepared for de- 
fense, but delaved firing, that The savages might be the first to discharge 
their guns. I spoke to them in huron, but they answered me by a word 
which seemed to me a declaration of war against us. However, they 
were as frightened as we were; and what we took for a signal for battle 
was an Invitation that they gave us to draw near, that they might give 
us food. We therefore landed, and entered their Cabins, where they 
offered us meat from wild cattle and bear’s grease, with white plums, 
which are very good. They have guns, hatchets, hoes, Knives, beads, 
and flasks of double glass, in which they put Their powder. They wear 
Their hair long, and tattoo their bodies after the hiroquois fashion 
The women wear head-dresses and garments like those of the huron 
women. They assured us that we were no more than ten days’ journey 
from The sea; that they bought cloth and all other goods from the Eu- 
ropeans who lived to The east; that these Europeans had rosaries and 
pictures; that they played upon Instruments; that some of them looked 
Like me, and had been received by these savages kindly. Nevertheless, 
I saw none who seemed to have received any instruction in the faith; I 
gave Them as much as I could, with some medals.® 

The Quapaw gave the explorers some further information about 
these unknown: “ They also told us”, writes Marquette, “that the 
savages with guns whom we had met were Their Enemies who 
barred Their way to the sea, and prevented Them from becoming 
acquainted with the Europeans, and from carrying on any trade 
with them.”* 

5 Marquette’s journal, Thwaites, LIX. 159, 161. 

6 Jbid., LIX. 147, 149. 

7 Ibid., LIX. 155. 
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The identification of these Indians is made more complicated by 
the various maps that resulted from Jolliet’s discovery of the Missis 


sippi. Those derived from Marquette’s account place at this site 
| | 


and at a position farther south a tribe called ‘* Monsoupelia ”, which 


the Handbook of American Indians describes as “a prol 


llematic tribe 
first noted on Marquette’s map”’.* Jolliet’s map gives the situation 
of the tribe on the east bank south of the mouth of the Arkansas 
River. The scattered references of later date to this “ problematic ” 
tribe may have all been derived from this original source and need 
not be given much weight in the identification of the Indians met by 


the original explorers. 


According to the account the Indians were occupying “ cabin 


I 


their habitat extended along the eastern bank of the lower Missis 
sippi, and they spoke a language unfamiliar to Father Marquette 
who knew six Indian languages, Algonquian and Iroquoian heir 


habitat was thus identical with that of the Chickasaw, and if they 
did not belong to that tribe, they were undoubtedly members of some 
one of the Muskhogean group. 

When Father Marquette landed at a village of these same In 
dians on this return vovage, on August 4, 1673, he evidently gave 


into their hands this Latin letter in which he begs the white strangers 
to tell him “ who these barbarians are’’, since he has been able to 
“learn nothing from them”. His expectation was that the Indians 
would carry the letter to the Spaniards with whom they traded. 
Unquestionably the Indians had bought their guns and other 
utensils from the Spaniards in Florida. That the letter did not re 
that settlement but found its destination two and a half years later 
in the hands of William Byrd of Virginia is an interesting historica 
fact needing some explanation. In 1673, the year of Jolliet’s suc- 
cess, Colonel Abraham Wood had through his agent, James Need- 


ham, extended his trading relations with the western Indians beyond 


the mountains, and Needham actually visited the Cherokee. From 
that time the Virginia traders appear to have followed up this trade, 
except when prevented by war, either by sending pack trains to the 
westward or by selling to Indians who visited the settlements. It was 


probably from some western visitor that Byrd, a well-known Indian 


8 See Jolliet’s map, tbid., LIX. 87, and the maps derived from Marquette’s 
information in Kellogg, “ Marquette’s Authentic Map possibly Identified Py 
ceedings of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, pp. 183 ff.; Hand? of 


American Indians, art. “ Monsopelia 
® Alvord and Bidgood, First Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny Region by 


the Virginians, 1650-1674, p. 79 ff 
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trader, received this letter two years after the explorations of James 
Needham. 

The endorsement, which is in a handwriting different from the 
body of the letter, was not made in 1675, for William Byrd was at 
that time only captain ; he is called colonel for the first time in 1680."° 
A guess as to the manner of the entry of this letter into the manu- 
scripts of the Duke of Portland may be hazarded. William Penn, 
the founder of Pennsylvania, a diligent collector of information 
about western America, was correspondent of Robert Harley, a 
member of the family whose manuscripts are preserved at Welbeck 
Abbey. Colonel Byrd probably sent a copy to William Penn who 
passed it on to his correspondent. 

CLARENCE WALWORTH ALvorp. 


AMERICAN MippLE TEMPLARS 


THE claim that “the Society of the Middle Temple took a leading 
part in the birth of the American nation”? through the number of 
members who were concerned in the settlement of Virginia has re- 
ceived general recognition. Toward the end of the seventeenth 
century began a reciprocal movement of young Americans returning 
to study at the Middle Temple. It has been estimated that “ Prob- 
ably from twenty-five to fifty American-born lawyers had been edu- 
cated in England prior to 1760”’;? and it has been stated that 115 
Americans were admitted to the Inns from 1760 to the close of the 
Revolution. Before the year 1760 the description of the parentage 
of seventy students upon the books of the Middle Temple shows that 
they had come across the seas. Although the Middle Templars 
formed the majority of those who entered at the Inns, the names of a 
few Americans may be found at the other Inns of Court. One 
hundred and fifty joined the Middle Temple and the stream of 
Americans reached its height in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Of that period there is an admirable record in a volume known as 
Master Worsley’s Book® prepared under the direction of the treas- 


urer, “the principal and supream officer”, of that name. The 

) Bassett, The Writings of Colonel William Byrd of Westover in Virginia 
Esqr., p. xix Captain in 1677, Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1659-1693, 
p. &4 


1C. E. A. Bedwell, Brief History of the Middle Temple, pp. 32-50, where 
some of the evidence in support is collected. 

2C. Warren, History of the American Bar, p. 188, referring to C. J. Stillé, 
Life and Times of John Dickinson. 

3 Master Worsiey's Book on the History and Constitution of the Honourable 


Society of the Middle Temple, ed. A. R. Ingpen (London, 1910). 
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description of the internal management of the Inn may be suppk 
mented by Sir William Blackstone’s account of the course of study 
at the same period.* Although the American students may not have 
gained that kind of legal knowledge which is considered essenti 

the present day on both sides of the Atlantic as a training for the 
practice of the law, they acquired an understanding of men and of 
principles which were of inestimable value in their after lives. It 
sufficient to glance down the following list of names to note how 
many afterwards attained positions of eminence in laving the foun 
dations of constitutional government and sound administration 
justice. It includes five signatories of the Declaration of Indepet 
ence. There are the four representatives of South Carolina, | 
ward Rutledge, afterwards governor, Thomas Lynch, jr.. Thomas 
Heyward, jr., afterwards a judge, and Arthur Middleton who d 
clined the post of governor, and one of the Delaware representative 
Thomas McKean, afterwards chief justice and governor of Pem 
sylvania. An examination of two other important constitutional 
documents—the Articles of Confederation and the Constitution 
itself—signed by representatives of the states, furnishes an equ 
interesting result. 

Joseph Reed was one of the representatives of Pennsyly 
who, when he signed the Articles of Confederation, had lately d 
clined the chief-justiceship of his state and soon after became 
dent of its supreme executive council. Thomas McKean had as on 


of his colleagues in the representation of Delaware John Dickir 


the “ Pennsylvania Farmer ’’, who afterward, as delegate from lent 
sylvania, signed also the Constitution. John Banister, and hn 


Mathews, afterward governor of South Carolina and chancellor « 
its court of equity, signed on behalf, respectively, of Virginia and 
South Carolina. 

Among the Middle Temple signers of the Constitution was the 
senior representative of New Jersey ane 
William Livingston. They included also Jared Ingersoll, afterwards 
twice attorney general of Pennsylvania, and a Philadelphia judge, 
John Blair, who had been president of the court of appeals of Vir- 
ginia and became a justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and three out of four signatories on behalf of South Caro- 
lina. One was John Rutledge, eldest brother of Edward, who had 
been called to the bar at the Middle Temple in 1760. After a bril- 
liant career as an advocate and statesman he had been governor. 
chancellor, and chief justice of his state, and was nominated by 


T 
4Commentarices | 


| 

| 
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Washington to be second chief justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. The other two were Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, the most 
distinguished member of a family noted in the history of the state, 
who was afterwards United States minister to France, and Charles 
Pinckney, United States minister to Spain and four times governor 
of his state. 

There is hardly a name in the list which might not be accompanied 
by a note of interest, but space precludes a further examination of 
it in detail. It may well be that one day a little volume may be com- 
piled of Notable American Middle Templars, in which it would be 
necessary to include those Americans who in recent years, either 
honoris causa or as ordinary students, have become members of the 
Inn, including the late Mr. Joseph Choate and the present ambas- 
sador at the court of St. James. 

The date at the beginning of each entry extracted from the rec- 
ords of the society is that of the young American’s admission 
thereto; in case he was called to the bar the date of that vote is also 
given. 

C. E. A. BEDWELL.® 


1681 June 22. William Wharton, son and heir of Richard W. of Bos- 
ton, New England, esq., called 14 May, 1686. 

1692 Oct. 18. Benjamin Lynde, third son of Simon L. of Boston, New 
England, merchant, called 22 Nov., 1695. 

1697 Oct. 18. Benjamin Harrison, son and heir of Benjamin H. of 
Virginia in America, merchant. 

1705-6 Feb. 11. William Dudley, second son of Joseph D. of New 
England, America, esq. 

1706 Nov. 7. Robert Livingstone, third son of Robert L. of New 
York, America, merchant. 

1712. Apr. 30. John Carter, son and heir of Robert C. of Virginia, in 
America, esq., called 27 May, 1720. 

1717. Nov. 26. Robert Johnston [afterwards took the name of Ketel- 
bey] second son of Gideon J., S.T.D., Commisary of Carolina, 
decd, called I5 May, 1724. 

1717-18 Jan. 24. James Trent, son and heir of William T. of Phila- 
delphia, Pensilvania, merchant. 

1719 May 13. Richard Lee, son and heir of Philip L. of the colony of 
Maryland, merchant. 

Nov. 5. Robert Beverly, only son of Harry B. of Urbannia 

[Urbanna], Virginia, esq. 

1719-20 Mar. 15. Antony Palmer, second son of Antony P. of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, America, merchant, called 11 Feb., 1726. 

1720 Aug. 24. William Allen, second son of William A. of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, merchant. 

1721 June 23. Wilson Cary, son and heir of Miles C. of York River, 
in the county of Warwick, Virginia, gent., decd. 


5 [Keeper of the Middle Temple Library. Ep.] 
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1722 Sep. 8. Beverley Whiting, son and heir of Henry W 
° colony of Virginia, esq 
“8. Henry Fitzhugh, only son of Williar f Staffor 
ony of Virginia, esq., decd. 
1725 May 12. Joseph Murray, of New York, America, esq., son of 
Fa Thomas M. of Queen’s County, Ireland, gent., decd 


1727. May 16. Christopher Robinson, son and heir of Christopher R 
of Middlesex county in Virginia, esq., de 
1729 Sep. 6. Andrew Hamilton, second son of Andrew H. of P! 


1 17 


delphia, Pennsylvania, esq., called 24 Nov. 1732 

1729-30 Mar. 14. | 
[Jonathan] B., Governor of New England [Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire] in America, called 24 May, 1734 

1731 May 3. John Chambers, son of C. of New York, Amet 
gent. 

1732-3 Feb. 2. Joseph Jekyll, third son of John J. of New England 


America, esq., decd., called 1 June, 1739 


onathan Belcher, ¢ sq.. S¢ yd sor f the Hon. John 


1733 Jul. 5. George Carter, youngest son of Robert C. of \ 

America, esq., called 4 Nov., 1738 
Nov. 27. Thomas Elde, only son of Thon FE. of New York, 

America, gent., decd. 

1739 6Oct. 13. Peyton | 
America, knight, called 10 Feb., 1744 

1741-2 Mar. 16. Daniel Dulany, son and heir of Daniel D. of M 
land, America, esq., called 13 June, 1746 

1742 Oct. 29. William Burnett, youngest son of William B., esq., 
decd., of New York, America, Governor 

1742 Oct. 29. William Livingstone, son of Colonel Philip L. of New 
York, America, esq. 

1743 Oct. 27. Benjamin Chew, son and heir of Samuel C. of Pen: 


svlvania, North America, esq. 
1744 Nov. 2. Edward Shippen, only son of Edward S. of Philadel 
phia, America, merchant, called 9 Feb., 1750 
1744 Dec. 15. Thomas Bordley, fourth son of Thomas B. of M 
land, America, esq., decd. 
1745 Apr. 8. John Randolph, third son of John R. of the island of 
Virginia, America. knight. decd., called 9 Feb., 1750 
1746 Apr. 22. Thomas Child, esq., Attorney General to H.M. King 
George II. in North Carolina, America, voungest son of Richard 
C. of Lavenham, Suffolk, doctor of medicine, called 30 May, 
1746. 
Minute of Parliament,* 30 May, 1746 
Thomas Child Esquire admitted of this Society the 22nd of April 
last was propos’d to their Masterships the last Parliament in Easter 
Term by Sir John Strange for the calling him to the Barr at this 


1g 


1 


Parliament, he being appointed Attorney General of North Caro 
lina. Whereupon his Majesties command under his Roval Sign 
Manual to the Governour of the said Province was read bearing date 
the twenty eighth day of February one thousand seven hundred and 
forty five six, constituting and appointing the said Thomas Child his 


6 Meetings of the benchers, the governing body of the Midd Temy wer 


called parliaments. 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXV.—45. 


| 
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Attorney General of his Province of North Carolina in America 
which being taken into consideration by their Masterships and that 
Mr. Childs residence and practice would be abroad. It is ordered 
that the said Mr. Child be called to the Degree of the Utter Barr. 
1746-7 Jan. 6. William Byrd, son and heir of William B. of Virginia 
Island, America, esq., decd. 
750 June 29. Phileman Hemsley, son and heir of William H. of 
Queen Anne’s County, Maryland, esq., decd. 
Oct. 6. William Drayton, eldest son of Thomas D. of South 
Carolina, esq., called 13 June, 1755. 
750 Oct. 9. Henry Churchill, third son of Armstead C. of Virginia, 
America, esq., called 24 May, 1754. 
1750-51 Feb. 11. William Franklin, son and heir of Benjamin F. of 
Philadelphia, America, called 10 Nov., 1758. 
1751- May 2. Joseph Jones, son and heir of James J. of Virginia, 
gent., decd., called 21 June, 1751. 
Aug. 14. Thomson Mason, third son of George M. of Virginia 
in America, esq., called 22 Nov., 1754. 
Oct. 19. Charles Carroll, eldest son of Charles C. of Anapolis, 
Maryland, America, M.D., called 22 Nov.., 1754. 
1752 Dec. 2. Ryland Randolph, third son of Richard R. of Virginia, 
America, esq. 
2. Robert Goldsborough, eldest son of Charles G. of Dor- 
set, Maryland, esq., called 8 Feb., 1757. 
53 Jan. 2. John Wilcox, eldest son of John W. of Urbanna, Middle- 
sex, in Virginia, gent. 
Feb. 17. John Hammond, second son of Philip H. of Severn- 
head, Anne Arundel, Maryland, America, esq., called 9 Feb., 
1760. 
May 25. David Graeme, of South Carolina, second son of Wil- 
liam G., M.D 
June 2. John Blair, eldest son of John B. of York, Virginia 
America, esq., called 20 May, 1757 
18. William Hicks, eldest son of Edward H. of Philadel- 
phia, America, esq. 
July 9. James Michie, eldest son of John M. of South Caro- 
lina, esq. 
1753 Sep. 27. John Banister, eldest son of John B. of Dinwiddie, Vir- 
ginia, America, esq. 
Nov. 6. Robert Mackenzie, only son of Kenneth M. of Surrey, 
Virginia, America, esq. 
Dec. 21. John Dickinson, second son of Samuel D. of Delaware, 
Kent, Pennsylvania, America, called 8 Feb., 1757. 
754 Jan. 1. Carter Henry Harrison, second son of Benjamin H. of 
Berkley, Charles City, Virginia, America, esq. 
May 28. Cornelius Low, second son of Cornelius L. of New 
Jersey, America, merchant. 
Oct. 11. John Rutledge, son and heir of John R. of Charlestown, 
South Carolina, America, esq., called 9 Feb., 1760. 
Nov. 20. John Mackenzie, son and heir of William M. of South 
Carolina, esq., called 29 June, 1759. 
21. John Ambler, second son of Richard A. of Virginia, 


esq., called 28 Jan., 1757. 


1760 


“61 


I 


1761 


1762 


1763 


1764 
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Dec. 3. James Hollvd eldest son of the | ¢ H yt 
Queen Anne's County, Maryland, esq., decd 
25. John Morris, eldest son of Samuel M Philade ia 
America, esq. 
Dec. 31. Robert Bolling, sixth son of Jol . of ¢ Chester- 
field, Virginia, America, esq 
Jan 17. Ralph Peters, of Plath: dg near W yg I hire 
eldest son of William P. of Philadelphia, Amer esq., called 
25 Nov., 1757. 
Feb. 11. Gawen Corbin, eldest son of Ri 1C. of Kings and 
Queen’s County, Virginia, America, esq ed 23 | 1761 
Feb. 24. Philip Thomas Lee, son of Richard | f Charles 


County, Maryland, America, esq., called 10 Feb., 17 
Jan. 5. Robert Beverley, only son of William B. of Blandfield 


Essex, Virginia, America, esq., decd., called 6 Feb., 1761 


Apr. 14. Arthur Middleton, eldest son of He M. of South 
Carolina, America, esq. 
Nov. 11. John Brice, eldest son of John B. of Annapolis, Mary- 


land, America, esq. 

May 9. Thomas McKean, 
Pennsylvania, America. 
July 12. Joshua Ward, second son of 

South Carolina, gent., decd. 
Aug. 6. Andrew Allen, 
phia, Pennsylvania, America, esq. 


second 


“6. James Allen, third son of William A. of Philad 
Pennsylvania, America, esq. 
Nov. 30. Edmund Key, sixth son of Philip K. of St. M 
N 4 Ed 1K tl f Philip } St. \ 


County, Maryland, America, esq. 
Dec. 18. Alexander Lawson, only 

more County, Marvland, America, 
Sep. 25. William Fauntleroy, eldest 
County, Virginia, America, esq. 


son of Alexander L. of Balti- 
esq. 


son of William F. of Essex 


Jan. 9. Walter Livingston, second son of Robert L. of New 
York, North America. 
9. Robert Livingston, third son of Robert L. of New York, 


North America, esq 

Oct. 14. Lloyd Dulany, fourth son of Daniel D. of 
del, Maryland, America, esq., decd. 

Aug. 3. Jasper Yates, second son of Jasper Y. of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, America, esq. 

May 14. Gabriel Cathcart, only son of 
North Carolina, esq. 

Dec. 16. Nicholas Waln, se 
delphia, America, gent., decd. 
16. Joseph eldest 
Hunterdon, New Jersey, America, 

Jan. 23. William Hamilton, second son of 
delphia, America, esq., decd. 

24. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, eldest son of ¢ 
of Charlestown, South Carolina, esq., decd., c: 
Oct. 27. John Matthews, only son of John M 


America, esq., decd. 


William C. of Ri 


Reed, son f Andrew R. of Trent 
esq. 


Andrew H. of 


1755 
1756 
1756 
1758 McK. of Chest 
1759 lohr \\ I C} rlest vn, 
f William A f Philadel 
| 
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1765 Jan. 10. Thomas Hayward [Heyward], eldest son of Daniel H. 
of Charlestown, South Carolina, America, esq., called 25 May, 
1770. 
June 19. James Wright, second son of James W. esq. of Georgia, 
governor, called 27 Nov., 1772. 
28. Hugh Rutledge, son of John R. of Charlestown, South 
Carolina, esq., decd. 
July 2. Alexander Harvey, eldest son of William H. of Charles- 
town, South Carolina, America, esq. 
1766 Feb. 6. Henry Yonge, eldest son of Henry Y. of Georgia, 
America, esq. 
1767 Jan. 12. Edward Rutledge, fifth son of John R. of Charlestown, 
South Carolina, America, esq., decd., called 3 July, 1772. 
Feb. 17. Paul Trapier, only son of Paul T. of George Town, 
South Carolina, America, esq. 
Mar. 6. Thomas Lynch, only son of Thomas L. of Charles 
Town, South Carolina, America, esq. 
Nov. 17. Gustavus Scott, eldest son of the Rev. James S. of 
Prince William’s County, Virginia, America, clergyman, called 
27 Nov., 1772. 


1768 Sep. 29. Alexander Moultrie, youngest son 


John M. of 
Charlestown, South Carolina, America, esq. 
Oct. 4. Richard Shubrick, eldest son of James S. of Charles- 
town, South Carolina, America, arm. 
6. Philip Neyle, only son of Samson N. of Charlestown 
South Carolina, America, esq., called 26 Nov., 1773. 
Dec. 16. Thomas Pinckney, second son of Charles P. of South 
Carolina, America, esq., decd., called 25 Nov., 1774. 
“23. James Peronneau, fourth son of Henry P. of Charles- 
town, South Carolina, America, esq., decd. 
1769 Jan. 2. William Oliphant, eldest son of David O. of Charles- 
town, South Carolina, America, esq. 
7. John Fashreaud [Faucheraud] Grimke, son and heir of 
John Paul G. of Charlestown, South Carolina, America, esq. 
18. Henry Lee Ball, eldest son of William B. of Lancaster 
County, Province of Virginia, America, arm. 
1769 July ts. Richard Tilghman, second son of James T. of Phila- 
delphia, America, esq. 
1770 Nov. 8. Daniel Dulany, son and heir of Walter D. of Maryland, 
America, esq. 
1771 Apr. 15. Phineas Bond, only son of Phineas B. of Philadelphia, 
\merica, doctor of Medicine, called 18 June, 1779. 
Minute of Parliament 5 May, 1797. 

A letter having been read by the Under Treasurer which he 
lately received from Phineas Bond, Esquire, a barrister of this So- 
ciety and His Britannic Majesty's Consul at Philadelphia (in answer 
to one which the Under Treasurer some time since sent to Mr. Bond 
as surety for Mr. Rawle and Mr. Chew) stating that upon convers- 
ing with those gentlemen who resided at philadelphia he found they 
never had any intention of being called to the bar in England nor 
would that measure have been practicable as they could not in the 
state of alienage in which they stood have taken the oath of allegi- 
ance to the Crown and that they were merely admitted of the So- 
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ciety for the purpose of deriving that benefit from an inter ITS€ 
with professional me 
naturally introduced them, and that when they left England the 


presumed they ceased to be members and all duties were at an end 


That having the most implicit reliance in the candor and eq 

the Benchers they would gover! their decis 
Ordered that Mr. Bond be i1 t acco ¢ ve ( 
the Society their arrears should be p nd t their . 
shall be suspended upon their paying duties up to the present time 
and that their bonds will be cancelled upon their signifving it to be 


their wish in writing. 
177! May 3. Walter Aitchison, son and heir of William A ft \ 
ginia, America, merchant 
“ 31. Cyrus Griffin, sixth son of Le R f \ 
America, esq., decd 
1772 May 25. William Ward Burrows, son and heir of William B 


77 5. 
of Charlestown, South Carolina, America, esq 
June 10. William Heyward, third son of Daniel H. of ( l 
town, South Carolina, America, esq 
24. Edward Tilghman, eldest son of Edward 7 fO 
\nne’s County, Maryland, America, esq 
1772 Sep. 16. John Laurens, son and heir of Henry L. of ( 
town, South Carolina, America, esq 
1773. Jan. 13. Henry Lee. eldest son of Henry | f Lee-S 
[Prince] William County, Virginia, Amer esq 
May I. Richard Beresford, eldest son of Richard B. of S 


Carolina, America, decd., esq 
4. Charles Pinckney, eldest son of Charl P. of Charl 
town, South Carolina, esq. 
14. Nicholas Maccubbin, eldest sot f Nichol M 
Annapolis, Maryland, America, esq 
June 28. Thomas Shubrick, second son of Thomas S. of ( 


town, South Carolina, America, esq 


July 16. Jared Ingersoll, only son of Jared rr 


Sq. 


31. John Pringle, eldest son of Robert P. of ¢ 
South Carolina, America, esq. 
Sep. 29. Joseph Ball Downman, eldest son of Rawk D. of 
"irginia, America, esq 
Nov. 15. Arthur Lee (admitted to Lincoln's Inn, 1 March 1770) 
voungest son of the Hon. Thomas L. of Virgir \merica, esq 
called 5 May, 1775. 
1774 Jan. 28. Moses Franks, second son of D 1 F. of Pl 
America, esq., called 23 Nov., 1781 
Mar. 30. Benjamin Smith, son of Thon S f 
South Carolina, America, esq 
1774 May 12. William Smith, eldest son of Benjamin S. of ¢ 


town, South Carolina, America, esq., ce 
Oct. 25. Robert Milligan, only son of George M. of Cecil County 


Maryland, America, esq 


| 
\merica, 
3I. Henry Nicholes econd n of | 
Parish, South Carolin \meric esa.. decd 


1776 


444 


1784 
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May 13. William Simpson, eldest son of James S. of Charles- 
town, South Carolina, America, esq., called 26 May, 1786. 
31. John Parker, eldest son of John P. of Goose Creek, 
South Carolina, America, Esq. 
31. Hext McCall, son of John M. of Charlestown, South 


Carolina, America, esq 

Jan. 24. William Dummer Powell, son and heir of John P. of 
Boston, New England, America, esq., called 6 Feb., 1784. 

Nov. 15. Charles Pryce, only son of Charles P., esq., Attorney 
General in Georgia, America. 

Nov. 14. James Simpson, esq., Attorney General, South Caro- 
lina, eldest son of William S. of Georgia, America, Chief Jus- 
tice, called 4 July, 1783. 

Feb. 15. William Roberts, eldest son of Humphrey R. of Vir- 
ginia, esq., called 18 May, 1787. 

June 4. James Smith, fourth son of Thomas S. of Charlestown, 
South Carolina, America, esq. 

Aug. 17. William Rawle, only son of Francis R. of Philadelphia, 
America, merchant, decd. 

Sep. 6. Joseph Manigault, second son of Peter M. of Charles- 
town, South Carolina, America, esq., decd. 

Oct. 25. Daniel Horry, eldest son of Daniel H. of Charlestown, 
South Carolina, America, esq. 

June 28. Peter Porcher, second son of Philip P. of Charlestown, 
South Carolina, America, esq. 

July 15. John Gaillard, eldest son of John G. of Charlestown, 
South Carolina, America, esq. 

15. Theodore Gaillard, second son of John G. of Charles- 
town, South Carolina, America, esq. 

22. Archibald Young, eldest son of Benjamin Y. of George- 
town, South Carolina, America, esq. 

Feb. 10. Thomas Simons, eldest son of Maurice S. of Charles- 
town, South Carolina, North America, esq. 

June 3. William Mazyck, eldest son of William M. of Charles- 
town, South Carolina, America, esq., decd. 

Jan. 7. Benjamin Chew, only son of Benjamin C. of Philadel- 
phia, America, esq. 

“13. John Saunders, eldest son of Jonathan S. of Virginia, 
esq., decd., called 6 Feb., 1789. 

Feb. 2. Philip Key, second son of Francis K. of Maryland, 
America, esq., decd. 

Apr. 28. William Vans Murray, eldest son of Henry M. of 
Maryland, America, doctor of medicine. 

Jan. 12. John Leeds Bozman, only son of John B. of Maryland, 
America, esq. 

“ 14. Robert Alexander, second son of William A. of Rich- 
mond, America, esq. 

Apr. 22. George Boone Roupell, only son of George R. of 
Charlestown, South Carolina, America, esq., called 4 June, 
1790. 

29. 


town, South Carolina, America, esq. 


Henry Gibbes, second son of William G. of Charles- 
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1786 May 18. John Gaillard, second son of Theodore G. of Charles- 
town, South Carolina, America, esq. 
Nov. 4. William Allen Deas, second son of John D. of Charles- 
town, South Carolina, America, esq 
Nov. 9. William Boyd, second son of George Boyd of Lowh 
ton, Essex, and Portsmouth, near Boston, America. 
1787 Feb. 1. Miles Brewton Pinckney, third son of Charles P. of 
Charlestown, South Carolina, America, esq. 
Apr. 27. Roger Pinckney, eldest son of Roger P. of South Caro- 
lina, America, esq., decd. 
1793 Mar. 28. Henry Izard, elk 
South Carolina, America, esq. 
1794 Sep. 16. James Edmund Houstoun, eldest son of James H. of 


lest son of Ralph I. of Charlestown, 


Savannah, Georgia, America, doctor of medicine. 

1796 July 20. Jonathan Perrie Coffin, esq. (admitted. to the Inner 
Temple 23 May, 1788), fifth son of Nathaniel C. of Boston, 
America, esq., decd. 

1804 March 15. Clement Simpson, only son of Jacob S. of Georgia, 
America, esq., decd. 

1807. Apr. 23. Samuel Gordon, eldest son of Robert G. of Farrerin, 


Sligo, Ireland, and of Johnville, Abbeville, South Carolina, esq. 
1808 Nov. 17. Jacob Shoemaker Waln, youngest son of Nicholas W. 
of Philadelphia, America, esq. 
1836 Nov. 17. Alexander Palache, eldest son of Mordecai P. of New 
York, gent. 


THe NATIONAL TICKET OF BRooM AND COATES, 1852 


To few specialists in American political history would “ Broom 


and Coates” suggest the names of candidates for the presidency and 


y and 
vice-presidency. No mention of them is made in the standard books 
dealing with presidential elections, such as those of Stanwood and 
McKee, nor, so far as is known, in the more special works on polit 
ical parties. The object of this note is to present such information 


respecting this long-forgotten ticket as was discovered in the course 


of a somewhat extensive research on the general subject of presi 
dential elections. 

On July 5-6, 1852, the Native American party, later more com 
monly known as the American, or Know-Nothing, party, held a 
national convention at Trenton, New Jersey, at which thirty-one 
delegates representing nine states—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Massachusetts, Illinois, Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, and Geor- 
gia—were present. After adopting resolutions setting forth the 
principles of Americanism, and after changing the name of the party 
by dropping the word “ native’’, the convention nominated Daniel 
Webster of Massachusetts for President, and George C. Washing- 


ton of Montgomery County, Maryland, for Vice-President. The 


| 
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permanent president of the convention was Jacob Broom of Phila- 
delphia, and one of its most active members was Dr. Reynell Coates 
of Camden, New Jersey. 

On learning of his nomination through the public prints, Wash- 
ington, who had been a member of Congress for four terms and who 
was a grand-nephew of General Washington, declined the nomina- 
tion,? and Dr. Reynell Coates was chosen to fill the vacancy. Web- 
ster neither accepted nor declined,® and his name remained at the 
head of the ticket until his death on October 24. Three days later 
the national executive committee of the American party nominated 
Jacob Broom to take Webster's place.* 

It is said that brooms and old coats were conspicuous emblems 
in this campaign of the American party.’ If so, the use of brooms 
must have been limited to the period October 27—November 2—the 
last date being the day of the election. It is also said that Coates 
was wont to refer jocularly to the ticket of Webster and Coates as 
the “kangaroo ticket "—quite properly thinking of himself as its 
‘shorter legs’. At the election on November 2, the ticket of the 
American party received 1670 votes in Pennsylvania, 831 votes in 
New Jersey, and 184 votes in Massachusetts.? If it received any 
votes in other states, they were so few and scattering that no record 
was made of them in collections of returns. 

Broom belonged to a family of some distinction, as may be seen 
from Campbell's life of the elder Broom. After running for the 
presidency, he served a term in Congress, 1855-1857, having been 
elected thereto as the candidate of the American party. A speech 
that he made in the House entitled “ Defense of Americanism ”, 
may be found in the Congressional Globe for 1856 (app., pp. 1081- 
1084). He died in Washington, D. C., in November, 1864. 

Dr. Reynell Coates, of Philadelphia Quaker stock, is set down in 
a somewhat fulsome sketch of his life as “ surgeon, scientist, states- 
man, naturalist, pedagogue, poet, lecturer, essayist, and founder of 


the Patriotic Order Sons of America’’.® Possessing considerable 


1 Weekly True American (Trenton), July 9, 1852 
2 Daily Natio» Inte encer July 14, 1852. 
F. A. Ogg, Daniel Webster also C. H. Van Tyne, Letters of 


4 North American and United States Gazette (Philadelphia), October 28, 1852. 


5 W. W. Campbell, Life and Character of Jacob Broom (father of the candi 
date] (1909), p 

6W. P. Steinhaeuser, Biographical Sketch of Dr. Reynell Coates (1913 
p 

7Wi {/map for 185 PP. 5 52, 49 

Steinhaeuser rapnu Pp 


Da Webster, pp. 539-54 
\ 
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versatility, and possibly for this reason failing in his chosen profes 
sion—that of medicine—he, like many other men under similar ¢ 
cumstances, adopted a literary mode of life. If one may judge from 
the large number of his publications, he pursued literature with sig 
nal success, although, it is said, with | 


wide range of his writings may be seen from a few of their titles 


Reminiscences of a Voyage to India, Hope, 1 rambler's Il 
First Lines of Physioloay, Leaflets of Memo» 
Native Americans to the Native and Natura i titen f ft] 


United States. Dr. Coates died at Camden, New Jet ,in Apr 


I 


DOCUMENTS 
1. Letter of William Wirt, 1810 


THE treaty between the United States and Spain, for the cession 
of Florida, was signed February 22, 1819, and ratified at once by the 
United States Senate. Its terms required the King of Spain to 
ratify it within six months. In October, 1819, it was well known 
that he had not done this, but instead had indicated his intention to 
send a new envoy, for further discussion of certain points. During 
October and November, therefore, there was much public discus- 
sion, and much debate in President Monroe's eabinet, as to what 
course of action the government of the United States should take in 
the event that no ratification should arrive before the meeting of 
Congress, when a message from the President upon the matter 
would be expected. Occupation of Florida was generally advocated. 
In addition, many Americans continued to demand Texas, and to 
cast longing glances to the southward, as a field where American 
diplomacy should assert itself. The latter part of the fourth volume 
of the Memoirs of John Quincy Adams shows the thoughts, on this 
subject, of the member of the Cabinet chiefly concerned. Those of 
another are shown in the letter printed below. 

The letter was written by William Wirt, attorney general of the 
United States 1817-1829, to his friend John Coalter, of Richmond, 
Virginia, and of “ Chatham” in Stafford County, on the Rappa- 
hannock opposite Fredericksburg. John Coalter (1771-1838), who 
had been a judge of the general court of Virginia from 1809 to 
1811, was from 1811 to 1831 a judge of the supreme court of ap- 
peals. He had married a half-sister of John Randolph of Roanoke, 
a daughter of Judge St. George Tucker. The original letter 1s the 
property of Miss Nina Grinnan, of Madison County, Virginia, a 
descendant of Judge Coalter. Miss Grinnan gave permission to 
President Charles William Dabney, of the University of Cincinnati, 


to copy and publish it, and by his kind favor it appears here. 


To Mr. John Coalter of 
Richmond, Va. 
WasHINGTON, Oct. 25. 1819 
Upon my word this is a bright as well as a bold thought—and were 
it not for the very near approach of congress,’ to whom the question of 
1 Congress was to meet December 6. 
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peace or war properly belongs I believe it would be quite as well to 
right ourselves, by the short cut you propose. I believe that Virgil's 
coalt turned loose, at the close of a long winter, into a rich meadow 
would not enjoy the luxuriant frolic more than Jackson would, to be 
turned loose into the Spanish Provinces, Cuba included. What antics 
what tantarums, what didos would be cut—stand clear all ye Arbuthnots 
and Anbristers,? and all ye Seminolean and Spanish chiefs—for the 
devil is to play among the tailors. Suppose you drop this hint to c 
gress, either through the members whom you know, or through t 
papers. I think it would be well worth their while to enquire whether the 
temporary occupation of the Texas, as far as the Colorado, would not 
be expedient, considering the inability of Spain hold evi gainst 
} 


intruders, for the purpose of meeting the final decree of the irt—and 
+ 


oT 


then when we have it (and Florida, 


tion for the right owner) we may, after the example of Spain, go o 

negociate at our ease. But I am against the example of the French 
republic—no fraternal hugs by force—it does not suit the genius of our 
government. Justice, forbearance, generosity, moderation and magna- 
nimity are the characteristics with which we ought to seek t vathe our 
nation—all these, however, are perfectly compatible with the cool and 
firm assertion of our rights—and although Spain, from her imbecility 


would be an object of pity, if her ludicrous arrogance did not make 
one of contempt, yet I think we have humored her childish and wayward 
caprices long enough—and I would take her play-thing lI 
she came to her sober senses and to a sense of justice toward us. The 
truth of the matter is that all these provinces must fall 


off from Spain, 
in a very few years, whether we take them or not. The parent trunk is 
rotten, and can no longer sustain such extensive and ponderous branches. 
“The date of knock [?] is out” and “off must drop the sympathetic 
snout’ not that the analogy is precise in this case—for it is not by 
sympathetic decay that the provinces will fall—but by the weight of 


their luxuriance and by the disposition of Spain to repress and circum- 


scribe their growth and to trim them into a senile subjection to ! 
whims. I believe that every man who observes what is going on, is sat 
isfied that all that tissue of provinces down to the isthmus will be inde- 


pendent in a few years. Now tell me what will be the consequence of 
their seperate independence, each for itself, or their forming themselves 
into one or several confederations. Would it be better for 
peace, that they should hold this seperate existence, or that they should 
be incorporated with us. If in the infant state the stronger powers of 
Europe shd. make a run at them, supposing them to continue seperate, 
what should be our course? Should we aid them? If we should what 
would be the consequences—Russia being, as she certainly would, among 
the ambitious invaders, for she has indicated already a strong hankerin 
after our coast on the Pacific—only observe with what gr: 
movement of the Spanish colonies is pregnant—pray how 


see into the womb of time? I think (as at present advised) that it wd. 
make these provinces a 


have a good effect on the powers of Europe, to make these p 
part of ourselves as fast as it can be constitutionally done—for I don’t 
think that either of them (the powers of Europe) would be very for- 
ward, to seek a quarrel with us, wantonly. I think that less than half 


2 See J. S. Bassett, Life of Andrew Jackson, pp 


x 
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a century will find the U. S. at the Stony Mountains and powerful 
enough to cope, in a defensive war, with the combined world. How 
hard is it upon us, that we cannot live to see these things—but we can 
look from Mount Pisgah, with Moses, upon this promised land. Pray 


} 


indulge the cabinet with some of your prescience on these subjects, with 


a sketch of the policy which you think they ought to pursue. Are you 
satisfied that our title to Texas is clear? If it be, ‘tho’ a nation as 
well as a man may (perhaps) have a right to take it’s own property, 
whenever and wherever, it can do so, without a breach of the peace, can 
it do so, per force, without creating that state of things which is called 
war—and if so, can the Presidt. of the U. S. produce that state of things, 


} 


without invading the powers of congress ?—as these questions stand im- 
mediately connected with your present advice, the cabinet would thank 
vou for your opinion. Can the President do more than to recommend 
vour measure to congress? I suppose it will be impossible to mark out, 
in advance, any general course of policy which it would be certainly 
proper to pursue in relation to these colonies. Each emergency musi 
be met as it arises, and under it’s own circumstances—which will vary 
infinitely, and produce a different course, in one case, from what it will 
be proper to adopt in another—sufficient to the day is the evil thereof, 


says laziness—what says political prophecy ? 
Where is my friend Judge Tucker.* I hope I do not mistake in 
calling him still my friend, altho’ I confess I have not deserved it, if | 


am to be judged only by the number of letters I have written him—but 
if I am so to be judged, I am not worthy of the friendship of any man 
or woman (except my wife) since there is no one to whom I have not 
given apparent cause of displeasure on this head. But, indeed and in 
truth, I have so much writing to do, by force, that I am glad enough to 
rest when I can and I ask from my friends no other indulgence than | 
am willing to extend to them—which is the consummation of gospel 
morality, so far as concerns our earthly relations. Has Mr. Tucker 
seen Walsh’s new book called “ An Appeal from the judgments of G. 
Britain, respecting the U. S. A.?”* If he has not, I hope he will see 
it, for if I mistake not he will be much gratified by it. It contains a 
good deal of curious, antiquarian research into our history; and, with 
much truth and a good deal of address, “ rolls back the torrent of British 
calumny on it’s source”. I would send the book to him, but that I infer 
from a late enquirer that it has reached your city. 

So then we are not to see you and your new coat, at last—for as you 
have not come while Henry Tucker® was in congress and furnished you 
a good excuse, I take it for granted you will not come, now. You are a 
shabby fellow. But suppose you come on this winter and hear the inter- 
esting debate to which our affairs with Spain will no doubt give rise— 


8 St. George Tucker (1752-1827), stepfather of John Randolph of Roanoke, 
nd father-in-law of Judge Coalter. He was a judge of the general court of 
Virginia from 1788 to 1804, and of the supreme court of appeals of that state 
from 1804 to 1811. From 1813 to 1825 he was judge of the United States district 


court for the eastern district of Virginia. 
+ By Robert Walsh (Philadelphia, 1819); see McMaster, History, V 326-337 


5 Henry St. George Tucker (1780-1848), son of Judge St. George Tucker, and 
brother-in-law of Judge Coalter. He had been a member of the House of Repre- 


sentatives from Virginia, 1815-1819 
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besides they will stand in need of you to set them to rights—it t 
come on straight to my house where vou shall find a bed ri i 
and such a welcome as, mutatis mutandis, vou would give to me—w! 
I own is a bould word. Suppose you come on and meet Dabney C 
here ?—for here he will be the winter I wish I could suggest some n 
tive to bring you on—for I am sure it would contribute to your amuse 
ment as well as to our happiness. Mrs. W. and L.* unite with me 
love to you and vours. 

. In life and death your friend 


[Postscript in another hand:] 
Tell Frances*® that I want to 
write to her but am determined that she 
shall write first. 
LAURA. 


2. Letter of Daniel Webster, 1833 


THE following letter, for which we are indebted to Profess 


Herbert D. Foster, of Dartmouth College, presents several points 


of interest. The tariff bill reported by Ve rplanc K 
Representatives on December 27, 1832, in order to avert conflict 
with South Carolina in view of the ordinance of nullification passed 
by her state convention on November 24, had been debated at 


tervals ever since, with varying fortunes. President Jackson had 


followed his proclamation of December 10 with a message to 
gress on January 16, 1833, reviewing the progress of events in Sout 
Carolina, and asking for additional legislation to enforce the rev: 
nue laws. Three days after the date of this letter, January 21, 
Senator Wilkins reported his bill to enforce the collection of the 
revenue, passed February 20." 

Of particular significance, in view of the later criticism of Web- 
ster for his courtesy to the dying Calhoun in the Seventh of March 
speech of 1850 “ On the Constitution and the Union”, is the expres- 


sion of that kindly personal feeling which Webster always preserved 


6 Dabney Carr the younger (1773-1837), nephew of Jefferson (see Jefferson's 
letter to him in Writings, ed. Ford, X. 15), was one of the chance rs of Vir 
ginia from 1811 to 1824, and a judge of the supreme court of appeals fr 
1824 to 1837. He was Wirt’s most intimate friend, to whom many of the letters 
in Kennedy's biography of Wirt are addressed 

7 Laura, Wirt’s eldest daughter, born in 1803. In 1826 st 


Randall of Annapolis; she died in 1833 


8 Frances Leila Coalter, the judge's eldest daughter t lied 
1821. 
1 Supported by Webster. Writings and Speeches, “ National Ed n-§ (1903), 


XIV. 152 ff. 
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toward Calhoun even when most strongly opposed to his political 
views.” 

The letter was written to Webster’s intimate friend, Stephen 
White, merchant and member of the Massachusetts senate. He 
was a nephew of Captain Joseph White, of Salem, whose murderers 
Webster helped in a famous case to prosecute. The letter was given 
by White or his family to Mr. Marcus Cormerais, father of Mrs. 
\lfred E. Wyman, of Newtonville, Massachusetts, who presented it 


to Dartmouth College. 


WASHINGTON Friday Eve’ 
Jan. 18. ’33 
My Dear Sir 

I have recd your letter of Monday, 14th. and am glad to hear there 
is a probability of some expression of good sentiments by Massachu- 
setts.4 Such a proceeding will help us. Our prospects here grow daily 
better. I begin to think our friends have got the mastery of the Tariff, 
in the H. of R. There may be some renewed effort; but at present the 
repealers are heartless and desponding. This effect has been brought 
about, first, by the vigorous attack made on the Bill, in Debate. Our 
own Delegation have behaved most manfully, in this respect. No men 
could do better. Poor Davis® has been sick, it is true, and that is a 
great drawback; but others have supplied his place. He is getting well, 
and I hope will be in the House by Monday. The effect has been pro- 
duced, secondly, by the Presidents Message of the 16.8 This has con- 
vinced many members that the question with S. Carolina must be seen 
thro’, and that no modification of the Tariff would do any good. 

I went into the House, today, after our own adjournment, and several 
Gentlemen told me they looked on the bill as already a corpse, though 
they may continue the debate, perhaps, a week longer. 

The Message of the 16. has produced a strong sensation. People 
begin to see, at last, what Nullification is, and what must be done to put 
itdown. It makes them look sober. Mr. Calhoun is highly excited. He 
acts as if he felt the whole world to be agt. him. I expect that, tomor- 
row, he will move a set of instructions to the Com® that is charged with 


2 Mr. Lodge, it may be remembered, speaks of Webster as “never in the 


habit of saying pleasant things to his opponents in the Senate... . But on the 
sth of March, he elaborately complimented Calhoun”. Lodge, Webster, pp 
325-326 

Several familiar letters of the same period are in the Private Correspond- 


ence, I. 519-526 

4 The expression took the form of a joint resolution, passed by the Massa- 
chusetts senate on January 18 and by the house of representatives on January 23, 
‘instructing the Senators and requesting the Representatives” to use all the 
means in their power to prevent the passing of a bill reducing the tariff to meet 
the views of the South Carolina nullifiers. Sen. Doc. 60, 22 Cong., 2 sess., vol. I. 
5 John Davis (1787-1854), representative from Massachusetts 1825-1834, 
senator 1835-1840, 1845~—1853. 


6 Richardson, Messages, Il. 610-632. 
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the message.” I hardly know what they w 


comprise the S. C. opinions. Looking upon \ 


here, as completely prostrate, I confess | feel 


them with unnecessary harshness, or censure¢ 
provoke any thing personal, between himself 
I shall forbear from any personal unkindness 


It is now three years, My Dear Sir, sit 


face of a most fiery opposition, to maintain sentim 


tain’d in the Proclamation, and the Messa 


broke out upon me, for so doing, like an over 


himself took a very active part ag 
and, as I believe, wrote very abusive par 
Times, and men, have now changed; tho’ as 
tains his same opinions, and he sees where the 


I suppose I shall learn tomorrow who is 


One thing I can say with sinceritv—J/ hope the 
than it has been. Mr. Silsbee’® has bad news 
fear he will go home. 
Yrs D. W. 

Pray give my love to the Damsels.” 
[P. S.] Fanny Kemble is et 
see and hear her, last Eve’,?? t 
hear that the Venerable Judi \ 

Judge Story'* has excellent 

7 Calhoun had taken his 
dency, on January 4 His res ns J ry 2 
that date, pp. 12 22 

8 The reference, of rs s I 
Hayne”, etc.) in 183 

9 Webster, whose tert xpired March 4. 1833, w 

10 Nathaniel Silsbee, senator from Massachus 

11‘ The Damsels”” were the two younger daught 
eldest daughter, Harriette (1809-1863 had ready 


her journal of a visit to England with Webster and 


been published, Daniel Webster in England st 


ters were Caroline (18 S8¢ who afterward 


played in Washington throughout the week, January 


count of it is in her Journal (London, 1§ I] - 
the Senate on the 14th; tbhid., IT. 12 
13 “* We have had little to do this weel n ( rt 


our hands, the Chief Justice and myself have 


upon the theatre to hear Miss Fanny Kemble, who h 


week.” Story to his wife, January 20. Story, Life 


14 Justice Story was a brother of Mrs. Stephen 


damsels 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


Diplomacy and the Study of International Relations. By D. P. 
Heatey, Lecturer in History, University of Edinburgh. (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. Pp. xvi, 292. 7 sh. 6d.) 

THE purpose of this book, as stated by its author, is “to portray 
diplomacy and the conduct of foreign policy from the stand-point of his- 
tory, to show how they have been analyzed and appraised by representa- 
tive writers, and to indicate sources from which the knowledge thus 
acquired may be supplemented ”. 

The first third of the volume consists of an essay of a general char- 
acter on Diplomacy and the Conduct of Foreign Policy, written from a 
British point of view, but without discussing either the fundamental 
conceptions or the historical development of British policy. A great 
proportion of this chapter is devoted to citations from various writers 
and long and numerous explanatory notes, some of them having only a 
remote relation to the subject. 

The entire volume, in fact, appears to consist chiefly of the contents 
of note-books made in the course of casual reading. So far as either 
diplomacy or the conduct of foreign affairs is concerned, the treatment 
is historical only in the sense that an attempt has been made to arrange 
the citations chronologically under the topics discussed. The reader 
who expects to find in this volume either a historical or an analytical 
method applied to the substance of diplomacy, in its operation or its re- 
sults, will be disappointed. On the other hand, he will find in these 
pages many interesting comments on the instruments and maxims of 
diplomacy, ranging in time from Machiavelli to Bismarck, Salisbury, 
and Balfour. 

The remaining two-thirds of this book consist of a general discussion 
of the Literature of International Relations. Under this heading we 
have a few pages on the scope of the study of diplomacy, in which 
Charles de Marten’s Guide Diplomatique is chiefly drawn upon. There 
are two pages on general history, in which only a few well-known Eng- 
lish works are mentioned; and, with the exception of Lavisse and Ram- 
baud’s Histoire Générale and Les Archives de l’Histoire de France, the 
extremely rich French literature on diplomatic history is wholly ignored. 

Juristic literature receives more serious treatment, but historically is 
confined to Wheaton, Nys, and Walker. Under the treatises of interna- 
tional law Wheaton’s Elements comes in for well-deserved high praise, 
although it was originally written so long ago. Besides this only the 
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morites. By ALBerT T. CLay. [Yale Oriental 
\\ Svdi 1 i 
re lers to ] 
seen the t P f 
nd then d ne dir 
(i ) 
fessor 
Home sa Study showt that the ) 
The earlier | I measure vitiated bv certai 
etvmoiogn ter Homm yhich have die 
d not 1 Wit these nave dis ppeat 
l¢ ther « holars ire not ] 
det Is per 1 1 e early \morites. Be vond t! 
“oreat En ae 
magnitude t ! e rul I 
pet l t na 
name leit lusi 
ll of pert fat e] 
One dislike t 5 Se] 
rect positive ev there 
word empire 1s qui le, no kings’ names of those w 
Dell Kl Wl ind | { I theirs Ving ¢ ll 
If then this judgn injust, it may well be asked w 
service Clay has | 1 in this book. The answer is not 
found; it is that k is that 
lived and influence urse 0 and that we 
a place for them nost of 
| | 
these investigations more than a de 
that } naned ont rl 
I Ss ope i new windows ith 
stood lands of western Asia as the ear'y kingdoms were fou 
has not demonstrated the existence of an empire, but of an 
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The scientific cult t of t : 
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ssible l gre stretches of country did not become waste-lat 
. nd Vas the case n It \ 
\ tis nd artists the Carthaginians showed neither taste, orig 
| in the « period they got their models and tec] 
n e trom Egypt roug e Oriental Phoenicians f. pp. 66, 86, 107 
1Qes er, areeK fluence from S lv made itself felt ut Cartl 
; gil uring the remains of their arcl ture nd the specimens « 
tie \ b n the metais, 1 vor and in the precious stones, tout 
tombs the id no skill in imitating their models 
rheir primary interest was commerce. Thev learned foreign 
guages easil lopted readily the manner of life of othe peoples, wert 
\ to ) ad vere regal led by their contemporaries is 
rewd and unscrupulous (cf. p. 112 ff.) The rapid development of 
eir sea-going trade was materially assisted by the state, which opened 
foreign markets by force or by treaty arrangements. Where it was pos- 
sible, Carthage forbade other peoples to participate in trade, and pro- 
ected olont nd shipping from pirates (. pp. 113-122) Che 
Pu s i l | iscan tombs at Corneto show that the Cartha- 
ginians traded w Italy as ea is the sixth century B.C. | p. 148 
nd their met ntilie enterprise s the lk Ss Of their colonies 
) 10S 
Carthage ntributed little of permanent value to civilization S 
had no great ers lhe books which her people read were written 
by Greeks p. 214). Even her navigators, for commercial reasons 
kept their knowledge of geography to themselves (cf. p. 486). H 
fondness for luxury did not stimulate art. Her principal contribution 
to anciet fe lay in the fact that she prepared Africa for Roman 
on, a the monotheist ind spiritual tendencies of her relig 
made tl ipid sp 1 of Christianity in Africa possible 
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History of Religion in Harvard University. Volume Il. Juda 


Ch ' ha danis | International Theological | 
brary York: Charles Scribner's Sons XV 
$3 
i FESSOR 0) mits Is W K to ft eligion Of Civi ed pe yples 
na t S St ( ime ce wit e three ranches oft monotheis 


(1913), he exhibits a masterly power of condensation wi 
of lucid and interesting exposition, and a knowledge of the highes 
quality. This volume may fairly enough be estimated by thi 


devoted to ¢ ristianityv, Tor | readers will be eager to see how Chris- 
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religion in Western Asia and Europe”. Here, as in the first volume 
tianit ppeat 1) the tramew rk of the General History of Religions 
\ 


historv of the religion itself | 
tention. Written with marke 
: almost with the tone of det ‘ 
4 the rise of the religion \ ( 
could achieve Nevertheless, } 


nard:y more than an extraord 


of the development of the ( 


il p es s religio ordet 

1} society in excellent mpre 
historians mean to offet h eve 
self” The reason 


Dr. Moore to carry throughout t 
pened. Great personalities ha 


movements, their spiritual experi 


certainly prevented the author 1 
The compression must excuse a 
(p 370) that the Unit rians f the 
thie principle or t eratiol | t \ 
the Massachusetts colonists re 
But grant a skill and accu 
one vol Ime oT woa seri 
then a General Histor Oo Relig 
to | ve these pert t ep mie | 
: something suggested | he now 
In the preface to the first lume 
unitv in diversity of religious ¢ 


detailed exposition should not 


prehension. But even the individ 
it exhibit a deeper proc 

tween the powerful ethical emp! 
rrophets before him, and the ritua 
y movements diverging from the 


s.on between a Greek c1 ing tor 


| 
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. history of the Church or histor t { t t 1 | tii 
ronicling the histori ffect f it. St 
originator of the Franciscan orde1 The vreat 1 ' 
teenth century involves mentio1 f Lut t 
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‘la In precipitated su re i 
of space is not th lv hampering f to ' 
of justification and of faith are treated 
in scholastic argument The rude get f re 
reinaugurates the Pau 1 ¢ ttit | nad 
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minion, this real Luther is hid from view | t 
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sciousness ‘t intellectual ‘ ess 
e ( ccepting a place in t 
: ( tor ren ig society by visions of the reig 
of | n the sto roes deeper than the record events 
nd « sa l process olving these interior dynamic tf 
£ the religion itseli it is the 
re of evo onarv movement 
RANCIS A. CHRISTI 
} Par ( STIAN | \N lon 
/ le il ro4s | Publicat Ss 
I Norves tome New York: G. P. Put 
\schel IQ1Q \ 517 
} edited b 
UGE Dostor tlant Press 
XV, 357. 92.5 
\ t lisn | nee nds it ) 
sn es 1e to saw tie ) 
ed gy formed ng nat linc It e1 rages 
( ( ero t favors self-determination, dem 
thie or m ties t recognizes the 
_ , f ind is suspicious of groups that profi 
from ( | otective iffs \ny doubt of the correctness 
rt t on ( e velled perusal of the cl ipters 
ntt \ mk irs to tne ook edited by D1 Duggat 
where I eas ppeatl 1 most of them < ppear repeat 1] 

Dr. Lang s set himself the task of tracing the evolution of 1 
onceptio1 he medieval and modern world. The peace movement 
whether it | een critical, arguing from humanitarian, etl l, 
utilitar grounds, or positive, emphasizing the solidarity of the human 

( he 1 es in his study o1 is it has contributed to the growth 
of the inte 1 idea. Institutions as such he excludes, his aim 

eing the writing of a history of ideas 

What inte im in the ancient world is therefore its contributio 

of the idea of the fundamental unity of the human race, and the Roman 

tradition of politi unity. What use the empire and the papacy mad 

of the tter he needs little space to indicate How organized Chris 

tianitv left to the heretics the doctrine of non-resistance and took for 

itself the rdle of militancy he also sketches briefly, pointing out th 
origin of Roosevelt's doctrine of righteous war in the formulas worked 
out by Augustine and Aquinas. The greater part of the volume is de- 
voted to a careful analysis of the writings of individual thinkers, and 
nsive citations from works not easily obtainable are of grea: 
s Antonio Marini from undeserved obscurity 
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nd finds the ilue f Pete ) 
heme tor arbitt t 1 
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n the internat em Dr 
sects le for 
the Ax 
1 ting t 
n interesting 
est1o1 ether the re 
he ela} f reg 
lic + elo met + 
yy lan 
+ el P re) 
pinion. t the title of the fir 
how fortunate t was that | 
pl isize his re on 1 rf the 
ality. instead of following the in 
discredit internationalism 
This bare outline does scant } 
tovether bv the « til ished s« 
Union, whose happy « ymbinatio 
fairs especially fit him to make 
listorv and international thinki1 
be aw ited with eager interest 
Citations made by Dr. Lange 
nationality, from Johann Neun 
access to the sea, from Sully on 
the problem of backw rd natiot 
relations. would make fitting tex 


aa eg lit r le 
Duggan has edited. It w Iter the |] tor 

ot the covenant oT the League \a 
purpose yf providi mater ror the tormatior 
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on thy enant 1 mn the advisability of its adoption by the 
United States. Not the least 1 ible part is the editor’s introductory 
e! \ e shows the inevitability of the war under existing 
ternational c« ons, and analyzes the more important provisions of 
e covenant e political story of twenty-five centuries is brilli- 
lense oO rtv-tw iges with ittempts it internationa 
guiding thread There however I lequate 
| h of the kground of economic history to make more intelligible 
tie é mom I lems vhi ire i \ dis issed in otne ipters 
Nota sk I s¢ heen m de in the chaptet on essent s otra 
league of peace, of the history of failures of nineteenth-century attempts 
nternational organization and control The account of the history 
tions id possibilities of the Monroe Doctrine is model of 
mdensed stateme difficult problem of freedom of the seas is 
ibly handled. ep s as well as the difficulties of international 
ntrol as a solution of vexed problems are shown by men who had 
imate knowledge of the war-time experiments along those lines \l 
ogether the 0k should be found invaluable as a cleat echn 
discussion e problems and possibilities, for America, of a league of 
nations 
LoutsE Farco Brown 
( Irig- 


The Stonor Letters and Papers, 12900-1483. Edited from the 
inal Documents in the Public Record Office by Cuartes Leru- 
Kincsrorp, M.A., F.S.A. In two volumes. [Camden 


RID¢ 
‘hird Series, vols. XXIX., XXX.] 


(London: Royal Historical 


Pp. Ivi, 165 ; 224.) 

THE publication of this hitherto unknown collection of letters and 
ble historical and literary event. The only 

Letters, which were 


‘rs is a notable hi 
that known as the Paston 


Society. 


completely known until 
875. Now after 


published first 178; 
thoritative elit | ippe ired between 1872 and Ie 

early half ‘enturvy we have Mr. Kingsford editing The Stonor Letters 
ind Papers, 1200-1483, as a companion collection. The Roval Historical 
Society is to be congratulated on this publication and on the selection 
of an editor. Although these two volumes contain only 333 documents 
number in the Paston Letters, Mr. is 
Sfonor 


I tne l 
undoubtedly right in his statement (introd., p. xxxviii): 
to the Pasion Letters by far the most conside rable 

ie fifteenth century which has yet 


e correspondence of tl 


Ul 


le« I 
come to light 
The first documents in the collection, belonging to the reigns of 
show us the Stonor family established as 
bordering 


landowners the village of Stonor in Oxfordshire, 
prominent and important member of the 


Bucks. 
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Kingsford: Stonor Letters a 1 Papers 70% 
family seems to have been 11 le Stonor 28: { 
vas hief justi 4 of the mn 4 tar 
the reigns of Edward II nd Edward 111 S ting 
in Norman-French and Lat from « te ersonag him t 
heen of considerable importance 1 ind in d .| ane 
> have carefully vided extrel — 
favor with Edw ird I] nd the Despenser () 
mer, and Edward III \ls ppeat 
man. accumulating estates in vari inties bv 1 ’ rant t 
ince. two marriages, and other means \t s deat a f 
vere well provided Will 1 Ss al inads ( t 
d an est ‘shed position as ountry gent! 
the chef justice s sons ohn de Stonor the O4 
his voung son, Edmund de Stonor, became the rd of ! 
§ Bedford, daughter of Edward III This member of 1 St 
family served later as shet f of Oxfordshire and Bert ntv rept 
sentative in Parliament, and as a member oO! 
Over thirtv ot the d iment nd letters 11 hig ] ‘ no t 
time (nos. 0-40). ‘lost these relate to 
mong them is an interesting description ot fourteenth-cent 
(no 20). a begging letter trom n rl ] 
ount of h susehold expenses (1! Ig 
The second important group of Stonor corres] { 
the grandson of Edmund de Stonot e first The 
flourished under Henry V. and Henry VI Phe 
documents and letters dated between 1417 and I4 > 
‘ a friend of the Chaucer family nd his careet that of 
to-do country gentleman. He sat in six | irliaments and t 
sherilt. Also he appears to ive ted as mr 1 1 
For the first time the private letter 
Norman-French, though the documents are in ! til Phet re 1 
eivers and | 1iits ccounts eases nad madenture nt 1 
expenses, inventories, letters in regard to disput : , 
de Stonor’s interesting will household 
sreement for the maintenance and educatiol 
These documents throw \ ilu le wht 1 t] 
of the early fifteenth century. 

The third portion of the Sfonor t t 
ments. mostly private letters. having to § wit Thon Stonor the 
ind was apparently pe 1 grata wit oth Lancastriat nd Yorkists 
His wife, Joan of Normandy, appears to Have nat il ghtet 
of William de la Pole, duke of Suffol: ut Thon S ve 
with the Nevilles and late with Edward I\ who mms ned him 
< sheriff f Ox fords! ire d Pay ks. nd it lant that } va 
careful not to throw 1 s lot dec1 W ! | mit 


e 
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ft I ew not allow a1 letailed analvsis of his correspondence 
of the Wars of the Roses and is a reviewed by Mr. Kingsford in his 

ventleman be nilar material vet publishe: 

st uments the tion 1 lates to t} lite 
rs t the mo interesting met! ber of the famil Sil \\ ll 
1449-1494 ) tween the time s lather s death in 1474 and V1 
ttainder under Richard III. in 1483 There are neat two hundred 

letters and documents in t croup, which constitutes the most 1 
+] ster. in the troubled waters of Yorkist 
| le hi if +] leat} 
nd ved the w trade ms \ e dea of s first wife 
gee t-country heiress and after her death secured the ha 
| \nne Neville. who brought rge estates low! 
1 ] ¢ 1,1] + } + 
nt 1 ni isiness it is impossible to 
nd ti for the later reign of Edward IV. and the early veat 
f Richard I] n unfortunate moment Sir William broke the t1 
nal wnlionw af 1 family 1 sided with the Duke of Buckinghan 
i ortive ré nin 1483. He was attainted and had to flee to Brit 
tat \ s estates were forfeited. Probably at this time the muni 
ment t vere confiscated and deposited in the record-roon 
| ] st ] neer “nro | +1 
ot the London pat o1 ‘ ancery records. Here e\ 
seem ti e remained though Sir William recovered his lands under 
Henry VII. at é n high favor at court until his death in 1494. 
| Ken as Ws biel Nal? LU on must Cy’ cul 
invaluable ddition to the source-material for later medieval Englis] 
listorv along social and economic lines. The public and domestic life 
of four generations of country gentlemen is illustrated in detail, with 
sidelights on national politics. The material on the office of sheriff 1s 
lelig 
worthy f special mention, as is also that relating to fitteenth-centut 
lawsuits There are interesting references to the university at Oxford 
and one letter is a contribution to the history of English medicine. In 
addition to the introduction. the editor has contributed a map of th: 
Stonor countr\ genealogical table of the family, an appendix of add 
Stonor co gvenealogical table ne UV, appen ad 
tional documents, a glossary, and indexes of names and places. The 
two volumes are, in fact, models of competent editorship. 
N. M. TreNHOLME. 
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Part I. (pp. 1-250 
elements of strengt ow nes ne t 
with a general expositior thece ‘ 
oO evs economic Kampf? 7 mt { ‘ 
oft hie mrnortatiol 4 1 the ‘ 
on the suppl of dier-1 teria f ‘ 
(of Estates upon financial poli 
ernment’s freedon eine nd 
(feeling of natiol itv, 1dca rb nce ! 1 1 
of Christian peopl logmati hang 
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Ow eacl untry s resources are can 
trade ternal political organ ion; army; nav foreign 
org ti yt foreign service ns with Spain, with the 
rg lands, with England. with the neighboring smaller st s, wit! 
+ ‘ oO asp trons 
rt II. traces the changes in the European states-system from 1492 
59, making steadv use of the basic material laid down in p | 
s impossible, in the limited space vouchsafed to this 1 Vv, to 
how the thor has illuminated the history of the critical vears 
1559 t some illustrations are possible He makes cle \ ] 
€ssio! f M wl h carried with it the control of Gen S st 
r, furnished the key to the control of Italy (¢.g., pp. 3-4, 208 H 
ws that S ] vas the essential granary Of Spain (¢é¢.g p. gO ind 
t Venice's nperialisti expansion into northern Italy was due to 
dire need I sure sup] I food tor man ind beast (¢.g¢ yp. 158 
2 Similar Switzerland's great export industry in infantry was 
t ] ski \\ the pike nd necessary as a source f revenu to 
food for her population (pp. 233 ff.) The Reformation detached 
‘ ties from the Swabian League and thus destroved one of the main 
rts of Hapsburg power in southern Germany (pp. 134, 136, note) 
1 ultimately paralyzed Switzerland's political influence in foreign af- 
rs (p. 234 1¢ irks furthered trade (e.g., p. 78) The Haps- 
rg diplomat reports were superior to the Venetian relations (pp 
35, 164). 
The curious reader will look in vain for any reference to the Great 
\\ which was raging when the book was written. Manv points will 
remind him of it. £.g., German merchants smuggled their goods ) 
S erland rder to share the special privileges which Swiss goods 
enjoved in Mila 210, note Me Toul, Verdun, and Cambrai, sur 
ndered to France by German princes in 1552, were not German in 
sneec!] 1 221 ) 

The immediate use wl will be the utili- 
zation of the wealth of bibliograpl les (pp 
\ i l section) bo eared 
late s IQI9Q are ited, and the older stantially 
superseded 

The reviewer understood as believing that this stimulat 
1g ok is nove for certainly some European and Amet 
ican historians | ritten history with a similar grasp up 
imental data, but no large tangled mass of international problems 
has before been handled with such a mastery of the real factors whic 
nderlav them 
G. C. SELLERY 
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Vartin: Gallicanisme et la 
Le Gallicanisme et la Kefor 
502-1015 Par \ \ ) 
Docteur es Lettres Pari 
$15. 20 Tr.) 
. 
‘ 
icceptance and pul tio1 | ‘ 
t t n Library. the Archives National 1 the \ 
| rra\ ot itations from o1 tart - ‘ 
versial spirit. 
| t the papal demand for the fort 
of the Tridentine decrees in [rance thi 
acrimonious struggle is well known t tudent f t tor 
But what 1s either less gene! know! 
npreciated as the most significant concomitant 
struggle the dial trat thy ler ‘ 
the entorcement of the new dis I 
of 1615. when. defving the further opy : 
re ing upol the lve e otf t row? re 
ALIVE {i W 
opigeda u 1 ons 
| the first clear sig! ; r 
the ncinuated, venon nti-nat 
that ie heres f the Hugueno 
+ to the closest ul t hig 
of preserving the unit th 
11 fnew half nate? nm ot 
the Estates-General of 1614 found t mplet 
the Curi Sanc paradox n 1614 
travers une pl ntall I 
clergv never received ro nf 
ecam part o1 esias 
ceptance tine vever I t 
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( material] ter the relation of the clergv to the 
I V1 till le i te the pretensions of Gallicanism [Twenty-five vears 
later. the orator of the clergy, now become rdinal, menaced the papacy 
vith the threat of a national neil and even gave color to the rumor 
€ a French patriarchate. The rock uy which the diplon of the 
ustere Pius V., the peremptory Sixtus \ the conciliatory Clement 
VIII... had succe broken. still held firm: and the Declaratior 
1682 attested the tality of the Gallican tradition. Little effect did it 
| e unon the 1 1 prerogative nd the Gallican liberties. whether tl | 
accepted tl Cridentine decrees or not. So long 
rdat remained. tl hurch of France was the church of the king The 

1 of Fenelor s the knowledgment of a bitter trutl Libertes a 
eval du ( rvitu le 1 du T d the re] itiol end ire 
s long the old régime. It remained for the Revolution—astounding 
paradox '—t break the roval ke nd set the clergy free r. py $01 
ff., espe mment on Wernz, S.]., late general of the order 

And vet the truggle ove the icceptance of Trent had not been 
Soeiits Oder the ntrarv. in tl ‘pinion of the author. it had given 
birth to ne of the most fertile ideas of modern times” (p. xiv), that 
the f the two powers the politi and ec 
ee t things ipable of developing side by side and acting ind 
pendent I | ther 340) It wi uld be easy to rl ips dize 
eupreme moment in the relations of church and 
tat It 1 Il] have been such a moment: but there is little in the 

ntemporat! s-camente ta warrant the belief that the bishops wet 
aware of o1 nscious of taking an historic stand Phe vere well 
nothing in their language or behavior that indicated Manouition $6 
ration pregnant with larg ssibilities? Yes; but, more’s tl pity 
ab rtive! 

But qu part from what | n the minds of the fathers of bygon 
synod 1 whether accepting the author's interpretation or reserving a 
doubt. no modern spirit can fail to respond in unison to the iret nd 
optimistic 1 ‘ th which he brings his volume to a close 
(y nnot det that the peaceful and free exercise, side by side, of 
the civil power and the religious authority, should be one of the aspira- 
tions of the modern conscience: It is under this form, one can foresee, 
that the futut vill realise the independence envisaged ind attempted by 
t} Assembl\ f 1615: neither subjection nor tutelage, but mutual re- 
enect and tolerance and discerning sympathy. This future, let us hope, 


} fod Cat ri nr. 
- 
riage L niversil rress It) KIV, 24 
aneration of government al ‘ 
entury English pari 
the scope of the work Cal est be eve t 
nters: the Pat Unit 
vardens; the Ang n Ps and the 
Poor: the Petty Constable; the , 
tices; tne Rogues am Vag 
munity and Usiice ‘ 
enecial study cont ting t 
ners monument torso left pract 
more nsive svnthetic treatment 
La 
thesis, wit owever, § nevet 1 t 
in the preface; this thesis 
n the molding of t ‘ 
neer t | AD! het ed rom 1 1¢ t? rat 
the administratiot Phus, like mes | 
torial oO} onvel nT 
1 ‘ want 
served tie rriag d nting 
() er lessol from the 1 
+] bre ilthy netitiot? re 
essio 
nteresting to lear that ev 
were restricted in tin aft 
While the author read wide 
ture ne. presentation 1s ma t 
irly the .\ fin ( 
listic pl tures would seen t ( 1 1 
] t it ho! () ] 
ife and O \ 
what haphazard 11 her chronol 
together wit oO > 
ing, mar in places th earl of at thet 
\loreover, its 11g ) 
tion of the meaning of at al tert ‘ 
phrase “of the quorum 1S used eral time 
page 214 1s reache Phe 
satisfactory though we re informe 


ug S visifations are 1 one \\ 
the w ks of t Overton. and B lave ttered som 
eads in the ver I list of reterences On the justices oO! e pe e, it 
Is na S €atise 1s not imciuaed ti eT ) 
r¢ ppl rew t 19h, sO tar as 1s Known to the reviewer, the justices 
of the peace never tried civil pleas (p. 214 nd there is a slight mistake 
omputine the food allowat s of masters and iprentices pp. 143 
n Ing \ ippt | 


ARTHUR Lyon Cross. 


THE subtitle this volume is misleading; it should read, “ A Study 


in Conspiracies ” lo Mrs. Webster, the French Revolution was a great 


mspiracv in which participated the faction of the Duc d Orleans, 
group she « the subversives Prussia, and a group of Englis! 
radicals with Stanhope and Priestley at their head. The idea was not 


new; Gustave Bord had written La Conspiration Révolutionnaire de 
Montjoie. La Conjuration de Louis Philippe Joseph d'Orléans, and 
Prudhomme, L’Histoire des Crimes commis pendant la Révolution, but 
their undertakings were limited in their scope. It remained for Mrs. 
Webster to envisage the Revolution as one vast European conspi1 


against the French monarchy. The idea was certainly grandiose! The 


book has all the external marks of a scientific work. Four pages ar 
devoted to a discussion of “ Authorities consulted”, and there is 
sundance of foot-notes containing references to the sources. Mrs. 


Webster believed she had written a scientific work. ‘ Notes and quota 


tion 1 k e writes, “have gone out of fashion’, but even at 
risk of giving the pages of her book “a ponderous appearance ”’, she had 
re te SINnce ner ¢ rect wa 
Tal vord-} great scenes OT the 

te simp nd clearly as possible what re 

ay H she succeed The English press w evide 
mu npr ‘ Ya). r declaring it vel 
reve on to those who or knew of le’s 
» rofoundly misleading pags 

lly ig 

those who k the Revolution from a es 
‘kk does not rise above the level of a reactionary pamphle Ch 


point « f view is that of Marie \ntoinette, who looked upon the wh 


as conspiracy, and it mignt even nave been en DV iit 
had she but possessed the industry to accomplish the large amount of 


reading in the sources that Mrs. Webster has accomplished. The 


me ad ot ( MOOK 18 as unscientine as the conception of the probiem. 


In the first place, apart from such works as those of Bord, Taine, Biré 
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The French Revolution: a Study in Democracy. By Nesta H. Web- 
sTER. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. Pp. xv, 519 
§8.00 


1) l ill al ( \lort 


literature—books, articles in period \ 
Nlade Ss pon r volume he oh 
n modern eht « 
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the Revue re M H 
is her po ‘) \ 3 
er tour pages r te ( 
} é did 1 ey N Cll ~+ 
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uses the \ontte 
ew She has the 1 
e source is as good nothe1 ( 
e to write s ant 
ed for t ittr tivel \ te 
nd n 
na he lc of 
\ lue 


1920. Pp. vii, 214. $2.50.) 
THERE is just now mew rus 
\merican history, the works produced us 
‘ementing good relations he present worl t , 
Chesson has contributed a ncluding chapter of f c 
he ‘Sixties, in which are brought together t é 
n writers and speakers who influenced F1 
\mer Civil W: ind of some tf the lead hing ‘ ve 


the work however is given to a presentatio1 n bt 11 tt f 


peoples under the emotions and conditions of r ( 1 War. Here M 
Villiers is very skillful and very just in delin 

ogy. His work is based largely on the findi: t te ( 
Francis Adams, and while indicating clear] 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXV.--47. 


I iew. Mrs. Webster seems t 
| 
Anaqlo-Ame m Relation IS61 VA z 
and W. H. Cnesson New York: Charl ~ 
ictive in the British ind En nat > 11 
ing and understandi1 or more ottet1 tanding 
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t ithor correctly ascribes to the question of political democracy the 
great determining influence on British governmental and public opinion 
toward the North. Evidence that even during the Civil War men under- 
stood this is given in a quotation from an address of welcome by Henry 
Ward Beecher to Goldwin Smith in 1864. Speaking of his own tour 
of England Beecher said, “ All classes who, at home, were seeking the 


elevation and political enfranchisement of the common people, were 


with Al é e preservation of the State in its present 
unequa istr ‘ ( privileges, sided with that s« O n 
\meri that were g e same thing. 

But w e \I Villiers's gene l presentation of nati tudes 1s 
llent nad 17 eth ¢ ling in +) mtrie +} 
excell ind very worth reading in both countries, the tacts 


history which are brought into his narrative are unfortunately not so 


well understood by him. Thev are even erroneously stated and het 


lead tO miusinterpre 10ons, (ne may pass Over such errors as | red- 
erickburg three forty or fight’, but to omit any mention of 
‘right of search” in the Trent affair is to fail in appreciation of what 


amounted to an American obsession. A more positive error is the cot 
F its for the President’s Consideration 


with the draft of the instruction to Adams, which Lincoln altered; 


another confusion on the critical moment in British policy as regards 
intervention is between the real “ Crisis in Downing Street” i. F 


Adams phrased it) of October-November, 1862, and the Lindsay-Roe- 
uck fiasco of midsummer, 1863. The two episodes are interwoven by 


the author as if they were one, and Earl Russell's position wholly misin- 


terpreted. As regards Lincoln’s emancipation moves, there is no men- 
tion and no understanding of his “border state policy”. The blockade 


1 } 1 r her roc! 1 

was not ce red on April 19, ISO6I—rather a prociamation was ssued 

notitving neutrals I ade. These are the more 

striking ev ces fa lack of sour study nd r e more 
1 +} toh! t 

to be regre \ Kel e readabie 1d just gene ms on 

the attitude of British and Amet peoples and governments 


unseren Tagen: Geschichte und Kulturqeschichte. Von GrorG 


LOW. Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer. 1916. Pp. xiii, 184. 


Tus small volume from the pen of the eminent constitutional his- 
torian comprises two s¢ parate essays which in some degree traverse the 
ferent points of view. In the first division of the 
book (pp. 3-123) Below sketches the progress of German historical 
writing from the Wars of Liberation to the present time; in the second 
division (pp. 124-180) he discusses the economic interpretation of his- 
+} 


tory for the same period, with special reference to the origins of the 
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bbing. 1918. Pp. vu, 240 
jes Weltkrieges: Erinnerungen aus adel hren 
Von Orro HAMMANN Ibid. 1919. Pp. vin, 250 
le volumes have already attracted well-deserved n 
Otto Hammat as chief ot the press bure 1 or the 
r Caprivi, Hohenlohe nd Bulow, was tor mat 
to know w t was going on vehind the scenes He is 
I tne vd he is written his recollections ret 
lw ttle rent pre 1dice What he tells es - 
( ection with new formation on the same topics 1 
Eckartste Hermann Oncken, and others, merits st | 
pat Hammann’s work, as ot | stell 
i s between Germany al 1 Great Britai the last 
neteent nd he ¢ 1 ig OT the presel ent Wi 
887 Prine Bismarck wrote a letter to Lord Salisbur 
ol as prop il for an Anglo-Gern ance 
re while expressing warm appro oof t 
( ggestiol Both letters fortunately on Ge 
( thlished by Hammann in an appendix t ss 
s also give in inside int of the sending 
eer telegram in 1894 which provoked su h a fierce ou 
n | 9 nd tt oh he describes the meeting at wl 
ted mK he despat ] was dr fted he does not s 
vas d to the emperor and how much to baron vo! 
ding the resentment p ovoked by the incident Tour r 
eovernment, in 1 urn. suggested the idea of a clos 
tween England and Germany Advances of this kin 
several times, in spite of official friction as well as of th 
ne n oth sides pt ked DV the Boer War. Phe es 
Edward VII. made no change in this respect. Contrat 
een asserted by so rman writers, King Edward 
ning at the start an of hostility toward Germany, 
make iance with 1901 the plan was definitel 
liccuissed. and it was owing to opposition, or at least luke- 


favoral 


that it failed. The government at Berli 


le. balked the issue by insisting that Gre: 


1 of entering into a new and separate Anglo-German alli 


iment flatly 


id giving a direct 


reft 


eIng 


} 


isea 


tuld be carried on throug 


answer. Berlin was proba 


h Vienna. This proposition t 
to entertain and regarded it as a su 


bly moved 


asked to draw England's chestnuts out 
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oin the existing Triple Alliance and that negotiations t 
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Hai i / ¢ IN 
the fire for her and an unwillingness t at, P 
egestion ot ‘ 
refused. in spite of a plain intimation that Eng 
ess attention, thoug \\ t ‘ is to te 1 ‘\ 
velief that Bismarck was quite n ke 
III. had confidence in him 
Many of Hammant 
vives us a svmpathetic picture of Caprivi, 1 9 traight 
forward. deep nscientious one 
predecessor! and eset fl ties OY evel t mg 
tions. Caprivis No Wit ne 
renew the NWeimsurance Pre 
(germany ot recent vears that 1 t 
ievements, su as 1 passing of the 1 t t 
1 
icquisition of Helgola 
| i 
The single person we get 1 t a P 14 , 
narv influence on Germat reign pe nd 
ttrac ve OTe! \\ 
it i ct ~ 
milian Harden We ky 
retired life, going nowhert mes 
recelve in even Ke¢ 
‘s influence was vet creat 
world suspected at On th 
ion, his fondness for secretive—not t - P 
queer fancies that he sometimes got int ; , ‘ m 
Prince Hohenlohe were 
1 
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rar [ i} rid tv ar, conift } (/} 
n, ai bv Francis Wu 
umes sew York and London: Fut \ 
vill, 37! Vill O; Vill, 370; Vill, 392; V1 
$O7 Vill, 392; Vill, 391; 391 12.00 cl. mag 
Lu sO es ed t s his hiefl such compre 
WOrkKS as tli mes fi and Nelson's Histor 
he Wa 1 ylemet d e vi imimmnous reports 
spe rt es 11 ill ress ere 18 1n ed a 
intormati g ered trom German irces, but not often 
In the introduction the or states vears he devoted 
himself to the task of “ rewriting and adiu material, with con 
bane cihetitution nd rear gementc in th 
Stant substitu » Modmcations, corre ions, and rearrangement In tie 
iat af newer information. so that hat had often seemed final revi- 
Mgnt OF 1rormation, ) lat Wila id often eC € a tinal Tevi 
sion was again and again superseded ther Throug ese mean 
the text is eC st in the iuthor’s language, bu in essence s 
more strictly that of others, as idensed, rearranged, rewritten, and, 
by a sort ct me pot process idanted » the urposes of a compre 
nensive and o-ordi ted 


Volumes I. to VI. inclusive are devoted chiefly to the war on the 


western front. About two-thirds of volume I. deals with the iuses ( 


s a descripti the 1 nstances whi rrought the [ ed St 
int tiie ( t evel l ers 1 Americas wart re irations 
Volume VII. de vith the Russian fror nd tl Russian re ntior 
volume VIII. w the war it 11 nd the Balkans; me IX 
witl é n It the lonies, and wit e submarine warfatr 
nd wa ne decrees As ve ( ir on the sea is lequate 
treats d tt terence nd the su sequent pe e treaties af 
not it 1 Pre ma ese n tere re he descr ed +1 tent 
\ not vet beer lished 

This arrangement of material is perhaps as good as can be mad 
Almost an rrangement of a storv of the World War proves awk 

wal In t stance it is dif t to keep in mind the tremendous i1 
fluence w the easter fror id on the fortunes of wat the wes 
SO ng as the 1 rative {f these events is found in the later volumes 
It seems espe wwkward to introduce the United States into the con 
flict bv begint e with the peace notes ot December, 1916, leaving th 
+ + + + +1 1 
submarine ontroversv previous ime tor treatment 1 las 
volum 

\s is na ind yustinabie, e narrative of events on the western 
tront vershadows that of the remaining areas of battle The tre 

ment of the Russian campaigns and the Russian revolution is adequate 
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the war in Euroy nd the circumstances surrounding the various decla 
rations of wat ll the countries engaged in it. In volume IV. there 
| 


hye 1918 is d it fitteer 
wort ot a iengt treatmel s, Io! al 
French, and Belgiat omn t t 
Interspersed ‘ 
OTl i att it 
aig 
rrecnondents are frequent | ‘ 
lramatic military details are en z 
ourse the rev utions in Russia, 
this met od treatment there I 1 t 
ine acKs or i é 
work well done nd extreme 
cirecte 
The volumes contain nceidet nit 
familiar to readers t the lhe mernit 
illustrations showing the nature f the w t thet 
ationery ice 1Q ) rp. Vv } \ 4 | 
Sir Nel 1 Sir Sidne 
representative oO! W es were ap mt 
Re rd \ided with great ener! 
rence n mal hearings 
em often require ore f 
met | GHret ret 
was pu Ol. ind riet + 
c Re ) on ) { 
ompanied \ u ri¢ | T! 
tion on archives. specially prepar« exnet 
firther nanendi. ntainina ti minitt +4] | 
ings. The present report similar — 
mplifving the report, the other of minut P a shoes 
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l-rederick Pollock and his associates. so directed as to « it full intorma- 
tion o1 ll the points that should be covered Compare it wit inv ol 
gs fore one of our senatorial committees, with its inept, cas- 
nintelligent, unfair, and uncivil questioning, and one cannot fail to 
e impressed with the superiority of that method of gathering informa 
. ) nsist entrus technical inquiries to techni experts 
\fter the securing of the expert advice, however, there remains, on 
vh ever side of t water, much the same difficulty in getting legis 
tive or executive uthorities to make the reforms recommended. 
( ssions programme ol intelligent Suggestions to! 
iprovement—in respect to the training of archivists, to better advat 
tages tor 1 estigators to the custody and care of departmen ij records 
+ 
1 the systematic transfer to the Public Record Office yr to the 
tment of vermanent board for record publications (such as all 
ntries t Great Britain and the United States have instituted) 
] | ee! rried to effect when the Great War came ‘he war 
) tO ri\ ti progress, and no one Can ve it 
ep ot I ) ven t the nation can now ifford. Nevertheless. the 
I Nave ¢ ( tO ape 
thei rd re t d Mr. Hall has, most] it compensation, they 
his labors of inquit ind completed the volume 
e theme of this t 1 report and volume is the difficult subject of 
1 ar ( d local record \ committee appointed in 1899 made 
useful report this ject in 1902, but the present commission has 
ke broadet ( d furnished more comprehensive informati 
1 es ras of ca ourts ) counties, towns risnes 
) ) m ss I r tions (On the 1 ture i d 
n t f ( rieties of their custod repai and 
1 gement lestruction 1d on, and their p se, the 
report 1 mine oT irormation ed sectio1 re s oO iepart 
mental records relating 1 he wat 
Ene sn ) rovernment runs the classica statement 1S i 
os OT areas i haos of authorities, and a chaos of rates nd Eng 
s} ( 1 record efle t the chaos, with a fresh chaos idded or each 
cessive century The situation is therefore most bewildering, and 
t 1s great cred to Mr. Hall that he has kept his head through 1 l, 
d has pushed steadily and systematically toward a systematic and 
yractical series of reforms The commission's recommendations empha 
size the necessi f providing for better preservation, better adminis- 
tration, and more convenient public use, by concentrating local records, 


not in London but in county or regional repositories built for the pur- 
‘tion by the Public Record Office. Re- 


Nose nd under control or inspe 
sistance by Beadledom is to be expected, but the example of Continental 
ntries is to ent to be ignored. Even from the United States 
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Holmes: Hand OR r A cr 11 } ‘ 22 
argument can be drawn, for primit ; { P 
7 of system) of the federal government, mat 7 
of our counties and cities have made excellent ! met \ t 
wish that this remarkable report, and it r 
rtain!l retart me 
eng ] ] ] + 
ld neg 
\merican Ethnology, Bulletin 60 \\ . 
1910. Dp. xvii, 380 
re nthe 
lume the ré¢ ler 1 ] 1 t 
| 
‘ In s 
9 
met! i¢T (Pr \ 
Holmes was long intereste n¢ 
levoted to logy e permits mealf { 
the « upation of the American ntinent t 
» be again s 
‘ nreseice ; tinct tri 
n those of peoples o pving the et 
1, and the n it { t 
omplete and te q 
plements. ew ‘ e j< 
ished material includee 
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W hile meed | ise should be accorded Profess 
Holt s i his erplece et one should hesitate to accept pages 23 
ind 24 n these Professor Holmes presents illustrations of a prob- 
lem 1 winged form. and compares it with a Scandinavian ax¢ He 
Iso quotes Dr. Gordon in support of the theory that the winged prob 
] +7 + + 
matica mbolize the w e's tail. Recently, a complet 
n was ( f the distributi of thousands of pre mat! 
f m 1 States ulatio proves ¢ sively tha 
the wingee e not numerous along the coast whet 
VOorse ( Col i n Pp n in Lne ) i 
thern mn the New England coast irge pil 
( ort iles O oblematical forms are scarce In wes 
N \ York 1 the Ohio \ . where there were no W Ss, these 

t pers t \g in the Red 1 pic 

vraves, the 1 ved stones found are short and have thin, and not 
\ i al 

e Baltimore classification of prehistoric artifacts is not referred t 
in the volume. Probably, when Professor Holmes presents his volum 
on te nolog he will make use of this classincation, which ma ye use 
n ping s ne obiects 

In his summary of the evidence for and against the existence 


glacial man in this country, Professor Holmes might have include 


lacobs Cavern. In this rock-shelter flints and bones were found in soli 
rec ita depth ot tive teet It was not cla med by the explore rs tnat 
this proved existence of man thous inds of years ago, but the ndition 
in the cave were such that most observers thought the accumulation w 

! ent date. The important flint quarries on Litt 
Rive Penne m wv ume the eight thousand Hopewell dis 
re not mentioned 

Howeve vo ns rather than criticisms. W 

2 l ré in at ordance vil t 
t oO tions, there practically notl in the book to wh 

é €1 ft truth in the field of American archaeology may object 
mes Ol ervers ré ided who have not carried n 
tensive @X] t in certall reas as others who are not listed \) 
vious S vere not intentionally omitted. The immense field to 
covered, the multitude of papers, books, and pamphlets, the magnit 

1f collections 1l these factors must be taken into consideration on tl 


Professor William H. Holmes is the dean of American archaeology. 
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In his book wi e the hand of the master-builder—the archit who 
is able to reconstruct the past 
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1 ever. detra ttle from tl reneral 
gh excellence of the work. The author moves with masterly eas¢ 
midst t t te relationships of business and of politics in New 

rk and fulfills the promise of his introduction. His book abounds in 
iminating characterizations, acute observations, useful quotations, and 

7 ygestive I mceptions \ few portraits add to the interest 
To the spe ls ( of the history of New York this cor ition 
rd ible information; to the more general student of his- 
I pect of the histor f the state between 1800 and 1840 on 
vl 1 and in mar ortions brilliant; and to all workers in 

ocla ences a l e historical exposition of the interré 

etv. and politics 

TRIMBLI 
nizat Fox, 

‘h.D., Protessor of Histor Johns 

Hopkins ersity Studies il Science 

series XXXVII.. no. 2 ins Press 

191g. Pp. 22 $2.00. ) 
] r ore esentc the ition eme 

rat servative order-state movement w 

( ( vy walk of life, from every political and religious 

l ery section of the Union. He divides the history of 

] t de ited, begins with the orgat it1o rf tl 

O17 extends to 1840; the s¢ ond covers the pet l 

S40 . Is with the reorgat tion of the si et n 1829 
\ , et under the luence of the Nortl nd the 

ast, was 1 egressively ti-slaverv in its programme and tir 
thie t I wer, % iuthor discusses t onsiderabl ength 

t t ee neg l Ss re tion to the slave d to the 

the { nd, the organization purpose d early 
stor et the rd, fourt ind last chapters, the rela- 
no on to Garrisonian abolition, to emancipation, and to the 

e-t le respectivel\ 

While the k contains much that is new and interesting le m 
r lis ver oorly arranged and there is much repetition in the numer- 
Ss ql ns Nearly ninety per cent. of the citations either from 
e African Repository or from the o records of the different de- 
rtments of colonization societies The book contains no liographvy 

1 little or nothing to indicate that the numerous studies of coloniza- 

tion emancipation and slavery have been consulted. It would have 
een much more valuable if in this single volume the study had been 
carried on through the period of the Civil War. The author makes no 
serious attempt to tabulate the growth in number of members and in 
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1 students an « 
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ot oT it s I t ( H 
himself. who was certain] verv influential figun , e shaping 
the issues that rinened into | 
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irk wel it t t we s l robably never find the greater < )]- 
lections f rrespondence bearing upon the secession movement. 
lames A. Seddon kept no files. Lewis E. Harvie destroved his papers 
865 \1 know t Yancey of Alabama and Rhett of South 
‘ elt Ortal stores ¢ papers [The Hunter letters. now 
f the first tit blished, ar t the remnants of General Benjamin 
. F. Butler est tive work 


es 
nounced to be the master é 
oli during n the 
+ + + +7 
e Whig lansed and ¢ 
fe Demac: ro 
his e crat orga 
¢ state. w , indaries we 


The more it rtant group 
H er himself mes M. Mas 
Gras 
of Virgini Hunter represet 
fhliations with the west The offices were filled upon the recommenda- 
n of these leaders or of their co-workers, Harvie and Seddon. Roget 
Pryor, editor of the South, was the newspaper voice of the group. 


The other and opposing set of politicians were Henry A. Wise, who 


me from the v country but who had stolen the hearts of the western 
Virginiat n i8s0-1851; William J. Faulkner of what is now West 
Virginia, an anti-slavery man in 1830 but a convert to the safe and san 
view of slave Sso-1860; and John B. Flovd, son of that fiery John 
B. Flovd who fought for Call 1 in nullification days. When Wis 
won his sp rainst the Know-Nothings in 1855 he 
suddenly rose 1 fame and gave Hunter and his machine almos 
s mucl K v-Not es might have given them, 1 y 
] id WO! W ise \ s I 1 that he was the maker of P len 
Bucl n, a cla vhich disgusted Hunter in the extreme. 
I vas t gnment of the Virginia political forces which gave 
Douglas so n rouble when he was finally to make his great fight for 
the preside \\ Douglas defied Buchanan in December, 1857 


come a warmer friend of Buchanan than Wise himself had been, and 


he ise most weste Virginians were generally disposed to be hostile 
to slavery and eastern Virginians. But although Wise was a loud- 
mouthed governor and disposed to take the front of the stage on every 
possible o S Hunter and Seddon and Harvie were the real masters 
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Hunter vn part of this rrespondence amounts to little, and what 
jarly to what we know of him from other 
mes A. Seddon, whom Roger Pryor pro- 
rginia in 1860, Lewis E. Harvie, William 
lear the rifts and rivalries of Virginia 
Tal ot 18<0—1860 \ irginia was the 
e new American party ran a fitful course. 
nization the dominant force in the life ot 

re far-flung. 
Governor Wise published a1 rdent defense of the recalcitrant senator 
in the I[llin papers This Wise did because Hunter had finally be- 


oln to the preside HH ) 
ratic nom t n nd W 
] or ¢ \ 7 + + } 
oO! € reale¢ \ 
1 
S sne Was impotent it ( 1 i 
strong enough t sh Wise and 
the leaders ) 
lindly drove forw 1 e it of 
of the people dream 9 that war nol } 
Historians will find 1 nt 
their judgome iSs2 Se ‘ 
Nouth must nominate nd nt ] 
lidates of eir ov dn W. H 
Hunter m hine, said in ef t Pp } 
eovernment and v ) 
froverni I imi we may K¢ 
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020. S10.00 
No ever Oo storv has he t 
nusinterpretation nd \\ ghit sent 


struggles eceding 1 following ( I t ( 
phere in which vituperation took the I 
lerous assertion too often supplanted ed { P 
+} ation of the Constitution has 
nd team-work tl during the four 
The mult president S| 
. whom be s own success dependent ! 
rivals’ cl: onor and intelligence, t 
does of the British press, and the natu ( M 
have left a fog of confusion which A I 
have shown little disposition to dispel I leed 
was staggering, and to form a f lement ! : 
le ist two sets ot diffi 1 ( mus k t t 
at every step 
only a fine sifting « the 1 I Id ¢ t 
rth nd the an ( t 


AY WUil Wert -Y 
A 


7 30 
g Ee econd place, refutatior nd to a less 
eg f of traditional historical verdicts must be set fort] 
Wi em} eno to cart he no wit on 
rness nd aeta iment to void susp ( 
Wit eX } lant tations to sustain 
Si st ess in mastering the h t 
t es 1 no qt He believe nd ther ppeat 
re t t i I pertinent cument 1 
o hives of l 1 States and Mexi i ling 
t e, S Colombia, and Pet examined 
more Ire imphile od 
] n¢ 1 nie ror tie e 
000 ma s and the sin t ) 
( t cal lequ 
] ked | vit h material To « f 
« ‘ k es leon. Clause 
W I ke He cit ind ornet uthorities l ted everv 
()t t ne s ess wit \ if ked 
tine S¢ ) 1 There \\ rl ve d erg pil 
review¢ erees W sions nce! ng evel 
n que Htecting itional honor nd believes that they 
vill tiall the timate verdict of hist hese t 
the honest intent of our government to maintain neutrality during thx 
exas revolution: our own forbearance and Mexico’s inexcusable shit 
ness nce? x the settlement of the claims; our right to annex IT 
wit t . e to Mexico: the sincerity of Polk’s desire to avo 
\\ the S missio the necessity 1 ind essential tific 1 
f tl \ the re tation of t r rge that Polk provoked th 
war to seize Calitor Knowing the scope of the author's investiga- 
1 t ) ped t it his findit Ys WO ld cle T ~ ited ind 
so firm] ttressed as to carry conviction to every reasonable reader 
but it is to be doubted whether: they will have that eftect The troub 
is mainly with the method of presentation, but is partly due to a subtlety 
that amounts on occasions almost to casuistry (see, in general, for 
tvpical examples, ch. XXXII.). To particularize, Dr. Smith has adopte d 
1 stvle. deliberately one feels, which could perhaps be most readily in- 
duced prolonged draughts of Carlyle topped off with The Education 
f Henry Adams. It is allusive, epigrammatic, sometimes cryptic, imag- 
Re- 


nd dramatic; rarely simply narrative and expository. 
ick of the book, frequently supplement and elucida 
but we are advised to read a chapter as a whole before looking 
iven to the beauty of the scenery, the rare 


ott 
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marks , 

the text, 

at the no 


fers not to have them follow e cockt \ 
Dr. Smith has undul) mpressed his : 
int travel pictures 

It is difficult in t review 
mands, qualities tl ‘ eate 
illustrate a good deal. The first is at 
treras (II. 1090) 

Finally a slightly round t 
mustac] ind sandy | valked 


cheerv voice. “Ready!” the tr 

He gave them a keen glance. “ Men, for ! 

it was General Smith. “ Forward, forward!” flew 

the ranks, and ahead tl ey went. 

‘he citation supporting this imaginative é 
tion follows every paragraph for seven pag 1 

covering the whole battle of Contreras, 1 sn 

ences and three pages of “Remarks”. The second 


the ratification of the treatv of Guadalupe Hidalgo [. 246 


treaty had reached Polk on Februa yamida 


But suddenly the head of John Quincy Adams, as he sat in the I 
dropped. He was borne to the pe iker’s room "a S 
earth; I am content murmured the venerabl 
davs he lingered, unconscious; and then he pass« Lv" 
event had a deep « ffect. There fell a hush, as when st 


the city pavement. The sessions of Congress wert 


were prevented from announcing thei t : 
discussion began once more, it was resumed witl nev 
ousness, a new sense of responsibilit 

ms 18 undaenlayv ( 
which the author egorica serts, ft 

nd there is no citation in note 21, w l ( 
graph, to support the assertion 


The problem of references gave ( 


while most scholars will sympathize with 

his multitudinous sources, the system v 

to them a happy solution. With t t! ) 
fairness, accuracy nd impartiality ev W 

than is afforded by a single reference ind ft 1 
pata rapns, tO a iaTZze Bi ip oO! 

eral citations re never ie t t 
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shrubs and flowers, I 
|" brilliant birds; and mu more t pparent t it t 
even the flush of a face is not One 1 not 7 
with the ice and mint at the I tia I t 
watch. It was about six oclock e vi 1 


“I 
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~, 
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T t be mes ser us when one a ts the a racy a 
bly many must in a s ect bristling with ro- 
ve \ ontesses to uneasiness é the eternal right s of 
Scott 1 the lete 1 litation of Trist. Not once throughout 
tl Scott fault. On leed, misinformation sed him 
’ t ing lan Iden! ler a movement which unexpected] 
( tered ncealed fort and strong resistance; but here he idl 
hat we know it had not been his intention to do” (I1. 113-115) Th 
l of perfection 
Most of t ( nn be reduced to the statement that the 
reviewer is ed, because it seems to him that Dr. Smith has 
not a hed once for e results that his immens bor and 
npr e ¢g » of the subject would have enabled him t had h 
vritten wv more regard to the necessary limitations of his readers 
It would be a grievous error, however, to infer that he has not produced 
a notable book. He has settled some problems finally—for example, the 
quibble over whether the Herrero government consented to receive a 
commissioner ad floc or an envoy th plenary authority (I. 91-96, 436- 
138); he! e1 chapters on the navy, finance, politics, and foreign 
relations during the war which will satisfy the most captio lis analy- 


curate; and he has gone very far toward putting the capstone to that 
t 1 1 lh lati hetween 
re istment of our ideas concerning the early relations between the 


iy 
| B Histo Society has placed under obligation all stu- 
2 ( ers rela 1 roquois 


of men Gene / Samuel Parker by Mr. Arthur 

Caswell 1! ’ v e ¢ elle1 work 1 archaeology is haps, a 
1 1 1 j } al 

greater valu ) manity than the deeds of the subject so ably 


The six Iroquois tribes or nations of New York state have produced 


many notable aracters in warfare, oratory, diplomacy, statecraft, and 


in the poetry and philosophy of myth and religion. The ancestors of 
} S S nd Mexi 547 S45 1» Hist \ 


sis OF Mexican politics and politicians, while not sumnpat Is keen and 

United States and Mexico which Edward Gaylord Bourne inaugurated 

in these pages just twenty years ago. One may not always agree with 

the author, but very few will be rash enough to neglect him 
EvuGENE C BARKER. 

The I neral Ely S. Parker, Last Grand Sach the Iro- 
General Grant's Military Secretar By ARTHUR C. 
PARKER. State Archaeologist of New York [ Buffalo Historical 
Society, Publications, vol. XXITT.] Buffalo: the Society. I9g19 

of New York st by the publication of volume XXIII. of their series 

expounds. 
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Days and Eveni 860-1866. By Tuomas L. Livermore, late Col- 
nel of the 18th New Hampshire Volunteers. (Boston and New 


York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1920. Pp. xi, 485. $6.00.) 


CoLoNeEL Tuomas L. Livermore enlisted at seventeen years of age 

d was mustered t at twenty-one with the rank of colonel. He has 
been-known for a long time by his work on Numbers and Losses in tl 
( l War. which has been one of the most valuable contributions to out 
military histo The work now before us is of an entirely different 
character and reflects the ability of the author from a new and no less 

eresting angle. Begun two years after the war and continued for 
several years with numerous interruptions, it is not an actual diary, 
Ithough the author has freely consulted the diaries of several of his 


‘ompanions, whose experiences were for the most part similar to his 


vn. The vivid memory of the author for small details makes up for 
the absence of a daily record. It is evidently written without access to 
records, and no other map than Bachelder’s Gettysburg; it is not the 


ied effort of later years, and it must be judged mainly by its straight- 


+ | 
Studied ¢ rt 


the gossip of camp and bivouac, its soldier prejudices, 


forward story of 
1 its popular verdict, as such exists in the subordinate ranks of 


1 great army. Naturally much space is given to the continual struggle 

to get something good to eat, and to seize the pleasures of the world. 


the fi 


venerous approval of the fighting, drink- 


racing, card-playing volunteer, with all 
his faults, if such they be, side by side with all I 


1is noble sacrifice. It is 


it such little wanderings may not be safely 


1 by those who sit in peaceful homes by household fires, who never 


1 


committed sin. or felt a wound. Nor does the story forget the lesser 


vards, skulkers, robbers of the dead, for an army is not com- 


breeds, SK 1 
nosed entirely of heroes. Such have their place, along with unusual 
punishments, and “ drumming out”, and military executions. Free com- 


ment is made in criticizing others, both in praise and disapproval, but in 


the latter case the names are usually left in blank, which is of course 
As time wore on, the writer achieved higher rank and had oppor- 


broader view of events, but not greatly so. At Gettys- 


burg his duties in commanding a section of the ambulance corps called 
for great activity in many parts of the field, but the account is the most 
disconnected ¢ How much we should have valued his studied 


rf tl tack of Wright on the 2nd, and of Pickett on the 3rd 


J. N. B. Hewitt. 
There is vivid portrayal and 
of course right to fel 
tunity to get a br 
versio. 


of July, about w h so n 
SatisiIving some curious 
though intimate w Haskel 
statements given in the latter s « 
We ire riven { 
Sumner, Hum eys, and others 
thor had some px r off 
tions MeCle n come { 
not concur in 1e pe vere t i 
sciously adopted a ijatet rev 
» lents of the men ( 
find food for thought tn the refer ‘ 
ot negro Ss mig \ 


ical series, edited by Benjamin | Shaml 


State Historical Society of Iowa IQI9Q 


and public career of an Iowa congt nw 
Representatives at Washington for most f tl ( 
Colonel Hepburn was born in 18 nd died ) 
public life after his defeat for Congress 1g08 
Mr. Briggs’s volume (98 pages) are devoted to H 


his services in tl 


fourth of the whole volum« 124 pages) is given 


“Notes and References”, the latter ntaining 
and ilue. se sl] mw the 
books, congressional speeches, etc 
The rest of the volume (a littl 
congressional career of its subye d ng 


Pork Barrel Legislation, Pensions, Currency, ¢ 
perialism, the Isthmian Canal, Railroad Leg 
Rules of the House, and the Progressiy 
cate the importance of the subjects 

had to deal during his congressional career 


and fierce controversy, of change 


from Garfield to Taft through the e» 

The volume shows that Mr. Hep! 

a routineer of the old school, not 1 

was not a pioneer in polit 1 d \ 


ship or statesmanlike grasp upon the great qu 
confronted. He owed his influence in leg 


tier 
< 


official committee posi 


William Petes H hun w 
THIs volume contains plain unadorned int of t life 
Civil War, and his return t 1 life 
: 2 
t 
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re ecause influences bevond s control led hin ward 
e It hres in lowa 1 like 
€ nd t & stick ot Theodore Roosevelt in t presi- 
t g the ne of William Peters He r- 
omm mn eec nto prominent connect t } 
] 1 reonlat n nd kind: T 
I id reguia n, and kindred st it 
{ g ( ( es om il nd conver ) ) rt 
1 } } » + + + 
e I ) 1 pe id Rooseve estil 1to!l 
es ¢ Knew |! ore services ror 
re l gressmen of thi tand pat” vari 
urn \ 
e t d rk ot l-time 
] +} 1 
¢ SI elieved in ine Ss! 


of the Repul that mot Der rat 
tariff tinkering that money had t “sound 
money metallism, and the “ex! ld all be 
maintained together; that garden set ire should 
be liberally distributed an his cx 
vate property, dk e the grange di ns: that obtaining pensions fot 
old soldiers and offices { ipplicants was the chief function of a n 
gressman; that his district s ld not fail to obtain its share of the con- 
gression pork n the shape of public buildings; that the old way of 
making nts—rewarding men for party work by public offices— 
was bett ] he new-fangled civil service reform d that the 
hor 1 I ince-s ke esting tl corridors ot the Cap tol 
we wortl lefense those were the very men congressmen 
had tot t juest lelegate Such, as Mr. Briggs shows, 
v ] the mind life of Hepburn as a congressman. It 
was enough. The wonder is that a man like Hepburn, the victim 
of a system, could yet be used as the instrument of so much good work 
n legislation. Mr. Briggs says that Hepburn’s work upon the transpor- 
t problem “ cot d his principal achievement and earned for 
him enduring fame”. Perhaps so. But one wonders where Henry 


vision, W 
burn on tl 
ot S taSk 
l¢ 
velt, in wv 
WOTK 
streams of 


+ 
urns, the 
1 
ment 
congressme¢ 


ymes in, a real Iowa statesman and a ‘man of intelligence and 


, as an editor of a journal for Iowa farmers, instructed Hep- 
1e transportation problem, and prodded him to the undertaking 


It was men like Wallace working with Dolliver and Roose- 


s satisfactory to Iowa farmers and shippers, that dic real 


n like Hepburn were but the pipe-lines through which flowed 


legislation, originated by other men and pressed to issue by 
f public opinion. The name and fame may go to the Hep- 


ills, but the real merit and achieve- 


1 to others. Such are the lives of many of our prominent 


n who are soon to be forgotten. Mr. Briggs clearly brings 


+1 P 1 17 1 1 
n I nding well with the party rganiZa 
H Yet I was not aillogether a reactionary opbstruc- 
I 
1 
( \. | 
Wallace 
the force 


prot! 
pass 
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ir entrance into t struge 
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The last one-third of the ok ' , 
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)16 has it wn significance There is no good reason for hiding in 
ymity the senators who under various pretexts held up such war 
neasures as the establishment of the Food Administration. 


t} ho > howe r } nci otter 
Most ot the above may however be considered merely matters of 
opinion. The chief complaint that some readers will make with justice 


s that the book is placid rather than penetrating or analytical. 


such a treatment at this early date would seem to savor of 


therino hi 


Professor Bassett has been so admirably dispassionate in gathering his 

cts that one would gladly see him be even more of an historian. Cer- 
tainly some of the characters responsible for America’s part and policy 
were in reality more nearly flesh and blood than one would suspect from 


is volume. The actions and reactions of the nation between 1916 and 
1918 revealed something more than America at war. The struggle over 


the ratification of the peace treaty which delayed the appearance of the 


i. £ n - an | } 
book gave time for some reflection and ana Nave been 


S suggestive as the final vote of the Senate. It is a perfectly valid 
reply on the author’s part that he did not intend anything other than a 
plain tale of the outstanding facts, and no fair critic can deny that what 


he intended he has done. But he cannot complain if you still wonder 


ns did not tempt him into a slightly different 


MINOR NOTICES 


Proceedings of the British Academy, 1913-1914. (London, Hum- 
phrey Milford, n. d., pp. 538.) Jd., (Jbid.,pp.592.) Though 
nated, these are the sixth and seventh volumes of the British 


Academy's proceedings, and, according to the Academy’s custom of mak- 


ing all papers available in independent form, a number of “ separates 
from the eighth and ninth volumes have already been published. In the 
] nasome volumes bDetore us, m \ papers |] ive to do with ph SOophics il 
and philological themes, e. g., Sir John Rhfs’s elaborate dissertation, in 
e earlier volume, on the Celtic Inscriptions of Cisalpine Gaul or the 
philosophical lectures given on the Henrietta Hertz foundation. Others 
relate to themes of literary scholarship, like the annual Shakespeare 
Lectures or the Warton Lectures on English poetry. Another series of 
endowed I¢ es, the Schweich Lectures in Biblical Archaeology, shows 
its first-fruits in these volumes. There are also well-written obituary 


notices of d 1 fellows, as of Thomas Hodgkin in the sixth volume 
nd of Lord Cromer in the eighth. Of the historical papers in the sixth 
volume, all but two are papers read at the International Historical 
ial address of Mr. Bryce, Pro- 


+ ons 


gress at London in 1913—the presiden 

) 1e study of modern history in Grea 

ut’s of the medieval, Archdeacon Cunningham’s paper 

inization of the mason’s craft in England, that of Professor 


Silvanus Thompson on the origin and development of the compass-card, 
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treatment. 
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Natural Science. Some of these have 

irticle on that congres Sir ] S S 

on Roger Bacon came a year later. Butt 

rgest new contribution to knowledge \ | 
some Results of Resear h in the Hi of | ! 
very interesting discourse, one w ve A 
respecting medieval schools, especially the gi 
and substitutes sound knowledge, based 
which have since given authority to S 
In the later volume the paper of m n 
dent is that of Mr. G. Elliot Smith « r 

gain much from the breadth and wi 
annual addresses delivered as pre \ 

separates” from the eighth volume wv | 
two at least are historical in é Prof | 
Raleigh’s History of the World and f Dr. R P 
IX. and Gregory VI.; from the ninth, we ( ( 
named scholar on Seals and Documents, a vet é 9 
G. M. Trevelyan on Englishmen and Italians: Some A 
Relations Past and Present, and Lord Bryce’s 
lecture on World History. 

Origin of Government By Hugh 7 lor () 1 B 


well, 1919, pp. viii, 259, $4.00.) All theory with regard to the 


government, of society, or of civilizati 
with Darwin and the struggle for exist 
n the formula “the survival of the fitt 
gence from barbarism. This formu] 
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the Darwinian explanation of man’s 
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This is M Tavlor’s argumet Th of th 
r en ut tte ie expansion and illustration The irgument ery 
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tor) By G. E. Partridge New York, Macmillan Company, 1919, pp 
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pears explicitly in part II.. which considers the Educational Factor in 
existence in the nse of a natural selection “to the point of eliminating 
races", Dr. Partridge finds psvchic differentiations as the most essential 
factors i | production of wars To understand the motives and 
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Herfstt ade Studie over Levens- en Gedachtenvor- 
men der Veertiende en Vijftiende Eeuw in Frankrij} en de Ned rlanden. 


Door J]. Huizinga. (Haarlem, H. D. Tjeenk Willink en Zoon, ror1o, 


pp. x1, 568.) Deep is the debt of the “autumn of the Middle Ages” to 
those who approach its history from the side of art. Thus did Burck- 
hardt when eighty years ago he gave us the conception and the name of 

Xenaissance ”. Thus did Henry Thode when a quarter-century later 
he led the attack on that conception and that name. And now from 
Holland comes this new study of art and life. Its author is no novice 


At Groningen and later at Leyden he has done serious work in many a 


field of history. For years he has been one of the editors of the fore- 


most of Dutch magazines. Even to Americans he should be known by 


volume which a year or two ago he devoted to “the individual and 
the crowd in America” (see p. 558 above). 

The present work, foreshadowed by an article in De Gids, grew out 
of the wish for a better understanding of the art of the Van Eycks and 
their followers and of its relation to the life of their time. At first this 
seemed possible from a study of the Burgundian lands alone; but it was 


1 


soon evident that all France must be included in the survey. Wide is 


the literature drawn on; but it is especially Froissart and Chastellain 
among the historians, Eustache Deschamps among the poets, Gerson and 
Dionysius the Carthusian among the theologians, who with Jan van 
Eyck furnish the materials. They are made to illustrate for us how 
bitter was life to the Burgundian of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, how he strove to idealize it by the dreams of chivalry, by the 
exaltations of love, by brooding on death and adoration of sainthood, in 


ever-growing surrender to emotion and imagination. In Italy alone, 


maintains our author, did what we call the Renaissance come earlier 


than the sixteenth century; and much that we count Renaissance was 
perennially Italian. To date it back with every new-discovered fore- 
gleam of the younger day, he thinks absurd. But, even when Italy was 
y in full springtide, there lingered still in France and the Low 


Countries the medieval autumn. They who doubt it must reckon with 


thy and 1 tient toy 
iis Keen aAllti il Lit 
Georce L. Burr. 
A Travers Slecles es, IOTS Par 
Hippolvte Delehave, S. J. (Brussels, landistes, 1920, pp 


284.) The first two volumes of the ‘ta Sanctorum, em- 


bracing the saints of January, appeare three volumes for 
February in 1638, but the beginning of publication of the Bollandist 
may properly be dated from 1615, when Father Heribert Rosweide 


published, as the first-fruits of his great project, the Vitae Patrum (lives 
of the fathers of the desert, illustrating the beginnings of monachism in 
Syria and Egypt). An enterprise of high scholarship that has been 


going on successfully for three hundred years may justifiably celebrate 


| 


the fact; but the modest tercente i] 
1915, did not take e st ‘ 
pliquer pourquoi ”, says | er Delehaye 
commemorative volume, in wl 1 the 
narrates the history of its labors. He 
cessive laborers materials, of t 
aroused in the ¢ ec! rv, of 
pression of t Society of Jesus at 
restoration in 1837, and of the : 
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4 

es OT } 

ra gre 

if 

) | Tl 
ntends to issue English t tior 
is to be hoped that a more widely diff 
landists have been doing for human lear 
bring American aid to fill the gaps 
devastations of war. 

The Ready and Easy Way to esta 
John Milton Edited duction 
Mordecai Clark, Ph.D., Instructor in F1 
[Yale Studies in English, Albert S. Cool 
University Press; London, Humphrey Mi 
IQIT5, pp. Ixx1, 198. ) This is an excelle 
Clark has written an introduction of s¢ 
with the dating and composition of the t 
and analyzes Milton’s ideal of a state 
much to the republican conceptions of t 


little to the militant republi 


that he found much to commend in tl 
but gave full admiration to the 
political thought. From Cicero, fron 
drew ideas, from Machiavelli »v 
and as a practical statesman, but mos 
Bodin. The text of the Read) / 


the editions and corrections 


foot-notes that follow require four 
little. A short glossary is followed 


the Princeton 1 
NY, 1] 
lford, Oxford I 
He <I 

processes of revision and preset ae ue 

and discussion 
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4 1 1 1 +1 
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rt re } 1 mor French tamily names 
Comnarative tle of the informat onveved is entirely new, manv 


fer and disconnected form also given 
and Ethnography of Africa south of 
i 1e chap- 


contains biographical sketches of all 


of whom any trace could be found. 
research in the Cape archives 


1 


includes a French baptismal record, 1694 
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recent compilation on the same subject, both as to the documents relating 


directly to the armed neutralities and as to supplementary material; but 


not enough use appears to have been made of the aid already furnished 
by Scott’s work, for there are to be found in Scott eleven documents 
directly relating to the first and fourteen directly relating to the second 
armed neutrality, which do not appear in Piggott and Omond. The 
two works very handily supplement each other, however, and together 
give a pretty complete collection of sources for the two armed neutrali- 
ties of 1780 | 1800. 


SAMUEL Bemis. 


La Prusse et la Rive Gauche du Rhin: le Traité de Bale, 1794-1705, 


s Affaires 


d $ des D dents Le d [Ss des 4 hiz es dau Viniste re 
Etrangéres. Par Ed. de Marcére. (Paris, Félix Alcan, 1918, pp. 244, 
ral important contributions to diplomatic 
history recently published by Alcan. Its appearance on the eve of the 
Peace Conference is no mere coincidence. On the contrary, the pur- 
pose of its publication is naively avowed. These documents, the preface 
frankly states, are drawn from the archives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in the pious hope that they may support French diplomacy in its 
defense of the supreme interests of France (les grands intéréts de la 
Patrie). The thesis is the traditional doctrine of natural limits, but the 
method of maintaining it is not unequivocal. A series of notes and in- 
structions, hitherto unpublished and valuable for the historian of the 
eighteenth century, is used to furnish arguments for a diplomatic settle- 
ment in the twentieth. And it is the enemy himself that is made to 
supply them. Secret disclosures of Prussian policy as far back as 1756 


reveal a project on the part of Frederick the Great of becoming king 


(not emperor) of Germany up to the Rhine, leaving to France the left 


bank to form the boundary of the two countries. This information is 
given on the authority of a German diplomat who had it from a former 
minister of Frederick’s. In the editor’s view, “it is not without interest 
to note that since the middle of the eighteenth century, Prussia con- 
templated without apprehension the cession of the left bank to France” 
\nd by inference there should be no apprehension to-day. 

Setting aside editorial comment, these diplomatic exchanges preced- 
ing the treaty of Basel are valuable illustrations of the aims and methods 
of the old Machiavellian Realpolitik. Prussia, although a member of 
the Coalition, is seen to be secretly antagonistic to Austria, her ally. 
The Prussian leaders reveal proposed military movements to the enemy. 
British subsidies are still a matter of necessity, but when they are paid 
in full, the King of Prussia can begin overtures for peace with France, 
his “natural ally’, and thereafter preserve perfect neutrality. Anxiety 
over the Polish question preoccupies Prussia and makes her ready for 


10ught to aim at the formation 


Phe aocuments given in the volume enlarge considera lV tts 
+17 


Minor Notic 
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of some of the French negotiators otf 7¢ 
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by the negotiations of jumping 
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Balkan Problems and European Pea 
Leonard Leese. (New York, Charles § 


$3.7.) \fter trailing somnolently t 


chapters of this brief book the reader 


will suddenly find himself roused from 
ception that he has come out into the « 
which nothing has prepared him, he is 
British negotiations with Bulgaria in t 
preceding the entry of King Ferdinand 
side of he Central Powers and he S 
matic documents submitted and receive 
in the Balkans, who turns out to be idet 
this book, Mr. Noel Buxton. And bel 
author, has a grievance which, though 
no means novel. He charges that the 
that matter the foreign office of ever 
capable of seeing the Balkan problem 
through ” with disastrous consequences 
The author, as the documents adduced 
suffer from the myopia of his London « 
1dvantage, nav, the necessity of ny 
even at this late da to sketch the lan 
ghost of Balkan discord ane ng 
blessings of peace Of course the set 
lance is not prompted by the cry of 
ence to a mitigation of ancient animos 
ing the way for a Balkan federation off 
its members. Although the spirit of 


recognition from the peace-makers 


acting for Lord Grey at Sofia receive: 
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FERDINAND SCHEVILI 

Fea t Times u Great 
ranslated from the French by 
I tion of the Armenian Ques- 
k, Macmillan Company, 1920, pp. 
vrite a complete history of Ar- 
ork Aslan has produced a work 
r yet altogether popular He sets 
conscientiously, but without giving 
1 it is not always clear how much 


impaired 


and too many names, both of per- 


which are unfamiliar to the ordinary reader and 
nfuse The author is too prone to relate event 

eneral descriptions which sum and correlate thes 
xl is at its worst in the first and second chapters, 
period extending down to the proclamation of Chr 

nning of the fourth century. While accepting the 


t Lake Van, he has introduced into his narrative so 
rrele t material that no distin t impression 

lis Ie ft the m nd of the reader. s| he best cl ip- 
1 sixth, w h deal respectively with the Bagratid 


» bristles with names, the narrative is fairly clear, 
s given of the quarrels among the great feudal lords 
eakness of the nation 
k presents nvenient summary of Armenian 
> mended f; lor fr nart 
€ Oo lenaed ) its treeadom trom exc¢ ve p t1- 
e nari of the events of the last fe decades 
author seeks to present his nation in the most favor- 
omission of mention of the outrages perpetrated 
vy soci¢ t the ose of the nineteenth century, his 
uny attempt at propaganda. Unfortunately, this can- 
eface tten bv M. Crabités, for this abounds in 
is ¢ I ) hose versed in the propa- 
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. than 150 pages M. Ke 
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ive is ntific investigation and how much 
presi un chroniclers. Furthermore, the 
st of MEE by the method of presen- 
Té LOO det ils 
y that the Armenians (Haik) are an Indo-European folk 
ym Thrace by way of Asia Minor and absorbed the Urar- 
princes of Ani i tl \rmenian kingdom in Cilicia. While this por- 
grand terature evoked bv the World War. 
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the Alumni Association. 
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In general the treatment is impartial. Judging from the subtitle, 
the author probably considers environment more important than heredity. 
\t any rate there is lacking a certain ethnological accent needed to bring 


ut fundamental con ions. Thus, the diversity of nationalities at 
1e time of the Revolution is emphasized, but not their Nordic unity 
nor is the recent immigration classified according to modern ethnological 
methods. The old fallacy that, because restrictive legislation failed to 
ome into existence until 1882, the deliberate attitude of the country 
prior to that time was one of welcome to all immigrants reappears in 
this book (pp. 221, 232). Practically all of the “ fathers” were opposed 
to any but the most carefully selected immigration. 

he history of immigration legislation 
the only feature of the present law mentioned is the literacy test, so that 


readers will get very little idea of the present limitations upon immigra- 


tion. A short bibliographical note is appended. This does not in some 
cases cite the latest editions of the books mentioned; and, under Special 
Groups, omits two of the most important, namely, Fairchild’s Greek Im- 


migration and Foerster’s Italian Emigration of Our Times. 
Prescott Hatt. 
The Chief Phases of Pennsylvania Politics in the Jacksonian Period. 


By Marguerite G. Bartlett. (Allentown, H. Ray Haas and Company, 


1919, pp. viii, 150.) The subject of this monograph presents great pos- 
sibilities for historical workmanship and interpretation. The home of 
the Second United States Bank, an advocate of internal improvements, 


. believer in the protective tariff policy, and a source of strength for the 
\nti-Masonic party, Pennsylvania offers a fair field for the partizan 
politics of the Jacksonian era. Every problem, national and local, as- 


sumes a partizan aspect; and an adequate treatment of these topics could 


Che author relates in detail the attempt of the National Republicans 


to throw off their hereditarv name of Federalists; the long struggle over 
the Second United States Bank during this period and its subsequent re- 
charter by the state of Pennsylvania; the tariff problem and the skillful 
manner in which Jackson’s handling of the nullification episode appealed 
to the citizens of Pennsylvani ind the debates in the constitutional 
convention of 1837 over the familiar issues of the day—such as the use 
of “the German language in the public schools, the treatment of con- 


cientious objectors, the observance of the Sabbath, and the extension 
of the franchise”. The work is based upon a study of the newspapers 
of the period and numerous manuscript sources. 

The reviewer feels, however, that the subject as discussed by 
e treatment. Much valuable material in con- 
nection with the recharter of the Second United States Bank by Penn- 
sylvania could have been found by a brief perusal of the Biddle Papers 
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Lesueut s invited \\ m 
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Ohio, Illinois, and down the Ohio and M ito New Orlea H 
vas an indefatigable collector of natu! tol ecil 
lineator of picturesque enes n his tt ri I ¢ nt 
tributions to the learned journals of his d everal ntl 
first four volumes of the rina S the A les . , at 
Philadelphia. 
Very little about Les eur | €1 ‘ 
America. It should be mentioned | 
turaliste Ch. Ali Lesucur d that 1 
ition were included t twentv-t rep! 
tches. There is little duplicatior evel to t 
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d'Histoire a l'Université Laval. Tome I., 1760-1791. (Quebec, J. P. 
Garneau, 1919, pp. ix, 330.) Those who have read t 
require no assurance that he is 


bv temperament, to write a survey 


ot eat ecent years M Chap is | Ss been 
rat vering at val I ersit\ ourse of le tures on the per od intet 
vening between the fall of Canada in 1760 and the enactment of the 
Const onal Act in 1791 I present volume includes these lectures 

yrinted t as thev were de ered, without modification in plan, or in 

e ft rt ne ears in question were fr pl te with events of great 
interest. First me the era of military government and the departure 
of the émia for Fronce The extent and the nature of this exodus 
have long been matters of controversy. M. Chapais throws no new light 
upon it en f wed the seri f twists and turns which Jed to the 
passage of the Quebec Act in 1774. To these events the author gives 
particularly close attention. The invasion of Canada during the Ameri- 

2evolution receives a lengthy chapter, and the book closes with a 
tud f Canadia ffairs d ¢ the administrations of Haldimand and 
Dorcheste 

The book is « lv what Id expect from its author. It is 
rt | t nd reasonably dispassionate 


amply qualified, both by erudition and by 
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Battalion of Numancia”, one of the most trusted of 


ol f the 
the corps of loyalists, did the moment arrive for him openly to shift his 


He and his entire command, which formed part of the gar- 


llegiance I nd his 
rison of Lima, then deserted to San Martin’s army. 

Held in high esteem by Bolivar and Sucre, Heres rose to the rat k of 
brigadier-general and occupied in addition a variety of positions of im- 
portance oth militarv and civil, during the years that Peru was subjec 
to the con of the I erator Later he served in the campaign that 
ultimate failed to keep it republic within the grandiose polit a] 
structure made up of the Great Colombia and its two satellites to the 

thward. ‘e correspondence it would appear that during much 
of the time Heres ered from poor health. More perhaps than many 

f his fellow-officet ‘Iso. he cherished the ambition of Cincinnatus 
Even if he ma ily be regarded as one of the most eminent of the 
patrio ders. the fact that he had been active so long in the ranks of 
the | sts gives peculiar Vv e to his statements and opinions about 
the events of the period between 1521 and 1829. 
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PERSONAL 
11 n Schouler, author of a notable History of the United States 
under the ( , 1789-1877 (1880-1891, 1899, 1913) and president 
rf the Ar H yrical Association in 1897, died on April 16, at the 
ge of ¢ ist s given an interesting account of his life S 
1 n his His il Briefs (1806) \nother w k 
of some not vas his Amer ms of 1776 (1905). \ lawver and legal 
1 ror t \ € protessor in law s 
he w ( s American | history large] ma leg f 
view, wit ent to economic movements than w 1 now b 
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t king, it was fair in all intention, it was marked by much political 
‘umen, it presented the general reader within a dozen years with th 
whole story from 1789 to 1861, for which that reader had long been 
waiting | stvle, though it was too picturesque and lacked sim 
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istory in Wesleyan University, but will continue on leave during the 
nsuing year. His courses will remain in charge of Dr. William J. 
Wilkinson, formerly dean of Washington University (Tennessee) for 

ther vear. Paul Burt has been advanced to an associate professor- 
ship in the same department. 

Professor Max Farrand of Yale University has been granted a 
second year’s leave of absence. His courses will be given by Professor 
I W. Stephenson of Charleston Colk ve, Professor Kent R. Greenfield 

Delaware College has been appointed professor of history in Yale, 


ind there have been the following promotions: Svdnev K. Mitchell to 


the rank of professor; Clarence H. Haring to that of associate pro- 
fessor; John M. S. Allison, Ralph H. Gabriel, and Richard A. Newhall 
to that of assis t professor 


’rofessor Charles D. Hazen of Columbia University will be on leave 
of absence during the coming academic year, serving as professor of 
\merican institutions in the University of Strasbourg. Dr. David S. 
Muzzey of the same institution has been promoted to the rank of pro- 
fess and Dr. Austin P. Evans to that of assistant professor. 

Professor John B. McMaster, after thirty-eight vears of continuous 
service as professor of American history in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has, in accordance with the rules for retirement of that institu- 


ion, withdrawn from active service and become professor emeritus. 


Sioussat has resigned from Brown University 


Nn 


to become professor 9f American history in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where also Dr. Witt Bowden of the Carnegie Institute of Pitts- 


hict rv. 


burgh has been elected assistant professor of European histé 


Professor Bernadotte E. Schmitt of Western Reserve University, 


fter teaching in the summer session of Columbia University, will go to 
Europe to spend a year in study, mostly in London. 

Dr. Reginald C. McGrane has been advanced to the rank of professor 
yf history in the University of Cincinnati; Dr. Beverley W. Bond, jr., 
f Purdue University, has been elected associate professor in the uni- 


versity first named. 
Dr. Paul Van Brunt Jones has been made assistant professor of his- 
tor the | ersity of Illinois 


Dr. A. E. R. Boak of the University of Michigan | I 


has been promoted 
from an associate profe ssorship of history toa prof ssorship. Professor 
William L. Schurz, who has been in South America for a vear and a 


on a mission for the government, will return to his academic work 


Professor Clarence W. Alvord of the University of Illinois has ac- 


election as professor of American history in the University of 


/ 
in September. 
Minnesota. 


Dr. James Howard Robinson, professor of stor Carleton ( 
ege, Northfield, Minn., has been granted lea I ence 
vear 1920-1921. He will spend the furlough in Eng] 
the universities of Manchester and Oxf 

Professors James F. Willard of the Universit ( 
William A. Morris of the Universi f Califor: vill be nt during 
e coming vear, engaged in research in Londo: ir. khardt 


will take Dr. Willard’s place ting profes 


Professor Samuel F. Bemis ( ‘ 
yfessor of historv in W ( 
Dr. Ralph H. Lt now ass nt 
Washington, becomes sO ess of | » 
ford University at the beginning of the next 
In the summer schools of the various universit the 3 5 


fessors external to the regular staff will be g 

in the University of Califor: W. E. Lingelbach and Mort tt 
ir., of Pennsylvania; in that of Chicago, H. E. Bourne of W 

serve University; in that of Colorado, Clarence W. Perl f O] 
State University; in Columbi 
Magoffin of Johns Hopkins, R. W. Rogers of Dre Se ! ind B 
E. Schmitt of Western Reserve: in Harvar R. H. Georg yal 
the Johns Hopkins University, B. W. Bond of Cincinnati; in Le 
Stanford, F. A. Golder of Washington State College; in the I 

of Minnesota, F. M. Anderson of Dartmouth; in that of Pen 


FE. C. Barker of Texas; in that of Texas, C. H. Ambler of Ws 
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ginia and A. C. Cole of Illincis; in that of W H. MeN 
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\rt les \ umb f the ! f Veq ) H ry are 
the Developm the Negro Public School System in Missouri, by 


f Putnam's 7 ular Views 
revised to 1 919, has appeared. The contents are, as heretofor¢ 
eful serie f 1 logical tables and an alphabetical index of sub- 
rect ut e 4 I respecting the P riod. of the war gives Ided 
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Prot r J Delacre of the I ersity of Ghent has issued n 
Hist 

\ Bor 
gd \ \ 5 
mis d P) 
1920 t 
and the s« nd t] 

cs cle 
lepros holera, sm 
Intimes t Pass 
quarrel t yhvs 
racing in medieval Italy, papal finance in the fifteenth century, ind other 
topics composé ¢ econc volume of Etudes ct Fantaisics Historiques 

Paris, H ette IQIQ, pp 60) by I Rodocanacht 


\. Ung ted tl Briefe Konig Hammurap 2722-2081 7 
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In ( lo-Européen de la Langue Hittite (Christiania, 1919) 
( LS. M nder has presented evidence that the Hittite ing ge 
was Indo-! ( ind most nearl\ related to the Italic Celt and 
lok c I thor has carried forward the researches begun by | 
Weidner in ] Studie ry He schen Sprachwissenschaft (1917) and 

Hre \ fict fe? and 1 h s HMethitiscie Keil- 
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Henrv S. Williams: the Aftermath of Nat Turner’s Insurrection, by 
John W. Cromwell nd Religious Education in Negro Colleges and 
Universities, bv David H. Sims. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: W. R. Thayer, Biography in the 
Vineteenth Ci ry (North American Review, May). 

ANCIENT HISTORY 
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April); R. Cagnat, L’Armée d’Occupation de l’Eqypte sous la Domina- 


} 


tion Romaine (Revue des Deux Mondes, March 1). 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


The leading matter in the Analecta Bollandiana, XX XVIII. 1 and 
2, is a treatise of 136 pages by Father Hippolyte Delehaye on St. 
Martin of Tours and his biographer Sulpicius Severus, a treatise of 
much importance to fourth-century history. The reviews of books 
lving witl e field of igiography have their usual hig irac 


B. Krusch and W. Levison have edited vol. I. of Passiones Vitaeque 


Monumenta Germaniae Historica 

H. Hoffman has presented some of the bases tor a it tud 
the historical si es relating to Charles the Great in his thesis on Aa 
der Grosse im I! le der Geschichtschreibung des Friihe littelalters 


The second volume of B. Mandrot’s edition of the Dépéches des 


bassadeurs Vilanats en I rance Sous Louis XI. et Francots Sforza ( Paris, 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: L. Halphen, Etudes Critiques s1 
l’Histoire de Charlemagne (Revue Historique, November); L. 
La Situation des Chrétiens de Palestine @ la Fin du VIII° Siécle et 
V’Etablissement du Protectorat de Charlemagne (Le Moven Age, Janu- 


ary, 1919): A. Fliche, Hrldebrand, I., (ibid.): A. Pelzer, Une Source 


Inconnue de Roger Bacon: Alfred de Sareshel Commentateur des M 
téorologiques d’Aristote (Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, Janu- 
\ Plassmann, Bart! maeus Anglicus (ibid.) 


\ ompre SIVe ount of the society of Te Sus by one ot 1ts mem 
bers is La ¢ mipaqr de Jésus: Esquisse de son Institut et de son His- 
toire 52 2 (Paris, Beat esne 1920, pp. ix, 844) by Joseph 
Brucke 

G. Drei | edited La Corrispondensa del Card. EF) Gonzaga 
Presidente del Concilio di Trento (Parma, la Bodoniana, 1918, pp. 173); 
and written Intors al P ntifi dl Pio lV. al Con Trento 
(Perug l ne Tip. Cooperativa, 1918, pp. 150) 


nundated Lands” in Ptolema md Roman Egypt (Classical Philology, 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

Sanctorum A Ve ngict (Hanover, Hahn, 1919, pp. 440) for thx 
(Berlin, Eberit g, 1919, pp. XVi, 100). 
Société de l'Histoire de France, 1919) contains despatches for the vear 
1464. 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

The first issue of the Bulletin de l'Institut Historique Belge de Rom 
contains L’Exrpansion Belge @ Rome et en Italie depuis le O mre 
Siécle (Paris, Champion, 1920, pp. xii, 379). 
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Herman de Vries gives an account of students from the Low C 
tries at Geneva in the davs of Beza in the first volume of Genéve, Pep 
nicre du Calvinisme Hollandais (Fribourg, Fragnié¢re, 1919, pp. XVI, 
331). 

Annales Prince de Ligne (Paris, Champion) is a new magazine .otf 
history and society issued for the purpose of exploiting a nsiderable 
mass of family papers relating to Charles-Jos« P e de Ligne 


1735-1814, who was a general in the Austrian army and ¢ 
the Austrian court especially as the friend of Joseph II Phe journal 


bids fair to contribute much to tne history ot the latter half of the 


eighteenth century and of the Napoleonic era. 


The Memoirs of the Count de Rochechouart, 1788-18 now 
lished in English translation (London, Murray; New York, Dutton), is 
the autobiography of one who was an adopted son and aide-de-camp ot 
that Duc de Richelieu who served in high position under the tsar during 


the Napoleonic period; he was also an aide to Alexander I. in 1812-1814 

The interval from 1828 to 1878 is considered by F. Mourret in the 
first part (Paris, Bloud and Gay, 1919, pp. 714) of the eighth volum 
of his Histoire Gcnerale de l Eg LSe. 

Les Résistanc es a la Politique Re li de P é { Tis \ 
1920) are discussed by J. Rocafort. 

Duke Johann Georg of Saxony and Professor Ernst Daenell have 
edited Briefwechsel Kénigs Johann von Sachsen mit George Ticl ) 


(Leipzig, Teubner, pp. 180), containing 72 letters, 1837-1871, both 


respondents writing in English. The book is one of great interest and 
considerable importance. 
Among recent volumes on Furopean international relations « 
last half-century are L’/ntervention de la France dans la Question du 
Slesvig du Nord (Paris, Plon, 1919, pp. vii, 152) by F. de Jessen; the 
volume of Briefe Wilhelms Il. an den Zaren, 1804 14 (Berlin. I 
Goetz; and the seven yume 


stein, 1920, pp. xxvii, 439) edited by W 
of A. Gauvain’s L’Europe au Jour le Jour (Paris, Bossard, 1920, pp 
490) dealing with the outbreak of the Great War and its opening months 


from June, 1914, to February, 1915. 


Professor H. Delbriick treats of modern times in the fourth volume 
of his Geschi hte der Krie gskun st im Ral men der I tischr n Gescl ite 


(Berlin, Stilke, 1920, pp. x, 552). 


G. de Lamarzelle has presented the subject of L’Anarchie dans 1 


Monde Moderne (Paris, Beauchesne, 1919, pp. xxi, 472). 
PI 


Professor Fernand Baldensperger, who has been exchange professor 
at Columbia University, has published L’Avant-Guerre dans la Littéra 
ture Francaise, 1900-1914 (Paris, Payot, 1919). 
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Professors Charles H. Haskins and Robert H. Lord of Harvard, two 
of the expert advisers to the American commissioners at Paris, are 
about to publish a book entitled Some Problems of the Peace Conference 
(Harvard University Press). 

- Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. F. Wright, The Divorce of 
Henry VIII.: a Contemporaneous Discussion at one of the Continental 
Universities (American Catholic Quarterly, October); C. Espejo, La 
Carestia de la Vida en el Siglo XVI. y Medios de Abaratarla, I. (Re- 
vista de Archivos, Bibliotecas, y Museos, January); Lieut.-Col. de 
Thomasson, Un Précédent: la Résistance Prussienne aprés Tilsit (Revue 
Hebdomadaire, February 28); J. E. S. Green, Wellington and the Con- 
gress of Verona (English Historical Review, April) ; Commandant 
Weil, Metternich and the Entente Cordiale (Quarterly Review, April) ; 
E. Despréaux, Les Réfugiés Russes a Paris et la Révolution de 48: 
Hertzen (Révolution de 1848, September); F. J. Goodnow, Former 


Plans for a League of Nations (Columbia Law Review, January). 


THE GREAT WAR 

A Brief History of the Great War, by Professor Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, treats the political, military, diplomatic, and social aspects of the 
war to the close of the Peace Conference (Macmillan). 

Professor T. Niemeyer has edited a volume of Politische Urkunden 
cur Entwicklung des Weltkrieges (pp. viii, 755) which has been pub- 
lished as a supplement to the sixth volume of the Jahrbuch des Volker- 
rechts. Die Brandstifter der Entente (Berlin, Engelmann, 1918, pp. xv, 
371) is by P. Rohrbach and J. Kuhn and is published as the first volume 
of Chauvinismus und Weltkrieg. W. Schiicking has made a study of 
Die Vélkerrechtliche Lehre des Weltkrieges (Leipzig, Veit, 1918, pp. 
Vil, 239). 

Among the recent German contributions to the history of the war are 
the following volumes by generals: Mein Bericht zur Marneschlacht 
(Berlin, Scherl, 1920, pp. 85) by Field-Marshal von Bulow; Erinner- 
ungen an den Marnefeldsug, 1014 (Leipzig, Koehler, 1920, pp. 246) of 
General Freiherr von Hausen, edited with a critical study by M. Kirch- 
eisen; Feldzugsaufzeichnungen, 1914-1018 (Stuttgart, Belser, 1920, pp. 
336) by General von Moser; and Meiner Truppen Heldenkampfe (Ber- 
lin, Mittler, 1920, pp. 182), by Curt von Morgen. 

A. Mousset has prepared Eléments d’une Bibliographie des Livres, 
Brochures, et Tracts imprimés ou publiés en Espagne de 1914 a@ 1018 et 
relatifs @ la Guerre Mondiale (Madrid, Tello, 1919, pp. 108). 

Volume VI. of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s History of the Great War 
has come from the press (Doran). The volume deals with the British 


campaign in France and Flanders, July to November, 1918. 
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A volume entitled Au Bord du Gouffré Pat Flammarion), by 
Victor Margueritte, is devoted to adverse criticism of the French Gen- 
eral Staff and its plans and pr: 


the war. 


General Lanrézac has dealt with the strategi e of e fifth ar 
under his command in: Le Plan de Campagne Francais et le Premier 
Mois de la Guerre, 2 Aout-3 Septembre 1914 (Paris, Payot, 1920, pp. 
288). F. Engerand, in continuation of his Charler has published La 
Bataille de la Frontiére, Aott 10914, Briey (Paris, Bossard, 1920, pp 
244) in which he utilizes official documents. Commandant de Civrieux 
has joined the controversy on L’Offensive de ror7 et |i mmandement 
du Général Nivelle (Paris, Van Oest, 1919); and H. Galli has con- 
tributed to the same subject L’Offensive Francais de 1o17, Avril—Mai, de 
Soissons @ Reims (Paris, Garnier, 1920, pp. vii, 262). From the pen of 


Jean de Pierrefeu we have G. Q. G., Section 1, Trois Ans au Grand 
Quartier Général par le Rédacteur du Communiqué (vols. I.-II., Paris, 
Editions Francaises I]lustrées, 1920). 

Joffre, la Premiére Crise du Commandement ( Paris, Ollendorff, 1919, 
pp. 380) by “ Mermeix” contributes much information relating to the 
problems of the French high command. Capt. Raymond Recouly (“ Capi- 
taine X.”) is the author of Foch, le Vainqueur de la Guerre (Paris, 


Lahure, 1919, pp. 246), which has been issued in English by Scribner. 


M. Dutréb and P. A. de Granier de Cassagnac in their life of Mangin 


1 


(Paris, Payot, 1920, pp. 256) have used documentary materials relating 
to the general’s career throughout the war. Vice-Admiral Dartige du 
Fournet, who commanded the Allied fleets in the eastern Mediterranean 
has published his Souvenirs de Guerre d'un Amiral, 1914-1916 (Paris 
Plon, 1920, pp. 320). 

Lieutenant-general von Cramon, who from the beginning of 1915 
until some months after the armistice was German military plenipo- 
tentiary at Austro-Hungarian headquarters, has published a book of 
much importance, temperately written and interesting, on the relations 
between the German and Austrian supreme commands during the war, 
Unser Oesterreich-Ungarischer Bundesgenosse im |Weltkriege (Berlin 


Mittler). 


A German attack on the terms of the armistice by B. Schwertfeger 
bears the title Der Jrritum des Marschalls Foch, Griinde der Deutschen 
Kapitulation vom 11. November 10918, nach Amtlichen Urkunden des 
Franzosischen Grossen Generalstabes (Berlin, Hobbing, 1919, py 
The same author has published Der Geistige Kampf um die Verletzung 


» OO). 


der Belgischen Neutralitét (Berlin, Engelmann, 1919, pp. xvi, 191). 
A. Albert-Petit is continuing the reprinting of his articles from the 
Journal des Débats in La France de la Guerre, vol. III., Septembre 


1917-Juin 1919 (Paris, Bossard, 1920, pp. 603). Joseph Reinach has 


zz 
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published the nineteenth and final volume of La Guerre de 1914-1918: 
les Commentaires de Polybe (Paris, Fasquelle, 1920), and has supple- 
mented it with L’dnnée de la Paix (Paris, Van Oest, 1920, pp. 258). 
La Politique du Pain pendant la Guerre, 1914-1019 (Paris, Rousseau, 
yp. 365) is by Dr. A. Beaucourt. 

L’Expédition des Dardanelles au Jour le Jour (Paris, Colin, 1920, pp. 
352) is a careful compilation by F. Charles-Roux. 

The German advance into Italy is described by W. Oertel in Der 


Vormarsch in Oberitalien vom Isonzo sur Piave (Stuttgart, Franck, 


1918, pp. 77, 10 maps), and the repulse by A. Fraccaroli in La Vittoria 
del Piave, Giugno-Luglio 1918 (Milan, Alfieri and Lacroix, 1918, pp. 
153) 


Capt. R. Bernotti of the Italian navy has written Jl Potere Marit- 


timo nella Grande Guerra (| Leghorn, Giusti, 1920, pp. 553 a and A. Hurd, 


Italian Sea-Power and the Great War (London, Constable, 1919). 


Two extremely interesting articles contributed by Professor Henri 
Pirenne to the Revue des Deux Mondes of February 1 and 15 have 
been brought together in a small volume, Souvenirs de Captivité en 
Allemagne, Mars 1916-Novembre 1918 (Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 
pp. 93). Aside from personal details which will be of interest to M. 
Pirenne’s friends in this country, the main interest of the ‘book lies in 
its acute observations of German character and conduct during the war, 
taken during his enforced residence in Jena and Creuzburg, after his 


release from technical imprisonment. It will be a pleasure to many 
American scholars to learn that, “A Bruxelles, au mois de juin 1919, le 
président Wilson me fit l’honneur de me raconter qu‘il avait lui-meme 
écrit deux fois en notre faveur a l’empereur d’Allemagne, sans en 
obtenir d’autre réponse qu'un refus laconique ” 


The aftermath of the peace conference furnishes the subject for Der 


Weltprotest gegen den Versailler Frieden ( Leipzig, Der Neue Geist- 


Verlag, 1920, pp. 78) by A. Fried the well-known pacifist; for L’Alle- 
magne et la Paix; la Lutte contre les Conséquences de sa Défaite (Paris, 
Perrin, 1919) by J. Mont; and for Le Pacte des Nations et sa Liaison 
avec le Traité de Paix (Paris, Sirey, 1919, pp. x, 462) by G. Scelle. 

Messrs. Constable will publish a volume of documents, edited by C. 
E. Manteyer, dealing with The Austrian Peace Offer. 

Ludwig Deppe’s Mit Lettow-Vorbeck durch Afrika (Berlin, Scher, 
1920, pp. 508) is an interesting contribution to the history of the East 
African phase of the Great War. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. E. M. Stutfield, 4 Pre-War 
Mystery [the concordat between the Vatican and Serbia, signed June 
24, 1914] (National Review, April); Lieut.-Col. R. H. Beadon, The 
Supreme War Council of the Allied and Associated Nations: its Origin, 
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Organization, and Work (Journal of the Roval United Service Institu- 
tion, February); XXX, La Coopération Fray ne pendant la 
Guerre (Revue des Deux Mondes, March 1 ey): h r. E. Compton 
The Campaign of 1918 in France (Journal of the Roval United Service: 
Institution, February); L. Madelin, Le Chemin d 1 Vict Revue 
Hebdomadaire, February 7-April 10); General Mangin, Comment fi 
la Guerre (Revue des Deux Mondes, April 1, 15); Lieut.-Col. C. C. R 
Murphy, The Turkish Army in the Great War (Journal of the R 
United Service Institution, February); Col. G. ] Mitchel he Rout 
of the Turks by Allenby’s Cavalry, I., (Cavalry Journal, April); ¥ 
Guyot, L’Année de l’Armistice (Journal des Economistes nuary); 
Raymond Recouly (“* Capt. X.”), What Foch really said: the Histor 
Scene when the Armistice was Signed in a Railway Car (Scribner's 
Magazine, May); La France et le Traité de Paix a lilemagne: | 
H. Truchy, Les Clauses Financiéres; I1., F. Sauvaire-Jourdan, Les 
Clauses Economiques; III., O. Festy, Les Clauses Ouvriéres; 1V., A 
Girault, Les Clauses Coloniales; V., C. Gide, Le Partage di lfriqu 
VL., E. Villey, Notre Situation Financiére (Revue d'Economie Politique 


November). 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


A. Crespi has given an estimate of the significance of the develop 
ment of the British Empire and of the character of British imperialism 
in La Funzione Storica de l’Impero Britannico (Mil 

The corporation of Warwick proposes to issue a translation with in 
troduction and notes of the Household Accounts of Richa 1 Beauchamp 
Earl of Warwick, Rouen, 1431. The manuscript covers a vear when 
Henry VI. and his court were resident at Rouen, and contains val 
information relating to articles of food, prices, weights and measures 
manners and customs, especially modes of trave 

Volume I. (Die Anfinge des Hauses Hannove f Professor W 
gang Michael’s Englische Geschichte im Achtzehnten Jahrhundert 
pears in a second edition ( Berlin, Rothschild), accompanie 
volume, Das Zeitalter Walpoles. The new volume not only deals w 
internal affairs but also furnishes a remarkably thorough treatment of 


the international relations in the troubled years 1718-1720. 


J. Pons has studied the influer 
tion in England in L’Education en Angleterre entre 1750-1800 (Paris 
Leroux, 1919, pp. 273). 


the present situation with respect to 


With a view to casting light on 


issues of British paper money, Professor Edwin Cannan, in a sma 


book called The Paper Pound of 1707-1821, prints the Bullion Report of 
1810, with an able introduction and comments. 
The second and concluding volume of Herr M. Beer's English ver- 
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sion of his History of British Socialism, which was almost completed 
outbreak of the war, will appear before long; also, a reprint, 
by Mr. R. H. Tawney, of the more noteworthy writings of the 
early English socialists, whose works are now almost impossible to 
obtain. 

In A Social and Industrial History of England, 1815-10918 (Methuen), 
J. F. Rees seeks to show the historical background of modern social and 
industrial problems. 

The Private Letters of Sir Robert Peel, edited by his grandson, Hon. 
Robert Peel, are announced for publication by Mr. John Murray. 

The April number of the Scottish Historical Review has articles on 
the Spanish Story of the Armada, by Dr. W. P. Ker, on Clerical Life in 
Scotland in the Sixteenth Century, by Sir James Balfour Paul, and on 


the Constituti 


nal Growth of Carlisle Cathedral, by Canon Wilson. 

Fresh ground is broken by Dr. John R. Elder in Spanish Influences 
in Scottish History, 1458-1603 (Glasgow, MacLehose). 

Of Lord Ernest Hamilton’s Ulster under the First Two Stuarts 

(London, Murray), quite one-half is occupied with a detailed account of 
the native rising of 1641 and 1642. 

A history of the first successful plantation in Ireland and of life in 
County Down from 1600 to 1800 is told by John Stevenson in Two Cen- 
turies of Life in Down (Belfast, McCaw, Stevenson, and Orr). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: R. R. Reid, Barony and Thanage 
(English Historical Review, April); G. F. Abbott, The Levant Com- 
pany and its Rivals (Quarterly Review, April); E. N. S. Thomp- 
son, War Journalism Three Hundred Years Ago (Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, March); Vice-Adm. C. B. 
Ballard, The Development of Malta as a First-Class Naval Base since 
its Inclusion in the British Empire (Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, February) ; H. A. Gibbons, Great Britain in Egypt (Century 
Magazine, May). 

FRANCE 

General reviews: L. Halphen, Histoire de France: le Moyen Age 

jusqu'aux Valois (Revue Historique, January); R. Guyot, Histoire de 


France de 1800 @ nos Jours et Questions Générales Contemporaines 


R. Doré has prepared a small but useful Etat des Inventaires et 
Répertoires des Archives Nationales, Départementales, Communales, et 
Hospitaliéres de la France @ la Date du 1& Décembre 1919 (Paris, 
Champion, 1920, pp. xiii, 30). 

Gabriel Hanotaux has undertaken the editorship of an Histoire de la 


Nation Francaise des Origines Préhistoriques jusqu’a nos Jours, 1920, 
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in fifteen quarto volumes to be published by Messrs. Plon The first 


volume contains the editor's general introduction and portion of the 
geographical section by J. Brunhes. Successive volumes or groups of 
volumes will be assigned to the political, militar m religious 
economic, and social history, and to the history of arts, letters, and 


sciences. 
Two volumes of Etudes Franques (Paris, Champion, 1919, pp. 356, 


347) by the Belgian scholar, the late Professor Godefroid Kurth, cor 


tain thoroughly revised reprints of various articles which he had con- 
tributed in later years to several historical reviews and a half-dozen 
published studies. These articles relate chiefly to the history of the 


sixth century, and several of them are critical studies of the history by 
Gregory of Tours. 

The Cartulaire de Sainte-Foy de Peyroliéres (Paris, Champion, 1920, 
pp. 370) has been edited by 5 Contrasty. Victor Carriére has published 
the Histoire et Cartulaire des Templiers de Provins avec une Introdu 
tion sur les Débuts du Temple en France (ibid., 1919, pp. Ixxxviii, 231). 
Dr. V. Le Blond has edited the Cartulaire de l’Hotel-Dieu de Beauvais 


(ibid., 1919, pp. xv, 853). 


Father Mortier, a Dominican, has written an Histoire Abréqgée de 
VOrdre de Saint-Dominique en France (Paris, Mame, 1920, pp. x, 390). 
For the series Figures du Passé, Professor J. H. Mariéjol of 
University of Lyons has prepared a biogra 

15190-1580 (Paris, Hachette, 1920). 
Dr. Victor Martin has edited Les Négociations du Nonce Silingard 
é .Jodene, relative ] Dlicai di ncue de ilrente en 


France, 1599-1601 (Paris, Picard, 


The third volume of G. Schelle’s edition of the Oeuvres di rurgot 
(Paris, Alcan, 1920) includes Turgot’s administration as intendant at 
Limoges from 1768 to 1774 and throws important light on the develop 
ment of his economic ideas and their applications in his measures of 


reform. 


The publication of the careful and valuable Dictionnaire des ( 
ventionnels (Paris, Rieder, 1919, pp. iv, 617) by A. Kuscinski has been 


completed. 


Professor A. Chuquet has edited two new volumes of Jnédits Napo- 
léoniens (Paris, Boccard, 1920). Col. E. Bourdeau has followed his 
L’Epopée Républicaine, 1792-1804, with Campagnes Modern VEpopéc 
Impériale, 1804-1815 (Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle, 1919, pp. 585). Baron 
Hennet de Goutel has utilized much new documentary material it 
Général Cassan et la Défense de Pampe une, 25 Juin-2I CUct bre ISJT2 


(Paris, Perrin, 1920). 


| 
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L. Cahen and A. Mathiez have edited a useful selection from Les 
Lois Francaises de 1815 a nos Jours (Paris, Alcan, 1920, pp. 374). 
Paix-Séailles has devoted a volume to Jaurés et Caillaux (Paris, 
Figuiere, 1920), and “ Justin” has attempted to prove from the writings 
and speeches of Jaurés his patriotic attitude on the subject of national 


defense in Jaurés Patriote (Paris, Bossard, 1920, pp. 100). 


President Paul Deschanel’s war-time speeches are collected in the 
volume La France Victorieuse: Paroles de Guerre (Paris, Fasquelle, 
1920, pp. 416). 


Volumes XXX.-XXXIII. (November, 1914-April, 1919), of the 
Annales de Bretagne, have recently come to the office of this journal 
after long delays due to the war. Among the contributions of historical 
interest should be noted the following: Maurice Bernard, “La Munici- 
palité de Brest de 1750 a 1790” (November, 1915-April, 1919); B. 
Pocquet du Haut-Jussé, ‘‘ La Vie Temporelle des Communautés de Fem- 
mes a Rennes au XVII® et au XVIII® Siécles” (January, 1916—April, 
1917) ; Léon Maitre, “ Le Gouvernement de la Bretagne sous la Duchesse 
Anne, 1489-1513” (April, 1917); J. Allenou, “ Histoire Feéodale des 
Marais, Territoire, et Eglise de Dol” (July, 1917—October, 1918); R. 
Durand, “Le Commerce en Bretagne au XVIII® Siécle” (October, 
1917); P. Viard, “ Les Subsistances en Ille-et-Vilaine sous le Consulat 
et le Premier Empire” (July, 1917—January, 1918); Louis de Laigle, 
“Nantes a l’Epoque Gallo-Romaine” (January—October, 1918) ; Lucien 


Guillou, “ André Vanderheyde, Courtier Lorientais, et ses Opérations, 


” 


1756-1765 (January, 1918—April, 1919). La Métropole de Bretagne 
(October, 1916-April, 1919), consists of a documentary account of the 
church of Dol in the eleventh century, followed by lists of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. The volumes also contain the annual compilations consti- 
tuting the “ Bibliographie Bretonne”’, for the years 1913 to I917. 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: T. Ferré, L’Idée de Patrie en 
France de Clovis @ Charlemagne (Le Moyen Age, January, 1919); L. 
Mirot, Lettres Closes de Charles VI. conservées aux Archives de Reims 
et de Tournai (ibid., July, 1918, January, 1919); G. Goyau, Les Etapes 
d'une Gloire Religieuse, Jeanne d’Arc, 1., Il. (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
April 15, May 1); K. Glaser, Aufklarung und Revolution in Frankreich: 
cine Literar-historische Studie (Zeitschrift fiir Franzosische Sprache 
und Literatur, XLV. 7); G. Lenotre, Le Roi Louis XVII., IV.—VI. 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, February 1, March 1, 15); E. Lenient, Les 
Généraux du Directoire (Annales Révolutionnaires, January); M. 
Marion, Le Retour aux Prix Normaux sous la Révolution aprés la Dis- 
parition du Papier-Monnaie (Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, December) ; A. Chuquet, Le Départ de I’lle d’Elbe, 
I.-II. (Revue de Paris, February, March); M. and M. Dunan, L’Armée 


d’'aprés Guerre il y a Cent Ans: le Premier Ministére Gouvion-Saint-Cyr 
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(Revue Historique, November); P. Rain, Les Centenaires de la Res- 
/ tauration: Chronique de 1819 (Revue des Etudes Historiques, October 
ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 
' G. Pardi has edited the geographer Edrisi’s description of Italy under 
the title L’/talia nel XII. Secolo, descritta da un Geografo Arabo (Flor- 
ence, Rivista Geografica Italiana). 
A. Gherardi has edited Guicciardini’s Storia d’/talia (Florence, San- 
soni, 1919, 4 vols.) from the original manuscripts 
The proceedings at the exercises in commemoration of the f ] 
dredth anniversary of the death of Leonardo da Vinci are published in 
Leonardo Commemorato in Campidoglio, 11 Maqa 1010 (Rome, Tip 
del Senato, 1919). L. Beltrami has edited a volume of Documenti e 
Memorie riguardanti la Vita e le Opere di Leonardo da Vinci in Ordine 
Cronologico (Milan, Treves, 1919), and another volume contains Ra ta 
Vinciana presso l' Archivio Storico del Commune di Milano (Milan, Alle- 
gretti, 1919). L. Venturi has written of La Critica e l’Arte di Leonardo 
da Vinci (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1919) and L. Beltrami, of Leonardo e 
Disfattisti suot (Milan, Treves, 1919). 
A. Valente has devoted a biographical study to \argherita di Durazz 
Vicaria diCarlolTlIl. e Tutrice di Re Ladislao (Naples, Pierro, 1919, pp 
230). Jl Carteggio Intimo di Margherita d’Austria Duchessa di Parma 
e Piacenza (Naples, Jovene, 1919, pp. 276) has been edited by In 
d’Onofrio. 
Signor Pompeo Molmenti’s Curiosita di Storia Veneziana ( Bologi 
Zanichelli) is composed of a number of recent studies, published in 
Italian periodicals, on the relations of Venice with the envoys oft 
foreign states, etc. Two hitherto unpublished accounts of Venice 
| the seventeenth century, one of them by a secretary to a papal nuncio 
are printed in the volume. 
Italian conditions under Napoleonic rule are depicted | lel 
d'Ivray in La Lombardie au Temps de Bonaparte (Paris, Cres, 1919, pp. 
\ 372), and by P. Pedrotti, E. Tolomei, and others in La le) 1 Triden 


. tina nel Regno Italico, 1810-1814 (Rome, Garroni, 1919, pp. xi, 486) 


M. degli Alberti narrates the events of the vears 1842-1846 in tl 
third volume of his La Politica Estera del Piemonte sotto Carlo Alberto 
(Turin, I9IQ). L. C. Bollea has edited Una Silloge di Lettere del Risor- 
gimento di particolare attinenza all’Alleanza Franco-Italiana, alla Guerra 


del 1850, e alla Spedizione dei Mille (Turin, B a, 1919, pp. vill, 541 
54 


A portion of Mazzini’s correspondence appears in the twenty-seventh 
and twenty-eighth volumes his Scritti Editi ed Inediti (1mola, Gal 
rraphy, Giuseppe 


of 
leati, 1918). There is a new bios 
F. L. Mannucci. 


Ed. Risorgimento, 1918), by 
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Biographical accounts of Vincenzo Monti (Catania, Gianotta, 1918, 
pp. 223), by M. Cerini, and of J] Conte Giuseppe Greppi e 1 suot Ricordi 
iplomatici, 1842-1888 (Rome, Tip. del Senato, 1919, pp. xvi, 342) by 
R. de Cesare, as well as the third and fourth volumes of P. Boselli’s 
Discorsi e Scritti (Turin, Baravalle and Falconieri, 1919, pp. 384, 452) 
have recently appeared. 

J. Miret y Sans has worked out and published the /tinerari de Jaume 


i. Conqueridor” (Barcelona, Institut d’Estudis Catalans, 1918). 


Los Almirantes de Aragén Datos para su Cronologia (Madrid, For- 
tanet, 1919, pp. 76) has been compiled by the Marqués de Laurencin and 
is obviously valuable quite out of proportion to its size. 

Under date of 1915, Don Julian Paz, formerly chief archivist at 
Simancas, has recently published in a volume, Catdlogo de los Docu- 
mentos de las Negociaciones de Flandes, Holanda, y Bruselas, 1506-1705 
(Paris, Champion, 1915, pp. 185), his data previously published on the 
sections thus named in those archives. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. Luzio, Raimondo Doria e 
Giuseppe Mazsini (Nuova Antologia, March 1); G. La Piana, The 
Roman Church and Modern Italian Democracy (Harvard Theological 
Review, April); E. Mayer, Studien sur Spanischen Rechtsgeschichte 


(Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung, Germ. Abth., XL.). 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 

General review: A. Stern, Histoire d’Allemagne, Publications rela- 
tives a la Réforme (Revue Historique, November). 

L. Lorenz has prepared several useful lists of Die Besten Deutschen 
Geschichtswerke, Zehn Listen zur Auswahl, mit einer Einleitung iiber 
die Entwicklung der Deutschen Geschichtswissenschaft (Leipzig, Koch- 
ler, 1920, pp. vi, 137). 

The first volume of a Bibliographie der Sichsischen Geschichte 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1918, pp. xii, 521) compiled by Rudolf Bemmann 
has been issued under the patronage of the Konigliche Sammlungen fur 

Kunst tnd Wissenschaft. 

A thesis by G. Gronen deals with Die Machtpolitik Heinrichs des 
Léwen und sein Gegensatz gegen das Kaisertum (Berlin, Ebering, 1920, 
pp. XXxil, 157). 

Germany and the French Revolution (Longmans) is an excellent 
study by Mr. G. P. Gooch of German thought in the years from 1789 
to 1800, a period uneventful on the side of practical affairs but important 
in its intellectual aspect because the opinions and characters were then 


forming which were to shape the new Germany. 


\ 
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Paul Wentzcke has undertaken an exhaustive Geschichte der Deut- 
schen Burschenschaft, of which the first volume ( Heidelberg, Winter 


1919, pp. xiv, 399) deals with events prior to the Carlsbad congre 
Professor F. Meinecke of the University of Berlin discusses recent 

aspects of German affairs in Nach der Revolution: Geschichtliche Be- 

trachtungen iiber unsere Tage ( Berlin, Oldenbourg, 192 


Alsatian view will be found in L’Allemange apres | icle: impres 


sions d'un Attaché @ la Mission Militaire Francaise a rlin, Mars- 
Juillet 190190 (Strasbourg, Imp. Strasbourge The Fre 
fears are expressed in L’drmée Allemande depu P 


Payot, 1920) by Paul Gentizon. 


Louis Leger has continued the narrative to 1918 in a new edition of 


his well-known Histoire de l’Autriche-Hongrie (Paris, Hachette, 1920) 


The former premier of France, Louis Barthou, has written the 
preface for Le Catastrophe Austro-Hongrois: Souvenirs d'un Témoin 
Oculaire (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1920, 
Count S. Gopéevié indicates the thesis of his volume in the title Oester- 
reichs Untergang, die Folge von Franz Josefs Missri rung (Berlin, 
Siegismund, 1920, pp. 328). A third Slav, S. Benco, has described G/ 
Ultimi Anni della Dominazione Austriaca a Triest Milan, Casa ] 
Risorgimento, 1919, 3 vols.). 

One portion of the Bibliographie Nationale Suisse is devoted 
Bibliographie de l’Eglise Evangélique Réformée de la Suisse, of wl 
two parts have already been published, that for German Switzerland, by 
G. Finsler, in 1896, and that for Romance Switzerland in general, the 
Bernese Jura, Neuchatel, and Vaud, by H. Vuilleumier, in 1911. MM 


Henri Hever and Eugéne Pallard, charged with the Genevan list, have 


now published the first part of it, embracing some 4500 items, of the 


period 1535-1900, relating to the consti mal, political, and mor 
strictly ecclesiastical history of the Genevan church, and carrying dow 
to Calvin inclusive the bibliography of the biographies of ] 


There are not fewer than one hundred pages on the bibliography of 
Calvin. 

Dr. Paul Marx, under the direction of the Swiss ministry of justice 
has compiled a Systematisches Register su den geltend latsver- 
trigen der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft und der Kantone mit dem 
Ausland (Zurich, Orell Fiissli, 1918, pp. xvi, 416 

Alfred Escher: Vier Jahrzehnte Neuerer Schweizergeschichte (Frau 
enfeld, Huber, 1919, 2 vols.) by E. Gagliardi is of spe l value be 


of the paucity of works on the recent history of Switzerland. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. Waddington, Le le Prusse 
Frédéric-Guillaume J¢", son Education, son Tempérament, son Caractére 


(Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences Morales et iques, De- 


cember ). 


> 
zx 
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NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 

In the beautiful illustrated series published under the direction of 
Professor Brugmans by Meulenhoff of Amsterdam, a model for such 
series, Professor P. J. Blok of Leiden has published the first of two vol- 
umes on Willem de Eerste Prins van Orange, which is clearly written 
and of great interest. 

\ Short History of Belgium, by Professor Léon Van der Essen of 
Louvain, reviewed in a former volume of this journal (XXI. 847), has 
now been brought out in a revised edition (University of Chicago Press) 
with a brief additional chapter on the period of the war. 

Professor E. Van der Smissen of the University of Liége has edited 
Léopold II. et Beernaert d’aprés leur Correspondance Inédite de 1884 a 
180g (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1920, 2 vols., pp. 456, 428). The first 
volume contains materials relating to the foundation of the Congo State 
and the question of the defense of the Meuse; the second volume relates 
to the revision of the constitution. 

In Documents Belges (Paris, Payot, 1919) Dr. Richard Grelling, the 
author of J’Accuse and of Le Crime, continues the latter work and makes 
a critical study of the reports of the Belgian ambassadors published by 


the German government. 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 

General review: Charles XII. [publications of 1902-1919] (Revue 
Historique, January). 

G. Bonwetsch has contributed a Geschichte der Deutschen Kolonien 
an der Wolga (Stuttgart, Engelhorn, 1919, pp. 132) to the series of 
Schriften des Deutschen Ausland-Instituts. 

The Memoirs of M. Izvolski, Russian minister of foreign affairs from 
1906 to 1910, are soon to be published in English by Messrs. Hutchinson 
(London). 

From the long list of books and pamphlets which have appeared in 
the last few months relating to the Russian revolution, the following 
may be cited as perhaps the more important: Mes Cahiers Russes: 
l’Ancien Régime, le Gouvernement Provisoire, le Pouvoir des Soviets 
(Paris, Crés, 1920) by M. Verstraete; De Zimmerwald au Bolchévisme 
ou le Triomphe du Marxisme Pangermaniste: Essai sur les Menées In- 
ternationalistes pendant la Guerre, 1014-1020 (Paris, Bossard, 1920) by 
“Jean Maxe”; La Révolution et le Bolchévisme en Russie (Paris, Per- 
rin, 1920) by N. Zvorikine; Les Partis Politiques et la Révolution 
Russe (Paris, Payot, 1919, pp. 272) by G. Demorgny; Trotsky (Paris, 
Humanité, 1920, pp. 160) by Roger Lévy, who presents considerable 


new documentary material on Brest-Litovsk and the “red army”; Le 


Commerce Russe et la Révolution (Paris, Payot, 1920, pp. 240) by F. 
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Denjean; and Une Législation Communiste: Rect les | Décrets 
Arrétés principaux du Gouvernement Bolchéviste (ibid., 1919, pt 
588), edited by R. Labry. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Countess Keller, Souvenirs de la 


Révolution Russe au Caucase (Revue Hebdomadaire, January 10, 17) ; 


O. Hoetzsch, Tschecho-Slowakei und Polen (Neue Rundschau, March). 
SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 

General review: E. Stein, Die Bysantinische Ges ( t 
im Letsten Halben Jahrhundert (Neue Jahrbucher fur das Klassische 
Altertumsgeschichte, XLIII. 10). 

The Bibliographie Hellénique ou Description ra (vrages 
publiés par des Grecs au Dix-huitiéme Siécle, the compilation of which 
was undertaken by the late Emile Legrand, has been completed and th 
first volume (Paris, Garnier, 1920) published by Mer. L. Pet ch 
bishop of Athens, and H. Pernot. 

Dr. Nikos A. Bees ( Bens) has undertaken the editorship of a new 

journal, Bysantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbiicher (Berlin-Wilmersdorf 
62 Uhlandstrasse), in co-operation with a considerable list of scholars 
mostly Germans. The following announcement of its subscription pric¢ 
ought not to encourage American patronage: “Der Bezugspreis pro 


Band betragt fiir Deutschland und Deutsch-Oesterreich 25 Mark, fur 
Griechenland 20 Drachmen, fiir Amerika 10 Dollar, fur alle 
Lander 25 franzosische Frank.” 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. Ancel, La Politique de la I} 


manie Vaincue, Mars—Novembre 1918 (Revue du Mois, February 


ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar has selected and edited a volume of 
Sources of Vijayanagar History (Madras, University, 1919, pp. 413) 
J. J. A. Campos is the author of a brief History of the Portug 
in Bengal (Calcutta, Butterworth, 1919, pp. 300 
Mr. Henry Dodwell, curator of the Madras Record Off | made 
a valuable study, based on the original records, of tl id nd 
ditions ” which “ resulted in the establishment of the English 
as the principal power in India”. The volume, entitled Dupleix and 


Clive, is published by Methuen. 


The Otto Elsner Verlagsgesellschaft (Berlin, S. 42) am 
publication this summer J4l/t-Kutscha: Archdologis: 
geschichtliche Forschungen an Tempera-Gemalden aus Buddhistischen 
Hohlen der Ersten Acht Jahrhunderte 1 


Albert Griinwedel, an important product of the Prussian 


ach Christi Geburt, by Prof. ssor 


Turfan in Chinese Turkestan, published as a book of me 2 
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folio, in a limited edition (600 M., $150) with nearly 200 illustrations, 
25 of them in colors. 

C. Maybon has edited La Relation sur le Tonkin et la Cochinchine 
de M. de la Bissachére, Missionnaire Francais, 1807 (Paris, Champion, 
1920, pp. 187). Auguste Pavie has completed, with the issue of the 
seventh volume, the publication of Mission Pavie en Indo-Chine, 1879- 
1805, Géographie et Voyages (Paris, Leroux, 1920). 

Mrs. Thomas A. Janvier has given to the New York Public Library 
an interesting collection of letters written from Japan, 1856-1862, by 
Townsend Harris, our first consul-general and first minister in that 
country. An account of them is given in the April Bulletin of the 
library. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. Cahen, Deux Ambassades 
Chinoises en Russie au Commencement du XVIITTI¢ Siécle (Revue His- 
torique, January); R. Pinon, L’Offensive de l’Asie (Revue des Deux 


Mondes, April I5). 


AFRICA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


The government of Algeria has undertaken the publication of a 
Collection de Documents Inédits sur l’Histoire de Algérie aprés 1830, 
for which Charles Esquer is editing the Correspondance du Duc de 
Rovigo, Commandant en Chef du Corps d’Occupation d'Afrique, 1831- 
1832 (vols. I., II., Algiers, Carbonel, 1920). 

Friends of history in South Africa have formed the Van Riebeeck 
Society under the presidency of the Right Hon. J. F. X. Merriman, for 
the publication of South African historical documents. The secretary’s 
address is at the South African Public Library, Cape Town. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Anon., Tangier: a Study in Inter- 


nationalization (Round Table, March). 


AMERICA 
GENERAL ITEMS 

In the Department of Historical Research in the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, galley-proofs of the first volume of Letters of 
Members of the Continental Congress, edited by Dr. E. C. Burnett, have 
now been read. Professor Bassett, research associate, continues through 
July, and expects by the end of that month to finish, his examination 
and selection of materials from the Jackson papers for the proposed 
edition of the Correspondence of Andrew Jackson. 

Among the recent accessions of the Manuscript Division of the 
Library of Congress are: miscellaneous records of the United States 
army, principally accounts of the quartermaster-general and returns, 
1795-1848 (26 volumes); papers of W. W. Corcoran, 1815-1888 (83 
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volumes and unbound papers); diaries of William L. Marcy, 1833-1857 
(g volumes) ; letters of John Sherman to his brother, Gen. William T. 


Sherman, 1847-1890 (285); diaries and papers of Gen. Montgomery C. 


pz 
Meigs, 1849-1889 (59 volumes); diary of Nicholas King, 1796-1799 (1 
volume); diaries and letters of Lieut. Theodore Talbot, 1843-1860 (3 
pieces ); miscellaneous papers of Jonatl Potts 1776-1780 (43 
pieces) ; miscellaneous letters of Dolly Madison, 1794-1845 (15 pieces) ; 
miscellaneous papers of William Brent, 1824-1848; diary of Henry 


Kloeppel on board U. S. ironclad Patapsco, January to December, 1863; 
draft of Gallatin’s pamphlet on the Oregon question, 1846; and rare 
Kansas broadsides, 1856-1857 (6 pieces). 

The Library of Congress has put forth a List of References on the 
Treaty-Making Power (pp. 219), compiled under the direction of 
H. B. Meyer, chief bibliographer. 


hi: 


The award in June of the annual prizes established by the late 


Joseph Pulitzer included the bestowal of the prize of $2000, for the best 
book upon the history of the United States printed during the preceding 
year, to Dr. Justin H. Smith for his History of the War with Mexico, 
and of the prize of $1000 for the best American biography to ex-Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge for his Life of John Marshall. 

In 1921 the American Philosophical Society will award the Henry 
M. Phillips Prize, of $2000, to the best essay on the following subject, 
partly historical: “ The Control of the Foreign Relations of the United 
States: the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities of the Presi- 
dent, of the Senate and the House, and of the Judiciary, in Theory and 
in Practice”. Essays, of not more than 100,000 words, exclusive of 
notes, must be sent, in six copies, to the president of the society before 
December 31, 1920. Essays already published or printed are not eligible. 

The Catholic Historical Review for April contains the interesting 
address respecting Catholic historical organizations which Professor 
Peter Guilday read at the inaugural session of the American Catholic 
Historical Association last December; an article by Father Victor F. 
O’Daniel on the unhappy relations between the early Dominicans in 
Kentucky and Fathers Badin and Nerinckx; and a paper by Professor 
C. E. Chapman on the Jesuits in Baja California, 1697-1768. The editor 
continues his list of the sources for the biography of the members of 
the American hierarchy. 

The March number of the Records of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society of Philadelphia is chiefly occupied with a sketch of the 
life of Mother Cornelia Connelly, 1809-1879, foundress of the Society 
of the Holy Child Jesus. 

The Journal des Américanistes, n. s., XI., contains an extensive 
“ Bibliographie Américaniste ", 1914-1919 (63 pp.), by P. Rivet, in which 


American archaeology, ethnography, and linguistics have the main place. 


| 
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No. 155 of the sale catalogues of the Arthur H. Clark Company of 
Cleveland, a catalogue of books relating to the United States and the 
various states, counties, and cities, is so extensively and usefully an- 


o rise much above the level of the ordinary sale catalogue 


4 


and to constitute a useful book of reference. 


The American Year Book for 1919 (New York, Appleton, 1920, pp. 
874) is prepared on the same general plan as its predecessors, in the 
same careful and competent manner, and under the hand of the same 
editor, Mr. Francis G. Wickware. The peace treaties and the problems 
involved in the return of the United States to a peace basis give of 
‘ourse a special character to this volume. There is a comprehensive 
statistical summary of the Great War (pp. 168-193), with particular 
attention to the part played by the American forces. 


The University of Iowa Extension Bulletin, no. 60, which bears the 
title Great Charters of Americanism, and is edited by members of the 
faculty, includes the Mayflower Compact, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Articles of Confederation, the Ordinance of 1787, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the Monroe Doctrine, the Proclamation of 
+} 


Emancipation, the Platt Amendment, President Wilson’s War Message, 


and the Covenant of the League of Nations. To these is added as an 
appendix the Constitution of Iowa. 

In the March number of the Journal of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society is an interesting sketch, by William P. White, D.D., of the noted 
temperance lecturer, Rev. Thomas P. Hunt (1794-1876). In the same 
issue of the Journal Rev. Charles E. Corwin gives an account of the 
Introduction of the English Language into the Services of the Collegiate 
Dutch Church of New York City. 

The lectures of Professor A. C. McLaughlin at Wesleyan University 
on the George Slocum Bennett Foundation have been published by the 
Abingdon Press with the title Steps in the Development of American 
Democracy. 

Col. G. O. Shields, a veteran of the Civil War, who has been inti- 
mately associated for many years with the life of the Northwestern 
Indian, is publishing through the Vechten Waring Company of New 


York, in a limited edition de luxe, an historical volume entitled The 
Blanket Indian of the Northwest. 
Pan-Americanism: its Beginnings, by Joseph B. Lockey, is a recent 


publication from the press of Macmillan. 
ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 
An Answer to John Robinson of Leyden, by a Fellow Puritan, edited 


by Champlin Burrage, from a manuscript of 1609, has been published by 


the Harvard University Press. 
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The town of Plymout England. is making ; 
t celebrate on September 3-5 the tercente . the s 
, s of the Pilgrim Fathers from it rt Phe 
reception literar nd histor 
service nd a histor il pr ore 
The Sto yrim fat G ‘ 
of Revell 
\ useful addition to the historical literature 
by the French in the Amer 1 Ike t \\ ( 
te Captain Joachim Merlant, of the f t e | t 
) illed 5 a ‘ 
Scribner, pp. 123) 
lines rs Mercha VJ » Py 
volume (pp. 257) put forth by the Banke: ( 
York. 
llexander Har Profte He 

{ Doualas. by Louis Howland e hee Ided - 

rom liner can H § ) 

It is understood it Penge e \ieDu ( e ( 

engaged in the prepara of a life of W e P 

Phe Navi ey rtme t expects 
g volumes of it ble seri ) 
fede) \ 
inged. witl note te | 
from data compiled ( rt A. H et ~ 
Henry M. ¢ rt s broug t 
ect ections as | 
AY Volume LNXNXIX rt Il., o ( 
Historv, Economics d Public Law 
Part » Power u NY Hart 
{ddresses d creda l 
tember 4 to September 25 ! 
issued by the Government Printing Ofne: 

Harper and Brothers have brought « ( | 
addresses of President Wilson, delivered betw« 0, 1919 | 
December 9, 1919, including selections from | le eche 

AM. HIST, REV., VOL. XXV.—5S1. 


in behalf of the treaty and covenant. The volume carries as the prin- 
cipal part of its title The Hope of the World 

rbert | er. the Man and his Work, by Professor Vernon I 
Ke loge is from the pres of \ppleton. 

Doubled Page, and Company have brought out a Life ( ra 
Le wd { vy John G. Holme 

THE UNITED STATES IN THE GREAT WAR 

\ body of the correspondence between Count Bernstorff and tl 
German rities, together with some documents of the German pea: 
proposal ot 1916, has been bre ight out in Philadelphia bv I Reilly, wit 

1e title Ha n and Berlin 17 Bernstortt s own book 
entitled Deuts md und Amerika: Erinnerungen aus dem Finf 
j ( Ber 1 llstei 1920 pp 414). 

e Tw he Tid Imerican Operations in Cantig) 
Thier mad Second Battle on the Marne, by Lieut.-Col. Jennings ¢ 
Wise, U. S. A. (New York, Holt, 1920, pp. 255) 1s an exception h 
vritten by a member of the Historical Section of the General Staft 
the American Expeditionary Forces, who was able to base it upon t 
irchives at General Headquarters, and upon a personal examin n 
the terrain 1 ved, made immediately after the armistice. This 
apparently the first time in the history of the United States army it 
history ot mpaign has under such circumstances by at 
officer detailed tor the pur result is a contribution of mucl 
scientific value 

Under the title Our Greatest Battle (London, Murray New York 
Dodd, Mead Lieut.-Col. Frederick Palmer gives a history « tine t 
1 \rg 

In its seri of Pri wry 1oOn Studies the Car- 
negie EKndowm for International Peace las brougnt out a lu 
treatise on \ Vigrationr the War pp. ISQ ) by Mr. Emmet 
J. Scott, secretat ind treasurer of Howard University. 

Che first of a series of four volumes containing sketches of the lives 
ind services of Harvard men who fell in the World War, prepared 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe, appointed by the Harvard Corporation as officia 
biographer, has just issued from the Harvard University Press. It 
bears the title Harvard Dead itn the War with Germany. 

\ work in three volumes entitled Soldiers of the Great War. edited 
1 W. M. Hauslee and others, has been brought out in Washington 

e Soldiers’ Record Publishing Association 

Brown | ersity in the War is a report by the war records com- 
mittee. including a statement of the war work of the university, the 
jiographies of Brown men who died in service, and a directory of th 
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military service of alumni, former students, and undergraduates ( Provi- 
dence, the University). 

Pictorial History of the Twenty-sixth Division, United States An 
by Albert E. George and Edwin H. Cooper, contains official ¢g rnment 
pictures made by the United States Signal Corps unit under tl 
mand of Capt. Edwin H. Cooper. There is an appreciation by Maj 


Gen. Clarence R. Edwards ( Boston, Ball Publishing Comy 
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millan, pp. xiv, 243) is a product of the work of the Bur 

cipal Research in Boston and of the Training School for Public Service 
\ History of Lowell and its People, in three volun by Frederick 

William Coburn, is from the press of the Lewis Histor r 


Company. 


the American Revolution, May 17, was signalized by a reception given 
by the Ruth Wyllys Chapter of the Daughters of the A 
tion in the building of the Conn t State 
forth a remarkable exhibition of its treasures of 
material from the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteent! tur ! 
from the recent war. 

1 History of the First Cl nds 
644-1010, by Jesse R. Simonds, is ] shed H 
ruttle, Morehouse nd Tavlor Con im\ 

DLE ( IFS AND S AT 

The Lenape Indians: their Origin and Mig 
an address delivered before the Trenton Historical Society by ¢ 
Godfrey, has been published by the society 

The Ouarterly Journal of the New York State H 
tion for April contains an article on Thom P by Hor mes A 
Roberts. one on Verrazano’s island of | 
Long Island) by Mr. J. H. Innes 1 t t \ \ 
Laer of two letters vritten N sd ~ ew 


Association, 1919-1920, an association formed for tl re I ( 


the Warner house and places of historic interest on | 


horitati hi ical 


contains aut t ve IstOTical ac unts 


island and at West Point, the former by Capt. Adam FE. Potts. U. S. A 


Luther H. Gulick’s / the 
The convention at Hartford of the National S tv of 1 S f 
in 1654, and lately discovered at the Hague 
lhe lhird A sal Rebos md 
‘ 
| 4 
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Y tte v Lie -Col. Raymond F. Fowler, of the Corps of Engineer 
mpanied ylans 
The Buffalo Historical Society has received as gift trom H 
Pe \. Porter a quantity of the papers of his grandfather, Gen. Pete 
B. Porter (1773-1844), who commanded a body of troops during t 
W: yf 1812 iefly engaged on the Niagara frontier. Many of 
re te tot S service 
e Ap umber of the Proceedings of the New Jersey Histo) 
Sock nt graphy of Cortlandt Parker, 1818 1907, by Kdwat 
M., ( sketch of John M. Berrien, and an account of Lafavett 
Visit New Brunswick in 1824 
The Me s National Bank of Trenton has | Vate ed at 
icc t I stor! ) Carios | Godtrevy, Vech 
Vew Jersey (pp. 164), the product of careful re 
seare id 1 to the student of financial history. Others will val 
the eres pter the site, w 1 is that of the Fri \rn 
Pave where the Continental Congress sat for two months in 1784 a1 
where New Jerse legis] ture tor a tim ind the mnve ( 
I787, whi t ified the Federal Constitution lso held their ses s 
Pape cf ore e Lancaster Cou Historical 
XXIV\ . I January 2, 1920), includes a continuation of Mr. H 
Frank Eshleman’s selections of Items of Local Interest in the Penns 
! G ( yvering in this number the vears 1761-1770. The iss 
for M 5 0. 3) contains group of ten Letters of Col. Matthi 
Slough to Robert Morris, contributed, with an introduction, by Ho 
Charles I. Landis. The letters were written from Lancastet 1778 
The Mo ns and their Missions among the Indians of the O] 
Vallev is the title of an article by Charles W. Dahlinger in the April 
number ie Western Pennsylvania Historical Magaz 
SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 
A } he Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, by Howard Douglas 
Dozier, professor of economics in the University of Georgia, is a Hat 
Schaffner, and Marx prize essay in economics (Boston, Houghton Mit 
flin Company 
In the Ma number of the Maryland Historical Magazine Dr. Be 
nard C. Steiner records some results of an examination of the Reverd: 
Johnson papers recently acquired by the Library of Congress, Edward 
S. Delaplaine presents the fourth installment of his Life of Thoma 
Johnson, and Aaron Barowavy writes a sketch of Solomon Etting (1764 
1847). The biographical sketches of Maryland soldiers who lost thei 
lives in the World War, compiled by Alice E. Haswell, are continued, 
S e also the selections from the Carroll papers. 


| 
- rica mQ> 
(dé / 
Among recent accessions to the Virginia S 
vev book of Robert Bolling, largel erning Prince ¢ 9 
the eariv eig 
lice t ( 
from 1706. The general assemb] f Virg 1 at its re t sé 
vided for a permanent assistant to th 
Morgan P. Robinson, reports that the rk of i king t ( 
records has now ed to ts ‘ 100 


Besides a large number of Governor Gr 


made considet ble idd ns ts ect 1 ¢ 

the activities of Nor ( ro the W \\ 
large number of soldiers’ letters 

the organizat 1 n eT! 


in Atlanta on Mav 22 Besides 
drew |. Cobb. there \ sa papet Dr. | ¢ 
ot (reorgia tl N1 t t me 252 


one bv Miss C. Mildred Thompson of Vassar College on the Fre 


Bureau in Georgia in 1865-1866 
was the amalgamatior f the Georgia Hist 
Review (p. 595) e combined societies 

name of the older organization, the Georg Lictarical S 
Georg Histé ricai ¢ ming 9 


\ monograph entitled Sect isn 
1819-1842, by Theodore H. Jack, has been | hed in M Wis 
consin, by G. Banta. 

The Mississippi Historical Society has b1 t t 


Public Administrati VWississippi, | \lfred B. Butt 


The Annual Re hort (1919) of the il loft ratore thy | 
State Museum records among th« 
sonal papers of General Beauregard neludis journal th, 


1866, and many early newspaper neludi mplete 
Le Courrier de Louisiane, 1807-1842, and s complete tf 
sance Louisianaise an 


1 


ther with a number of manuscript 1 histe 


cre 
toge 


ceived from Mr. Gaspar Cusachs 


[he North Carolina Historical Com 

Badger, Henry Clay, Willie P. Mangus lor \\ 
¢ Shermat al ] Zebu! \ | thy 
Walter Clark 1618 pieces have el lded ( 

mittees. 

The Georgia Histor \ss tion held f t 
III. of the Centenat seri t the 
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WESTERN STATES 
The thirteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
\ssociation was held in Greencastle, Indiana, April 29-May 1. The 
presidential address of Dr. M. M. Quaife, of Wisconsin, was on Jonathan 
Carver and the Carver Grant. Of especial interest were the papers of 


Dr. E. M. Coulter of Georgia on Elijah Clarke’s Foreign Intrigues, of 
Professor C. FE. Carter of Miami on the Significance of the Military 


uritans and on 


Office in America, 1763-1775, and several papers on the | 
Lincoln. 

The March number of the Wississippi Valley Historical Review con- 
tains a paper, by Dr. Archibald Henderson, on Isaac Shelby and the 
Genet Mission; one by Dr. Lester B. Shippee on Steamboating on the 
Upper Mississippi after the Civil War, dealing in particular with the 
ictivities of William F. Davidson; one by J. Fred Rippy on Diplomacy 
of the United States and Mexico regarding the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
1848-1860; and a biographical sketch, by Henry D. Jordan, of Daniel 
W. Voorhees (1827-1897), member of Congress and senator from 
Indiana. 

The Collections of the Western Reserve Historical 

is a monograph, by Dr. William C. Cochran 


led the Western Reserve and the Fugitive Slave Law: a Prelude to 
g 


the Civil War. 


Society Publica- 


n no. IOT, 1920, pp. 235 


The principal content of the numbers of the Journal of the Tilinots 
State Historical Society for October, 1918, and January, 1919, is a his- 
torv of the Development of the Free Public High School in Illinois to 
1860. by Paul E. Belting. Among the articles in the October number 


ire: the First Official Thanksgiving in Illinois, by Isabel Jamison; Life 


nd Services of William Wilson, Chief Justice of the Illinois Supreme 


i 
Court, by B. D. Menroe; and some brief articles in local religious his- 
orv. In the Tanuarv number is an article entitled George Washington, 
Land Speculator, by Ada H. Dixon, and an account, by Robert Lindley, 
f the Cannon-Starks Indian Massacre and Captivity, contributed and 
edited by Milo Custer 

\ History of Cumulative and Minority Representation in TI/linots, 


1870-1010, by B. F. Moore, is a recent number of the University o 


ilections of Notable Pioneers, by Rev. Charles Coppens, 


S. J.: Marquette University in the Making, by Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan, 


S. J.; the Two Hundredth Anniversary of Fort Chartres, by Gertrude 
Corrigan; the Irish in Chicago (to be continued), by Joseph J. Thomp- 
son; and continuations of the papers of Rev. John Rothensteiner and 


Rev. Silas Barth on the Northwestern Part of the Diocese of St. Louis 
under Bishop Rosati, and the Franciscans in Southern Illinois, respec- 


Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences. 
Articles in the April number of the J/linois Catholic Historical Re 
view are: Recollections 


linerica 
The Tennessee H rical M } t e On 
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erroneously “ 1835’). he entries for 1790 
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ayy 
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The issue of Historia for April 1 contains an article, by Judge 
. Thomas H. Doyle, sketching briefly the history of the Oklahoma Tert 


torial Supreme Court. 


\ monograph entitled The Mormon Battalio ts History and 
Achievements, by Brigham H. Roberts, is published in Salt Lake Cit 


1 J 
v the Deseret News. 


Phe Corresp k rend ra l y M 
ry t thre Imerican Bat Home Miss 
lowa, and Oregon, whi Ss appeared serial nt rte 
Oregon Historical S bee 0k 
form. It is edited by Sarah | er Henderson, N¢ Lat ett 
nd Kenneth S. Latourette 

CANADA 
The second (June) number of the Ca <6 
tains the high character indicated by its predecessor rhe ty chief 
editor, Mr. W. S. W e, the 
ng, and o Mr. Wi 1 Sm 
uggle over e | ( id 
1763-1783, which reviews, in the light of fuller information tha 
heretofore been preset 1, the t ersy of ¢ et | 1 LD 
H. P. Biggar has a note revising the histor f the deat tf P 


court. 


Dr. Adam Shortt and Dr. Arthur G. Doughty have made a second 


edition of their Documents relating to the Const nal History 


Canada, 1750-17 differentiated from the ed f 1907 mat | 
tions and by being made up into two volume DI vi, 1-581, 583-1084 

The additions of special note are the report of the Board of Trade of 
September 2, 1705, the draft of an ordinance for est iblis] ng courts o 
justice, 1775, the commissions for a court of appeals and ; irt of 
jurisdiction, 1776, and the report of the committee of the Privy Cou 
respecting the dismissal of Chief Justice Livius, 1779. There are how 
ever many others; and the volumes, issued by the new Historical Docu 
ments Publication Board, are of greatly improved appearance. 


Volume II. of the stov f tl] rg D lopmen 1 
Services of the far ind \ 17 cs fy thr Pi ce of 


Paris in 1763 to the Present Time, edited by the Historical Section of 
the Canadian General Staff (see p. 176, supra), has come from tl 

press. Of the three chapters in this volume chapter III. treats of the 
American invasion and the surrender of Chambly, St. Jean, and Mont 
real; chapter IV. of the siege and blockade of Quebec; and chapter V 
of the province of Quebec under the administration of Carleton, 177% 


1778. The greater part of the volume is oxi ipied witl illustrat 


documents, 275 in number. 
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La Naissance d'une Race, by Abbé Lionel Groulx ( Montreal, Biblio- 
théque de l’Action Frangaise, 1919, pp. 294), is a highly eulogistic ac- 
count, in the form of a series of lectures, of the origins and development 
of the French-Canadians. Although written from an ultra-clerical point 
of view and marked throughout by a strong Tendenz the volume con- 
tains nevertheless a valuable compilation of facts and statistics relating 


to the social and economic history of French Canada. 


AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 

Under the auspices of the King of Spain, the papal nuncio at Madrid, 
and various distinguished members of the Royal Academy of History, 
an ambitious series of historical volumes is announced, under the gen- 
era] title Biblioteca de Historia Hispano-Americana, in which it is pro- 
posed to issue many monographs, richly documented, treating of Spanish- 
American history. In large part the volumes will be constructed around 
the personalities and careers of the viceroys, but others will treat of 
ecclesiastical, civil, social, and economic institutions. The first volume, 
already published, is entitled La Infanta Carlota Joaquina y la Politica 
de Espatia en América, 1808-1812, Other volumes, relating to the early 
viceroys of New Granada and Nicaragua, or presenting memorias or 
relaciones of the viceroys of Peru and New Spain, are promised for 
early issue. 

Dr. T. Esquivel Obregon has discussed the Jnfluencia de Espaiia y 
los Estados Unidos sobre Méxice (Madrid, Calleja, 1919, pp. 396). 


The Government Printing Office has issued the first (pp. 387) of 
two volumes entitled \/ediation of the Honduran-Guatemalan Boundary 
Ouestion, held under the Good Offices of the Department of State, 1918- 
1919. Besides arguments the volume contains English translations of 
many documents, and will be of use to students in spite of the imper- 
fections of the translations. 


Senor Don Emilio Bacardi of Santiago de Cuba is causing extensive 


be made in the Archivo 


investigations into the history of that city to 


General de Indias at Seville, with a view to the writing of an historical 
work. 

The American Antiquarian Society (Worcester) has obtained the 
South American papers of the Hon. Samuel Larned, secretary of the 


legation in Chile from 1823 to 1828, and chargé d'affaires in Peru and 


Bolivia from 1828 to 1839. These papers, about 600 pieces, comprise 
his official and personal correspondence relating to South American 
affairs. 

Students of early diplomatic relations with Chile will be interested in 
a competent little volume, Los Primeros Ajios del Ministerio de Rela- 
ciones Exteriores (Santiago, Imprenta Universitaria, 1919, pp. 145) by 


Sefior Alberto Cruchaga, illustrated by portraits of the ministers. 


America 


In German American Annals, n. s., XVII. 
“Deutsche Charakterbilder aus der Brasilianische 
Friedrich Sommer of Sao Paulo gives an a 


count 
Homberg. 
The firm of Ernesto Tornquist and Company of 


ing to furnish full information on the economic, co 


cial progress of Argentina, has published 


n Geschichte’, Mz: 


of Hans Staden of 


buenos | If 


mmercial, and finan- 


in English a_ substantial 
volume of statistics, mostly from official sources, and presented without 
comment, The Economic Development of the Arg Repul n the 
Last Fifty Years (Buenos Aires, 1919, pp. 328 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Marc de Villiers lr ge and 
P. Rivet, Les Indiens du Texas et les Expéditions Francaises de 1720 
et 1721 @ la “ Bate St. Bernard” (Journal de la Société des Améri 
canistes, n. s., XI.); W. F. Dodd, Political Geograpl nd State Gov- 
ernment (American Political Science Review, May G. Bradford 
American Portraits, 1875-1900: 1. Mark Twain; Il. Henry Adams (At- 
lantic Monthly, April, May); J. B. Bishop, Theodore k ’ nd his 
Time, shown in his Own Letters, V11., VIIL, IX. (Scribner's Magazine, 
March, April, May); Capt. E. S. Beach, U. S. N., Manila Bay in 1808 
(U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, April) ; Munroe Smith, Var Books 
by American Diplomatists (Political Science Quarterly, Marcel I 
Chartier, Le Canada d’Autrefots, 1608-1840: le Réqin le la Tutelle 


Colontale (Revue Canadienne, April); O. D. Skelton, Life 


of Sir Wilfred Laurier, V1.-IX. [concl.] (Century 
June); J. V. Eriksson, Montezumas Mexiko, en Indian 
1919, 1); H. Franck, The Death of Charlemagne [C1 


Péralte, commander of Haitian bandits] (Century Ma 
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Writers of Note— 
Books of the Hour 


Muzzey’s AMERICAN HISTORY (Revised EFaition 


A complete and thorough revision t 
id vi » thar ay +} Nf 
and vividness of stvie that inarked Ut! ) ) \1 
bring shis story down nto 192 NI ns ce nd em} S are 


given to industrial and commere 


ially t! ( late r periods, 


Robinson and Breasted’s HISTORY OF EUROPE 
ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL Just Published 


Whil ncorporating all he notable strength of **O 


of European History,’’ Part One, this new bo 


nearly 100 pages. It covers European history from t 
times to the French Revol tion, Events of minor 
have been omitted to make room tor mor com 


treatment O! great in 


Myers’s MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY 
2d Revised Edition Vearly Re 


former editions has created the demand for 


Notable among the changes t 


present-day point of view of h 
that have led up to and culminated in 1 World W 
maps, bibliographies and reference topics hav een thoro 


modernized, 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Just Pub shed 
| 
provement 
Che great record that the Myer stor t t 
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“The White World Stands To-day at the Crossroads of Life aad Death’ 
THE RISING TIDE OF COLOR 


Against White Wor'd-Supremacy 
By LOTHROP STODDARD. With an introduction by Mapitson Grant 


"Pet the m striking specimen of its kind since Prof. Usher’s ‘ Pan Ger- 
t just | re e war began.”” New York Time 
With maps. $3.00 
Ordnance and MvThreeY Europe in the 
the World War ree lears . 
y Middle Age 
A Contribution to the History 7 7 
of American Preparedness In America By 
By MAJOR-GENERAL By 
WILLIAM CROZIER OLIVER J. THATCHER, 
COUNT VON BERNSTORFF | ph.p. and EDGAR H. 
McNEAL, Ph.D. 
' German Ambassador to the Professor of History in the 
rit U: 1 Ohio State Univer 
\me per ib n 
f Ord: in full Be 
D N et! ti l i d 
les He the il 
WI iste betwee! 
i re wi 
I ediaev: Ss 
$5.00 lar er of 
$2.50 ti Sy vecial $3 
THE MASTERY OF THE FAR EAST 
By A J BROWN 
\ »*k of the first in portar yn the political, social, economic, and religi 
tne Far OF $6.00 
BANKING PROGRESS 
By J A JRENCE LAUGHLIN 
Emeritus Professor of Po my in the University of Chicago 
Chis volume shows the evolution of bar i principles from the time when “ The 
Baltimore Plan” was first proposed in 1894 to the we + tg f the Federal Reserve 
Syster ip t date $5.00 


Now Ready in the Figures from American History Series 
STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. By Lov!s How! AND, Editor Indianapolis News 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Jones Forp. Professor of Polit 


at Princeton Univers 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. »: PROFESSOR Davin SAVILL Muzzey, of Col- 


ibia University 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. ap C. Gorpon 
EACH, $2.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, New York 
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“‘The destiny of this country is great and liberal. Nothing is 


impracticable to this nation which it shall set itself to do.’’ 


THE NEW 
FRONTIER 


By Guy Emerson 


A penetrating study of the frontier origin of the American tradition 
and a sane discussion of the elements which make Americanism a power 


ful force in the world today. This is an important and timely publication 
It applies the author’s theories to present day problems such as the rela 


l problem and the 


tion of business men to national progr 
political problem. Professor Charles Downer Hazen in his Preface to th« 


book says, ‘‘It is both tonic and true."’ /’rice 


The Turn of the Tide 


By Lt.-Col. Jennings C. Wise 


“It is quite the most comprehensive and intelli 
1e subject—it is like Belloc's * Battle of 


the Marne.’ Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War. Illus 


trated Price $1.5 


All and Sundry 


By E. T. Raymond 
Another collection of brilliant, pithy word-pictures of 
prominent people by the author of ‘‘Uncensored Celebri 
ties."’ Among the celebritie raphically portrayed in 
‘‘All and Sundry’’ are The Prince of Wales, President 


Wilson, Arthur Conan Doyle, Rudyard Kipling and Hil 


laire Be lloc. Price $2.25 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


Publishers of THE UNPARTIZAN REVIEW 
19 West 44th St. New York City 
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A Notable and Important Biography 


The Life of Lord Kitchener 


By SIR GEORGE ARTHUR 


The first full and authoritative biography of the famous 
soldier and administrator who gathered and prepared the Eng 
lish Armies for their participation in the final victory of th 
Great War. The author, Sir George Arthur, was Lord Kitel 


ener’s private secretary from August, 1914, until his death 


1916, and had access to official documents and pl ivate files, whose 

sail _ historical importance are here disclosed 

contents of paramount historical importance art ere disclose 

for the first time. Many significant and surprising revelations of 

Fngland’s policies accompany this stirring narrative of combined 
~ J 


statesmanship and heroisn 


This new biography presents both the high lights and_ the 
shadows in the life of this daring and dominant personality, 


whose earlier experiences in South Africa and India had fitted 


1 


him preeminently tor the momentous part 


reanization and directiot Eneland’ 
organization and direction ot nglands war activitte 


Volume One and Two embody the record of Lord Kitchener's 
South African campaigns and tell in detail the story of his 
.dministrative work in India where he established the security of 
he Indian borders and secured the loyalty of the native troops, 
whose record in the European Conflict was a notable tribute to 


is extraordinary genius The Third Volume is entirely devote 
his work in the war up to his untimely death 


In Three Volumes. Illustrated. The Set, $12.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Publishers NEW YORK 
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History of the United States 


FROM HAYES TO McKINLEY, 1877-189 
JAMES FORD RHODES, LL.D., D.Litt. 


Quite m 
Fal aso! br 
United State m H 
] monum il H { S 
Times And its 
ire clear 1 
national 
present y M 
monetary matte 
traits of the Pres 


Revised Editions to be Issued Shortly 


American Government The Government of 
and Politics American Citie« 


By Cuartes A. Bearp I Wasa. B. M Ph.D., LL.B 
eral plan « 1914, y a 
hy has beer hring 1 me 
ill essential 1 and t ( P 
elm ite al 1411S 


Now Ready. A Revised Edition of 
History of Economic Thought 


LEWIS H. HANEY, Ph.D. 
The first edition of Dr. Haney’s “ History 


recognized as a particularly i 
tiality, and becat f tl uthor’ 
‘We have t 

eded all itis t 

ews In the 1 he I 
throughout. The ory and . 
tion between philosophy and not 
and the chapters on Mercantilism, 1 P I » 
The Austrian School, and 
the Nineteenth Century have been expanded | 
Bastiat and McLead 

Cloth, xx +677 pf i raph 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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American Guide Book to France and its 
Battlefields 


By Luievut.-Cor. E. B. Garey, A. E. F. 
Lieut.-Co.. O. O. A, E. F. 
Lieut.-Cot. R. V. D, Macorrin, O. R. C. 


With a Foreword by M: al jor-Gener al Leonard Wood 
A new and practical guide book, giving —_— attention to 
the battlefields of the Great War, and th oroug rhly y deper ndable in 
matters of civil and military history. $3.50. 


Free Trade, The Tariff and Reciprocity 
By F. W. Taussic, Harvard University 
\ thorough discussion by the ex-Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission of trade regulations as affected by the 
unprecedented conditions resulting from the war. A practical 
and illuminating work of great timeliness. $2.00. 


A Service of Love in War Time 
By Rurus M. Jones 


rine 
ring 


| interpretation and history of the work of the 
\merican Friends during the war in rebuilding homes, reviving 

ericulture, reconstructing devastated areas and saving the lives 
of children. $2.50. 


The Evolution of the Budget in 
Massachusetts 
By Lutner H. 


Records in orderly fashion the long series of events that have 
led up to the present budget system of Massachusetts, and pre- 
sents an account of actual appropriation methods and the practice 
prevailing under an important piece of budget legislation. $2.50. 


Occasional Papers and Addresses of an 
American Lawyer 
By Henry W. Tart 

A timely volume containing brilliantly written and carefully 
thought out conclusions on the most important national and poliz 
tical questions now agitating the public mind. $2.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Publishers NEW YORK 
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TO BE READY EARLY IN THE FALL 


A Shorter History of England and Greater 
Britain 
By ARTHUR LYON CROSS, Ph.D. 


Professor of History in the Univ ty of M 
WI! Professor Cr ss's “ Hist ry of Engl 

appeare on the eve of the Grea War n I914 
English American critics wl l 

ay ailable on the subject. TI 1 l 

ywn as A SHORTER HISTORY O ENGLAND AND GREATER 
b RU AIN, in which the aterial 
pproximately one half, Wi ith a \ 

eginning of id i 

ese tell of ( it | part int A 
British foreign relations from 1870 to 1914 a 
Empire from t Ame n Revolution t 


A Revised Edition of 


An Industrial and Social History of England 


By EDWARD P. CHEYNEY, 
Professor of History in t Univ ; Pennsylvania 


In this new « Dp 
1820 has been completely 
from individualism it lustry 
workers and employers. Two ent 
the liberal influences in Englis] 
cratic influences from 1906 to 1920; the a 
of the Government into the ecor n field ar ft lr 
politics , legislati n for social reform, national insur 
advance of the 7 abor Party, National Gilds, The 
the present relation betweer i! strial and polit 1 iit J 
chapters follow the general plar a rigit tion in t 
stages of industrial and social development in E1 


A Revised Edition of 


The Governments of Europe 
By FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG, Ph.D. 


Professor of Political Scier n the University of W 
The revised edition of Professor Ogg’s w 
of Europe” is a complete rewritit 
effect a new work with changed contents and altered 
is centered upon the chief nat Euro] 
mental systems which are seldom 
on European political institutions have been omitt Cor 
been er sible to extend very markedly tl 
ments of England and France: 
dhroushont. The section on the former Gert 
& form ané two new hapters deal 


in revise i 
in Germany since 1914 and the Republican Constitution ive n adde 
The fin al chapt r describes the S ts 


THE MACMILLAN COM PANY 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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American Historical Association 


The American Historical Association, founded in 1884, incorporated by 


Act of 
torical studies. Membershi 


by the Executive C 


Congress in 1889, 

yuncil upon 


tion. The annual dues are tl 


hree dollars. 


is a national organization for the promotion of his- 


» in the Association is obtained through election 


nomination by a member or by direct applica- 


All inquiries respecting the Associa- 


tion, its work, publications, prizes, meetings, membership, as well as all orders 


for publications should be addressed 


ciation, 


to the Assistant Secretary of the Asso- 


1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


OFFICERS 


Pres., Epowarp CHANNING, 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
ist V.-Pres., JEAN JULES JUSSERAND, 
French Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


2d Vice-Pres., 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, 


CHARLES H. HaskINs, 
Mass. 
Joun Spencer Bassett, 


Smith College, Mass. 


Secretary, 


npto! 
ampt 


Treasurer, CHARLES Moore, 


Library of Congress, 


Assistant Secre 


Washington, D. C. 


tary-Treasurer, Patty W. WASHINGTON, 


1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. (¢ 
Editor, ALLEN R. Boyp, 


Library of Congress, 


Washington, D. C. 


PUBLICATIONS 


I. Prize Essays 

The first four essays listed below 
are reprinted from the Annual Re- 
ports of the Association; the others 
are separate publications. All are 
hound in blue cloth, and the price is 
$100 per volume, except as other- 
wise indicated. Members of the 
American Historical Association are 
entitled to a discount of ten per cent. 
on all orders amounting to five dol- 
lars or more; non-members will be 
allowed a discount of five per cent. 
on all orders amounting to ten dol- 
lars or more. 


(Reprinted from Annual Reports) 

Sectionalism and Representation in 
South Carolina: a Sociological 
Study. By William A. Schaper. 
Pp. 236. (1900) 

Georgia and State Rights. By Ulrich 
B. Phillips. Pp. 224. (1901) 
The American Colonial Charter: a 
Study of its Relation to English 
Administration, chiefly after 1688. 
By Louise Phelps Kellogg. Pp. 

157. Price 75 cents. (1903) 


The History of Events Resulting in 
Indian Consolidation West of the 
Mississippi River. By Annie Heloise 
Abel. Pp. 218. (1906) 


(Published separately) 


The Spiritual Franciscans. 
Saville 
75 cents. 


By David 
Muzzey. Pp. 102. Price 
(1905 ) 


The Interdict: Its History and its 
Operation. With especial attention 
to the time of Pope Innocent III, 
1198-1216. By Edward B. Krehbiel. 
Pp. 184. (1907) 

**Dr. Krehbiel has done his work faith 
fully and . . . has furnished an invaluable 

compendium”. (Scottish Historical Re- 

view) 
monographie, aussi 
claire que sure .” (Le Moyen Age) 

Great Britain and the Illinois Coun- 
try, 1763-1774. By Clarence E. 
Carter. Pp. 223. (1908) 

“A minute and painstaking study of 
conditions in the settl 
the Northwest country 
litical Science Review) 


nents in a part of 
(American Po- 


” 
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A History of Witchcraft in England, “ Easily the best histor nt of 
1558-1718. By Wallace Notestein. the relations bet ! t B n and 


p. 442 (190090 t United Stat nce t Ce 
“The essay, a pital s t story f tral nce ’ 
England's share in the great I f ter 
the witch, is excellently sited for pr 
formation. It adds Mr. Notestein’s: r lore ¢ Peas Pp. 406 (1915) 
to the | r list t 
gent ed s 
steadily estal g t 
Americar sea It 
(Scottish Historical Re r t 
The Negro in Pennsylvania: Slavery 
—Servitude—Freedom, 1637-1861. 
By Edward Raymond Turner Py 


314 (IQIO) 
“In addition t 


for the careful collatior t mater 

Tecner Connecticut in Transition, 1775-1818. 

selection, logical g By R ard J. Purcel Pp. 471 

and interesting presentatior thin (1910) 


As the result, he has t 
cessful. . . . The w 
place as the authorit this f 
(American Historical Revie 

The Political Activities of the Bap- oa ‘ , 
tists and Fifth Monarchy Men in 
England During the Interregnum. 


tt 
By Louise Fargo Brown. Pp. 258 
(IQII) 
“Only praise of the highest character : 
hichest 
is to be awarded a study at once so 
eral, so | ght, 
the sa s ] 
Vewmws) 
“For her work Miss Brown is Il. \LISCELLANEO 
ell qualified he s us all ur > 3 , 
well qualified... .5 ys us a Writings on American History Com- 
obligations for the light hed on piled by Gr G rGnf Ay 
the ‘fire in the rear’ wil so h k | 
rassed the Cromwellian rule”. (Amer 


ican Historical F w) United Stat , ( 


The Whig Party in the South. By 3000 ¢ year Volumes f 
Arthur C. Cole. Pp 392. (1912) vears al nt k 


is 7 


to the political stor + c ¢ 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911 
has vet been made’ (Mississippi Val on n 

ley Historical Revier for t wears cil ve heen 

Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington, ‘J 


Secretary of State to Charles II. Pr 


By Violet Barbour. Pp. 303. (1913) 
tation couched in a style fortunately far 
moved from s led ‘ thesis g 
ts lies in the det s iq a ‘ 4 
to the knowledge of the tortuous politics . . 
‘ 
of the period.” (American Historical 
Review) ‘ 
| t M 


Anglo-American Isthmian Diplomacy, 
1815-1915. By Mary Wilhelmine 
Williams. Pp. 356. (1914) The Pacific Ocean in History. Pro- 
1 on minute 1 | 


“Tt is bas An pains ceedings of the American Histor- 


able Eng il Ass P ima- 

t and ted sources Pac H ( S, IQIs 

e book t s I 1 H. M S ns ar 
be on the shelves of well Herbert £. Bolton. Pp. 535 
stocked libraries.” (American Journal of $4.00. | ale by the 
International Law) Ma ( al 
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Two new books by H. H. Powers 
for supplementary reading as a 
background for the courses in 
American History 


AMERICAN ERA 


discussion of America’s great opportunity for moral leadership in 


the pebbcrr period of world restoration, 

‘Few men in American Education or literature have as — g 
a personality as has Dr. Powers. His information is as mas riul as 
that of any historian; his interpretation of passing events in the light 
of history is that of a statesman, while his style is that of a popular 
essayist.”"—Journal of Education. May 27, 1920. 

“One reason wl y this is one of the really great books of the year 
is that every re ad ler who studies it will find some sect in it with 
which she or he sagrees entirely, although it is highly probable that 
the majority of sanale will be in hearty agreement with most of the 
remarks made by Mr. Powers. 

‘Regardless of one’s personal prejudices for or against certain 
minor portions of Mr. Powers’ thesis, however, his new book, THE 
AMERICAN ERA, is a masterpiece in its ability to demonstrate the 
individual American’s privileged responsibility toward world welfare. 
Most of the current writings on this subject either miss the point 
altogether or else are so cluttered with glittering generalities that the 
earnest seeker after truth finds difficulty in extracting practical — 
from them. In distinct difference from such eff pics: AME! 
CAN ERA makes a forceful and thorough S al a 
principles that are in present conflict. With nce that 
is typical of the best in American spirit Mr. nstruc- 
tive suggestions for the future. 

‘But, above all, the f merit of Powers’ new book is its con- 
tribution to the great ti f lifting Americans away from any tend 
ency toward smug provincialism to a view of one’s relation to the 
world as a whole. 

‘I predict that THE AMERICAN ERA will be recognized as one 
of the very best books published for reading circles this year. It 
should also be highly valuable as a book for study by parent-teacher 
Grioriosus, School and Home Education. May, 
1920. 

POWERS’ AMERICA AND BRITAIN 
An intensely interesting, well-written, and convincing statement of 


f interest among peoples As the author 
t 


but a story, yet it serves very effectively 


the community 
remarks, this is not an argumet! 
in the former capacity. Equally suitable for use in connection with the 
study of English or American history, it is an admirable supplementary 


historical reader for high school classes in either subject. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Texts in American History 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Ashley’s American History 


brings o 


The story u main n 
fluence of social and e 

This history has recently been brought down to date by the 
addition of a fifty-one page supplement entitled ‘“* America Dut 
ing Five Years of War,” which, as its length indicates, treats of 
the subject in full enough detail to secur 
temporary history which is especially characteristic of all of 


Mr. Ashley’s historical worl 


Channing’s Students’ History of the 
United States 
Sound and mature scholarship, together with wisdom in the 


choice Of material and willingness on the pa ot the autho 


meet modern demands in the successive ed ns rougn 
the book has passed, are responsible for its grea 
is preeminently the work of a great authority, carefully adapted 


to the needs of the more mature type of 
The latest revision (1919) contains a chapter on the United 
States in the Great War, and recognition of such recent events 


as the Eighteenth Amendment to the Cor 


Elson’s History of the United States of 
America 
A new edition of a popular book including two new chapters 


which bring the story down to date, 


The Macmillan Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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To be Published Shortly 
The Colonization of North America 
1492-1783 


BY 
HERBERT E. BOLTON 
Professor of American History in the University of California 
AND 
THOMAS M. MARSHALL 


\ssociate Professor of History in the University of Colorado 


This book brings into one account the story of European ex- 
pansion in North America down to 1783. Textbooks written in 


his country as a rule treat the colonization of the New World as 


the history, almost solely, of the thirteen [english colonies which 
formed the nucleus of the United States The authors have 
essayed to write a book from a different point of view. It has 


been prepared in response to a clear demand for a text written 
from the standpoint of North America as a whole, and giving a 
t > 
more adequate treatment of the colonies of nations other than 
| 
Ing 


revolted. This demand is the inevitable result of the growing 


land and of the English colonies other than the thirteen which 


importance of our American neighbors and of our rapidly grow- 
ing interest in the affairs of the whole continent, past as well as 
present. 

The book is divided into three main parts: 1. The Founding 
of the Colonies. II. Expansion and International Conflict, ITI. 
The Revolt of the English Colonies. The keynote is expansion. 
The spread of civilization in America has been presented against 

broad European background. Not only colonial beginnings 
but colonial growth has been traced. Colonial systems and 
policies are presented; the evolution of political institutions im 
the mother countries, the development of government in colonies, 
and social and industrial forces are considered. The American 
Revolution and the growth of governmental institutions during 
the struggle have been described with greater fulness and in 


broader scope than in previous texts. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 


a book that wil attract attention 
ntr to the other. It is a book of facts, 
fs." Wister to offset the many one-sided and 
§ that have been ‘so widely distributed 


alive snclent prejudice thet should 


will 


| Ge Deal 
ISTER 
4 Here is 
acec 
Tea! 
is hoped that it will awaken in the minds of its 
ae 
ANCIENT GRUDGE is surprising in the 
and strength of its arguments. One of the most 
Be iat * rtant and arresting books of the new year, it is one 
| ean can afford to ignore. Price.$2.00 
| = he Macmillan Company | 
peblishers New York 
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